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An Inheritance from Olympus 


Py en pe the fabled god of medicine, was 
the son of Apollo, the sun god. 

So we find the ancients attributing the origin of 
medical wisdom to the source of light, the sun— 
the symbol of intelligence, health, wholeness, in- 
tegrity—from whence it is bequeathed to man. 

The spirit of this mythical legacy is the sacred 
principle cherished by the house of Squibb, manu- 
facturing chemists to the medical profession since 
1858. From it they have evolved the master 
formula of every Squibb product—“Honor, in- 
tegrity and trustworthiness.” So persistently have 
they held to these ideals, that among physicians 
and pharmacists “Squibb’s” is recognized as the 
standard in medical products no less than in pro- 
fessional ethics. 

This Squibb principle of integrity is so dominant 
that when it was determined to acquaint the public 
with the desirability of Squibb Household Products 
no better copy key could be conceived than the 
purity and reliability assured by the name of Squibb. 

The copy policy dictated itself. Ours was the 
pleasant task of inventing its novel presentation. 
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The Pile of Tin Cans 
Behind the Shed 


The modern farmer thinks and operates in large 


units. 


He is'in the wheat business or the corn business— 


the cream or stock’ business. 


Where the Golden Bantam and the peas ought to be 


growing is a pile of empty cans. 


The truck garden is passing away. 
The farmer eats canned vegetables the same as the 


apartment dweller. 


The only difference in the way he eats is that he eats 


more because he works out- 
doors; he feeds more people 
because he feeds his help; he 
buys more at a time because 
he needs a larger supply and 
he buys the best because he 
likes good food and can af- 
ford it. 


About the only things that 
a farmer doesn’t buy that city 
people do are gas stoves, milk 
and eggs. 

Farmers 


buy food and 
clothes, pianos and _ talking 
machines, furs and diamonds. 

And there are six million 
and a half farm families in 
the country. 

Three million of these are 
the kind you would call good 
prospects for your goods. 

About two million of these 
good prospects subscribe to 
and read standard Farm 
Papers. 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit 


The flexible national medium with 
local prestige. 


A.B.C. Circulation 1,900,000. 


Wallaces’ Farmer 
Established 1895 


Pacific Rural Press 
Established 1870 
The Farmer, St. Paul 
Established 1882 
The Farmer’s Wife 
Established 1900 
Hoard’s Dairyman 
Established 1870 
Progressive Farmer 
Established 1886 
Birmingham, Raleigh, 
Memphis, Dallas 


The Michigan Farmer 
Established 1843 


The Ohio Farmer 
Established 1848 


The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 


Prairie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 


Pennsylvania Farmer 
Established 1880 


The Breeders’ Gazette 
Established 1881 


The Nebraska Farmer 
Established 1859 


Eastern Representatives: 

Watiace C. Ricnarpson, In 
95 Madison Ave., 
New York City 

Western Representatives: 
STANDARD FaRM Papers, IN 
1100 Transportation Bidg., 

Chicago 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of the Audit Bureaw of Circulation. 
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What Once-In-Never-Out Adver- 
tising Did for Kitchen Klenzer 


Development City by City, with Newspaper Space as Foundation of 


Effort, 


Increases Annual Sales to 50,000,000 Cans 


By G. A. Nichols 


WHEN Fitzpatrick Bros. of 
Chicago started marketing 
Kitchen Klenzer twelve years ago, 
a newspaper advertising schedule 
was adopted providing that copy 
should be run forty weeks in the 
year. 

The members of the firm and 
the advertising agent shook hands 
all around and solemnly agreed 
hat the schedule should not be 
abridged or. cut, and that-a news- 
paper once admitted to the list 
should never be dropped. 

The first part of the agreement 
was religiously kept until the 
company’s plant was destroyed by 
fire. For four months it could 
not make a nickel’s worth of its 
product and therefore called off 

advertising temporarily. But 
that is a procedure that will not 
be repeated, according to John 
Fitzpatrick, president of the com- 
pany. 

“If I ever forget myself to the 
point of ordering you to do such 
a thing again,” Mr. Fitzpatrick 
old the agent, “you simply ignore 
me and go right ahead. When 
you stop advertising just because 
you can’t make any merchandise, 
you are losing something you 
have a mighty hard time in get- 
ting back. It does not pay to 
trifle with an advertising sched- 
ule. I knew it at the time and 
won't do it again.” 

ut in the matter of staying by 
a newspaper after it has been 
once selected, the company has 
been unchangeable. It never has 


removed a newspaper from its list 
since its first advertisement was 
inserted in Chicago—a time when 
the billing was so small that the 
agent’s commission was _ hardly 
enough to pay his carfare. It 
frequently has happened that an 
opposing newspaper in a town 
has shown advantages in circula- 
tion superior to the one in which 
the Kitchen Klenzer advertising 
was running, but this did not in 
any way disturb the standing of 
the first. Frequently, or even 
generally, the second or third 
newspaper in such a situation is 
added. The list is extended but 
never cut down. 

“Our idea,” says Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, “is that each newspaper 
has its own individual reader in- 
terest. If it is good enough for us 
to begin with, it is too good for 
us to quit. After we have been 
cultivating the readers of a paper 
we lose a highly valuable cumu- 
lative influence if we transfer to 
another. And then a succession 
of advertisements in a newspaper 
has much the effect of a serial 
story. It has to-be kept up until 
the end—only in this case there 
is no end. The-schedule must be 
strictly adhered to throughout the 
year ‘and we recognize no such 
words as ‘quit’ or ‘change.’”’ 

When you want to get the real 
opinion of an advertised article in 
the grocery field go to a grocery 
jobber. He is the gentleman who 
usually has a private brand of his 
own to compete with the adver- 
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tised article an er 
merely because ins cust l 
for it. The Kitchen Klenzer peo- 
ple told me their product stood 
overwhelmingly first in the Cen- 
tral States market radiating out 
from Chicago. I hadn’t the slight- 
est reason to doubt their assertion, 
but just for the interest of the 
thing, checked up at four of the 
biggest wholesale grocery houses in 
Chicago. What I learned more 
than confirmed the claim, 

The jobbers’ attitude is fairly 
summed up in a statement made to 
me by an official of Franklin Mac- 
Veagh & Company. 

“We sell scads and 
Kitchen Klenzer,” said he. “We 
sell more of it than any other 
brand, including our own. Or _per- 
haps it would be more accurate 
to say we take orders for it.” 

“Don’t you push it?” I asked. 

“No. We have a cleansing pow- 
der of our own that we push. 
This is the one we instruct our 
salesmen to sell. Most wholesalers 
of our type place their selling em- 


scads of 


phasis on their own brands, you 
know.” 
Yes, I knew. But how did he 


account for such big sales in the 
powder, this being the case? 

“Why, the grocers ask for it. 
We are distributors and will han- 
dle anything in the grocery line 
our customers want.” 


“And why do the dealers ask 
your salesmen for it?” 
“Presumably because their cus- 


tomers ask them for it,” remarked 
the manager. “It started out as a 
5-cent package, for one thing—a 
decidedly clever thing to do under 
the circumstances. But, whatever 
the reason, the majority of people 
in this market unmistakably are 
calling for Kitchen Klenzer.” 
This being the case, it is only 
fair to assume Fitzpatrick Bros. 
are correct in their idea that their 
consistent advertising was the 
force creating the consumer ac- 
ceptance or preference that brought 
about the present condition. Ob- 


servation shows that the people in 
Chicago, Milwaukee and other big 
cities through the central section 
buy Kitchen Klenzer as a matter 
of course. 


TITERS’ 
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The Western representative of a 
New York magazine, being inter- 
ested for business reasons, made 


some inquiries that revealed tc 
him that the Piggly Wiggly stores 
in Chicago sell fifty cans of Kit- 
chen Klenzer to one of any oppos- 
ing brand. This was done with 
out any salesman’s influence, the 
women helping themselves from 
the general stock on the shelves— 
a clear case of consumer prefer 
ence. He found large sales wer 
made also in the item by the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific tea stores and 
the downtown department stores 

The wife of an Eastern busi 
ness man now located in Milwau 
kee woman of means wh 
adheres to the  old-fashione: 
method of doing her marketing 
personally—inquired at a depart 
ment store for another advertised 
brand of cleaning powder she had 
been buying at home. She was 
sold Kitchen Klenzer and has 
been using it ever since. 

I asked three stenographers in 
a Chicago office what kind of 
cleaning powder was used in thei: 
home. Each said Kitchen Klenzer 
I repeated the question night be 
fore last to ten women at a littl 
social gathering. Only one used 
an opposing brand. 

What’s the answer, anyway? 
How has Fitzpatrick been able to 
do this big thing against th 
strongest kind of opposition of 
worthy brands put out by com 
panies with financial resources in 
comparison with which in the be 
ginning Fitzpatrick was so small 
as not to be noticed at all? 

In seeking the solution I hav 
heen driven to the conclusion that 
Kitchen Klenzer is a growing 
success because it has the utmos'! 
good-will and even preference of 
jobbers, chain stores, departmen! 
stores and retailers in general. 

That is a big statement to mak: 
It is a condition that you seldom 
see. Naturally enough all this does 
not come as a simple matter o/ 
good-will. Business is business 
Neither did it come without 
long, hard fight. 

“Do you suppose the retail 
ever will recognize us?” M): 
Fitzpatrick asked his advertisin 
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Christian Herald accepts financial advertising of 
Investment Houses dealing in highest grade bonds 
and mortgages. 





The growth in financial advertising 
in the Christian Herald is another 
assurance of responsiveness, buying 
power and reader confidence. 


The Christian Herald 


GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 
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agent two years after the initial 
effort had been launched. 

A few months later he was 
driven to remark, “Why, the 
dealers have been with us right 
along and we did not know it.” 

He said this after the A & P 
stores had taken on _ Kitchen 
Klenzer in a big way, following 
a decidedly unsentimental  an- 
nouncement that “we are ready 
to go with you just as soon as 
you can show us that you have 
developed a real market among 


the people in this district.” 


MERCHANDISING POLICY UNCHANGED 
FROM BEGINNING 


Looking back over the stren- 
uous experiences of those times, 
the company officials can _ find 
ground now for the belief that 
their victory in the fight to cap- 
ture the Chicago market—their 
first objective—was due primarily 
to the fact that they started with 
a settled policy of manufacturing 
and merchandising that has not 
been ‘deviated from and that they 
developed one market well before 
moving on to another. 

This is not saying there can be 
nothing new and that a business 
ought not to try to develop in 
accordance with the spirit of to- 
day. But it does mean that there 
are certain underlying a 

first principles, if you like— 
that have got to be unbreakable 
and even unbendable. 

Chicago jobbers were induced 
to give Kitchen Klenzer a trial 
on its merits. Then the advertis- 
ing was started—and was kept up. 
The whole force of the Fitzpatrick 
selling organization then was 
thrown to the support of the job- 
ber in inducing retailers to take 
on the item. Among the first re- 
tailers to respond were the State 
Street department stores. And 
while the outlying stores were 
being lined up the chains jumped 
in with orders that were huge 
from the beginning. 

The advertising up to now was 
confined to. Chicago newspapers 
and was aimed pre-eminently at 
the local market, although there 
was some overflow effect through 
the circulation of the newspapers 
to other towns. 


INK Apr. 27, 192: 
Right in here comes what I per 
sonally think is the dominant rea 
son for Kitchen Klenzer’s preseni 
success. The Chicago market was 
well in hand. Kitchen Klenzer’ 
sales were above those of oppos 
ing brands. It seemed the time 
was propitious for moving on to 
another district and allowing th 
jobbers and retailers to carry o1 
the work that had been so well 
begun. They all were enthusias 
tic over the product; the deman: 
was steady. 
SELLING ORGANIZATION NEVER 
LEAVES A TERRITORY 


But the Fitzpatrick selling or 
ganization never leaves a market 
after entering it. The intensive 
development of the Chicago mar- 
ket was kept up without abate- 
ment and is continuing in exactly 
the Same way at the moment of 
writing, even though the distribu- 
tion has become national. In the 
successive cities that have been 
developed since that time there 
are permanent selling representa- 
tives of the company, with empha- 
sis on the word “permanent.” 
Fitzpatrick would no more think 
of withdrawing them than lh« 
would of discontinuing his adver- 
tising. Once started the thing 
must be hammered through and 
fought through to the very end. 
And then when success comes, 
the same organization, the same 
advertising and the same fight are 
retained on the job without the 
slightest change. 

It is a proposition of getting 
hold, keeping hold and then of 
refusing to let the apparent se- 
curity of your hold cause you to 
take any chances in the way of 
changing advertising or selling 
policy so your competitor may 
have a possible look-in. 

Fitzpatrick has ever been after 
the cumulative value of every- 
thing. He sees the cumulative 
effect of going everlastingly ahead 
with the same quality, the sam« 
price, the same advertising met! 
ods and mediums. Thus he has 
avoided the waste that has come 
to many manufacturers who, 1 
their haste to spread out, try a 
vertising experiments and_ thus 

(Continued on page 192) 
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nt I got it to take to Camp 

_ “It'll take faster’n you can wink on bright days, 
om if you stop’er down, and you can open’er up to 
hing take on cloudy days—and you can take time ex- 
= posures and portraits ’n’everything.” 

ian, “It’s a beaner, all righto. -How much? 

same “Twelve seeds. Dad paid for it and I’m to pay 


him back when I earn it.” 
“Good thought! I'll go work it on my pops.” 


tting Over half a million regular readers of 


Jling “The Magest. Brightest, Best Magazine 
for Boys in the World’’ 


are of camera age. Every one of them represents a 
ifter potential sale. Every sale means a direct influence for 


rer" other ssales in the crowd—for boys think “follow the 
ative leader” in practically all their activities. 

head Get your message about your merchandise before this 
sam great growing-up market. Stamp your name and your 


ret! trade-mark into the plastic minds of boys, and it will be 
has indelibly preserved. 

some Vacation time is camera time. Copy for the July issue 

, om should reach us by May 20th. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mic 


(Member A. B.C.) 
Branch Offices: 286 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1418 Lytton Building, Chicago, Il, 
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A characteristic group 
of advertisements 


In the month’s issues of 
America’s largest weekly 


Twelve different campaigns in the April 
issues of the Saturday Evening Post 
exemplify the work of this agency in 
current publications— 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon, 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, Raynsters, 
Wool Soap, Royal Electric Cleaner, 
Valet AutoStrop Razor, Gruen 
Guild Watches, Horlick’s Malted 
Milk,Barreled Sunlight,Dr.Scholl’s 
Foot Comfort Appliances, Wads- 
worth Cases, Swift Institutional. 
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The J. Walter Thompson Company has 
grown large by intensive work on a small 
number of accounts. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
eAdvertising 


"YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI CLEVELAND LONDON 











A Year of/Expansion for Newspaper 
Bureau of Advertising 


American Newspaper Publishers Association’s Advertising Bureau 
Reports on Its Activities 


HE Bureau of Advertising of 

the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association characterizes 
the record of its year’s work in a 
report submitted to the American 
Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion on April 26 in these words: 

“Previous years have been de- 
scribed by your Committee as ‘the 
best and most useful’ in the 
organization’s history, and it is 
gratifying to be able so to charac- 
terize the year now ended, because 
of concrete accomplishments.” 

The report calls specific atten- 
tion to’ 1921 as the year of expan- 
sion for the bureau, saying that 
that was “an important period, in- 
asmuch as the organization be- 
came an actual transcontinental 
factor by establishing a Pacific 
Coast office.” 

The work during the past year 
is described, in part, as follows: 

“The organization had the sat- 
isfaction of observing a greater 
number of direct results of its 
work in the way of new or in- 
creased advertising than ever be- 
fore. 

“Pursuing its policy of work- 
ing in confidence with advertisers 
and agencies, the Bureau gave 
little or no publicity to its detailed 
activities, but your Committee fol- 
lowed closely the reports of its 
work through the semi-monthly 
private summaries sent to it from 
the Bureau’s offices. 

“Your Committee had opportu- 
nities for studying intimately the 
methods of the organization 
through its Chairman who, after 
a transcontinental trip in the -in- 
terests of the Bureau, expressed 
the following imptessions to the 
membership : 

“*That there is an almost un- 
limited amount of advertising that 
can be developed in this wonder- 
ful country of ours. 

“*That the-Bureau is a potent 
factor in this development; that 
it iSsorganized .on sound. lines and 


its good work is recognized every- 
where. I was surprised and im- 
mensely pleased at. the cordial 
receptions given the Bureau rep 
resentatives by advertisers, agents 
and publishers, indicating a hig] 
appreciation of the Bureau’s posi 
tion in the advertising world.’ 

“An unusually large number of 
definite acknowledgments of hel; 
in the development of advertising 
were sent to the Bureau last year 
by advertisers and agencies. 

“The demand for printed mat- 
ter on newspapers and newspaper 
advertising during the past year 
reflected the economic conditions 
of the country and was the largest 
in the history of the Bureau. 

“The expenditures for literaturé 
were increased over the previous 
year. After all editions of the 
Bureau’s book, ‘National Advertis 
had been 
Bureau brought 
out a new volume, ‘The News 
paper Era of National Advertis 
ing. An edition exceeding 6,000 
copies of this book was printed 
and practically all of these have 
been distributed. Many publishers 
who wanted quantities for distri 
bution among their local adver 
tisers purchased them in lots of 
twenty- -five:or more at cost. 

“The comments on ‘The News- 
paper Era of National Adnentie 
ing’ have been very gratifying and 
it has been a valuable help in de 
veloping business. The book was 
made the-basis of a country-wide 
mail solicitation, which brought 
the Bureau ‘in touch with hun 
dreds of new prospects. 

“The demand for ‘Letters to 
Traveling Salesmen’ continued, 
and the entire second edition of 
this series has now been exhausted. 

“To answer the many questions 
about its own work the Bureau 
has also prepared a booklet en 
titled ‘The Bureau of Advertising 
—Its Purpose and Its Work.’ 

“Your Committee, appointed at 


ing and the Newspapers,’ 


exhausted, the 
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the 1921 convention, consisted of 
William F. Rogers, Boston Tran- 
script; Harry Chandler, Los An- 
geles Times; Howard Davis, New 
York Tribune; William Findlay, 
Toronto Globe; D. D. Moore, New 
Orleans Times-Picayune ; Fleming 
Newbold, Washington Star; David 
B. Plum, Troy Record; S. E. 
Thomason, Chicago Tribune; 
Louis Wiley, New York Times; 
John B. Woodward, Chicago 
Daily News, and Lafayette Young, 
Jr., Des Moines Capital. 

“The Committee organized at a 
meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
April 29, at 1 p.m., by re-electing 
William F. Rogers, Chairmart; 
Harry Chandler, vice-chairman, 
and Howard Davis, treasurer. 
David B. Plum was appointed 
chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee, with Louis Wiley as his asso- 
ciate. Harry D. Reynolds con- 
tinued as advisory member from 
the Six Point League during the 
year, but in January Charles B. 
Nichols was succeeded by H. K. 
Clark, as advisory member from 
the Newspaper Representatives 
Association of Chicago. 

“Your Committee has held two 
meetings during the year, one of 
which took place on October 27 
at the Bureau’s Chicago offices. 
The Chairman of the Finance 
Committee and other individual 
members of the Committee have 
been in close personal contact 
with the work of the New York 
and Chicago offices. 


MEMBERSHIP 


“One year ago the Bureau had 
448 members. Its report of Feb- 
ruary 28 shows a membership of 
382. This numerical shrinkage 
seems unusual, but is largely ex- 
plained by the loss of the Ohio 
Select List, which withdrew in a 
group. Some of these papers are 
now coming back to the Bureau 
as individual members. The losses 
in membership are among the 
smaller newspapers and have had 
little effect on the Bureau’s 
finances. 

“Of the present membership 279 
are members of the A. N. F. A. 
These figures again emphasize the 
fact that a large part of the mem- 


INK lpr. 27, 192. 
bership of the A. N. P. A., whilk 
benefiting from the work of the 
Bureau, is not contributing towar« 
its support. 

“The Bureau’s finances con 
tinued in a healthy condition an 
up until December its income wa 
considerably in excess of its ex 
penditurest The opening of th: 
San Francisco office has, how 
ever, increased its commitment 
to a point that indicates that th 
income for 1922-23 is just abou 
equal to the expected expenses. 

“The Bureau’s books’ wer 
closed on February 28 and its ac 
counts audited by Howard Green 
man, C.P.A., at the direction o 
the Committee. 

“The total gross income for th 
year was $72,706.10, while th 
total expenses were $58,378.43 
leaving a net income of $14,327.67 

“The report of indicated incom 
and budget for 1922-23, which ha 
been prepared for the Financ 
Committee, emphasizes the fac 
that if the Bureau is to mak 
enlargements during the coming 
year its income must be increased 
and this increase can come only 
through additions to its member 
ship.” 


Gannett and Associates Buy 
Utica Papers 


The Utica, N. Y., Herald-Dispatc! 
evening, and the Sunday Tribune hav 
been purchased by Erwin R. Dave 
port, Frank E. Gannett and Woodfor 
. Copeland, who control the Roches 
ter, N. Y., Times-Union and the Elmira 
v Star-Gasette. Mr. Gannett 

and publisher of the Ithaca 
Journal-News. The four eve 
ning papers will be operated as a grou 


Queen-Make Dress Account 
for The Erickson Company 
I. Ginsberg & Bros., New York, ma 


street and hous 
have placed the 
Erickson Cx 


ers of “Queen-Make” 

dresses, aprons, etc., 

advertising with The 
pany, New York 


C. C. Lawler with “Good 
Housekeeping” 


C. C. Lawler, for the last six years 
with Frank Seaman, Inc., and bef 
that with Fuller & Smith, will join t 
Eastern advertising staff of G: 
Housekeeping . 
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Radio—The Register and Tribune 
broadcasting station is the first 
established by an Iowa newspaper. 


How Des Moines 
Newspapers Rank 
in Circulation 


Government Statements for 6 Months 
Ending March 31, 1922 


The Register and Tribune. . . . . 122,074 
66,049 morning; 56,025 evening 


Des Moines Sunday Register. . . . 116,465 
Second evening newspaper . . . . 60,186 
Second Sunday newspaper . . . . 33,608 
Last evening newspaper . . . . . 31,780 


the Register is a threecent murumg and a ten-cent Sunday uewspaper. The 
Tribune is a two-cent evening newspaper. The other two Des Moines evening 
pers sell for one cent, while the second Sunday paper sells for five cents. 


The milline rate of The Register and Tribune 
is much the lowest of any Iowa newspaper 
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In Gollier’s for April 29: 


Tue KIcK IN THE Rassit’s Foor 
By H. C. Witwer 
Move THE WHEELS 
By W. R. Basset 
THE KIDNAPPING OF Puppy LOoSHER 
By Berthe K. Mellett 
On TIPTOE 
By Stewart Edward White 
THe HicH Spirit or SPoRTSMANSHIP 
By Heywood Broun 
Down But Nor Out 
By Alma and Paul Ellerbe 
New VolIces IN THE WILDERNESS 
By M. J. Caveney . 
UncLE HENRY 
On Millionaires’ Sons 
EDITORIALS 


Above the Ears The World's Friendly Voices 
For a Man-Size Job Where Sex Shouldn't Count 


Cartoon by J. N. DARLING 
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They were holding meet- 
ings and putting on-hurrah 
luncheons in a western 
manufacturing town as 
part of a drive to get jobs 
for their unemployed. 


One manufacturer, called 
hard-hearted, but really 
hard-headed, refused ‘to 
participate. 


He thought unemploy- 
ment was not cured by 
siving men jobs. That was 
philanthropy. 


The good ideas he had are 
Siven in “Move the Wheels” 
in Collier’s for April 29. 


T! Collier's 


THE ‘NATIONAL ‘WEEKLY 
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Baltimore 

Port Activities 
Widen Field 
for National 
Manufacturer 


ALTIMORE has 

B added forty-one 

new steamship 

lines to her port ac- 
tivities since 1919. 


This one fact in_ itself 
shows the constantly in- 
creasing importance of this 
city as a great wholesale 
buyingcenter. With such 
firms as Carter, Webster 
& Company developing 
more and more business agric 
each year to keep pace _ Ge 
with this expansion, the the } 
opportunities for the the | 
national manufacturer in opere 


For 25 years or more i i up st 
ek ape = the Baltimore field loom larger all the time. - 
nd | 


Webster & Com- : : . - . / 
An intensive cam f advertising in the NEWS and 

pany, Inc., has en- paign oF a g a 

[Cyedestesdily grow- ‘AMERICAN forms a most substantial basis upon which to aoe. 


ingbusinessthrough- — build up dealer and consumer demand in Baltimore. need 

out the southeastern , pa 

_— ee Going into 180,000 homes— practically every worth while smente 

o least one-half of home in and near Baltimore—these papers, besides densely 
e three thousand 4 . : : wn | 

merchant customers Covering this territory, possess a reader influence that makes Ty 

of this firm come to _ their columns splendidly effective for advertisers. a 

Baltimore in person und 

to do their buying. You can bring your product into spot-light prominence in 

Mr. F. L. Webster Baltimore through the help of NEWS and AMERICAN 

is president of the advertising 

company. F 


The combined rate for these two papers is 30 cents daily for 1,000 lines or 
more, Sunday 35 cents ; Sunday American Rotagravure, 35 cents per line flat. 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


Che PaltimoreAmerican 


Morning, Daily And Sunday. 


DAN A. CARROLL . E. LUTZ 
Eastern Representative estern Representative 


150 Nassau Street Tower Bidg. 
New York A ew (me Chicago 
Advertising Manager 





Better Merchandising Will Result 
from the New Farm Movement 


Moline Plow Company’s President Tells How His Campaign Plans to 
Capitalize the New Agricultural Movement 


By Theodore 


ALF of American domestic 

commerce proceeds from the 
farmers. The co-operative move- 
ment which is spreading oyer the 
prairies like a fire is bound to 
put the rollers under many long- 
established business practices and 
relations. Today the farmers are 
giving their attention mostly to co- 
operative marketing. Co-operation 
in buying will come next. Every 
manufacturer and merchant whose 
patronage comes in any important 
degree from the farmers will do 
well to lay his plans to ride with 
instead of being ridden over by 
agricultural co-operation. 

George N. Peek, president of 
the Moline Plow Company, sensed 
the business implications of co- 
operation just as it began to get 
up steam two years ago. He laid 
his plans to get aboard at once 
and he is now a first-class passen- 
ger. Instead of subscribing to 
propaganda to check co-operation, 
Mr. Peek devoted thought to 
reconciling its purposes with his 
own business objectives. 

‘The American farm co-operative 
1nd organizational movement 
caught my imagination early,” said 
Mr. Peek when I asked him to 
explain his method of traveling 
with co-operation, and how he 

me to take it up. “I said not 
long ago in a public address and 
| repeat it now: ‘The American 

m movement toward organiza- 

is the most important thing 
has happened in American 
culture since the embattled 
mers of Lexington fired the 
heard round the world.’ 
here is nothing fanatically 
rian or destructively radical 
t it. Its leaders take their 
with the biggest men in our 
nal life. They are moving 
ly and without fuss or 
rs to stupendous results. 
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The very elements conspire to aid 
and forward them. It permeates 
the whole body of farmers, and 
directly or indirectly is drawing 
them together in the most power- 
ful organization in America. There 
is nothing to compare with it in 
our agricultural history. 

“Thanks to the movement, 
farmers talk a different language 
from the one they did ten years 
ago. There is among them much 
agreement and little conflict. They 
are moderate but determined in 
demand. They grow more clear 
in vision and more compact in 
action every day. The things they 
are demanding are right for them 
and right for the nation; more, 
they are necessary both for the 
farmer and for the nation. 


THE FARMERS’ INSISTENT DEMAND 


“Now, getting right down to 
the relation of selling plows to 
the new farm movement: What 
are the farmers demanding? In 
the last analysis, two things—more 
of the consumer’s dollar for what 
they produce and less waste in 
their dollar for what they buy. 
You can wrap reams of discourse 
and amplification around these two 
elemental planks if you want to, 
but they will be there just the 
same. Co-operation is one of the 
means for realizing those essen- 
tial requirements. In fact, with- 
out some degree or form of co- 
operation they cannot be realized 
Therefore, watch co-operation 
grow among the farmers. 

“Tt didn’t take me long, after I 
got 'to thinking about what the 
farmers are after, to see that we 
farm implement men would wake 
up some day and find we were in 
front of a locomotive and no time 
to get off the track. Being out to 
reduce the costs of what they buy, 


I could sce the farmers coming 
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our way with a rush. We decided 
to meet them half way. We con- 
cluded to make up our mind that 
co-operation was fine. 

“Here’s the result: Instead of 
30,000 accounts from crossroad 
elevators and blacksmith shops on 
our books we hope to have about 
2,000 accounts of: real up-to-date 
distributors operating in close co- 
operation with farmers and serv- 
ing them better than they were 
ever served before. The farmers 
will be getting their plows much 
cheaper and we will be making 
some money when business gets 
into its stride again. How can 
this be done? By establishing a 
distributor who will not rely on 
petty retail buying and selling of 
implements, but on a great, big dis- 
tributing business in co-operation 
with county farm bureaus and 
local farmers’ unions. 

“In place of a retail pedler at 
every crossroads, we want about 
one of our quantity distributors to 
a county. He is always a man 
who is personally acceptable to 


the local farm organization, thinks 


their thoughts, serves their ends, 
and speaks their language. We 
and the distributor say to the 
farmers’ organization: ‘Here is 
our price list. It’s on a sliding 
scale—a scale that slides with the 
service you demand. You get 
what you pay for and you get all 
that you pay for. You can save 
as much or as little as you like. 
You can pay cash on delivery, 
take your machines away from 
the car the day of arrival and 
agree to furnish your own repair 
service or else pay for it. If you 
do that, you do not have to pay 
us for banking accommodation, 
insurance, storage, and the carry- 
ing of bad accounts. Also we do 
not have to maintain expensive 
branch storage houses and- dis- 
tributing systems. The goods go 
to you directly from factory to 
farm. You don’t pay for storage 
financing, canvassing, collecting. 
service, or any other frills that 
have hitherto been pyramided and 
covered up in the retail price. If 
you want more accommodations 
you can have them and pay for 
just what you get.’ 
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“Well, of course, when we be- 
gan building up this new selling 
scheme the farmers naturally said, 
‘Why don’t you eliminate this 
county distributor and sell to our 
organizations directly?’ ‘All right,’ 
we answered, ‘but, of course, then 
your prganization will have to hir< 
someone to attend to the business, 
keep replacement parts, render re- 
pair service, etc. That will prob- 
ably cost you more than it will 
the distributor we suggest and you 
will be bothered with the details 
of business. And the chances are 
that you won’t save anything in 
prices after you figure your ex- 
pense; besides, the job probally 
won't be so well done.’ Generally, 
they saw the point. 


CUTS DISTRIBUTION COSTS 


“We have cut out thousands of 
local dealers with a trade so small 
that they had to have large mar- 
gins to live, although the profits 
were really absorbed in the ex- 
pense of carrying on the business 
We .have cut out the load of 
financing dealers, and the expense 
of looking after the accounts; we 
have done away with much inter- 
mediate storage; we have reduced 
the overhead of management as 
well as of finance. Through 
pooled buying the farmers enable 
us to accomplish all these savings 
and we divide the savings with 
them. The county distributor 
handling a large volume of busi- 
ness on a cash basis and not hav- 
ing to carry a large stock, with all 
its cost requires, can make good 
money on a small margin—a mar- 
gin so small as not to arouse 
the enmity of the farmers, and 
they have the satisfaction of co- 
operating in making their savings 
The county distributor is 1 
sense a middleman, to be sure. but 
his function is an essential one 
because implements require local 
service. We believe that in main 
taining him as an_ independent 
business man, rather than having 
him act as a paid employee of th 
farmers, results are better a 
around, although we have no ob 
jection to the farmers maintaining 
their own distributor. At any 
rate, we have cut the cost of 
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trivution to the bone, and that has 
resulted in surprising savings in 
the price to the farmer. The only 
W the co-operators can co- 
operate any further than we have 
sted them is to go into the 
w-making business themselves, 
| just at present farming gives 
m all the gambles they want 
hout taking on those of manu- 
turing. 
‘lust so far as co-operation 
kes for economy and efficiency 
s desirable and is just as sure 
ome as big business came into 
manufacturing. It is as foolish 
berate and deplore it as to 
sue with the weather. If you 
trade with farmers and want to 
survive, figure out how you can 
operate with co-operation; if 
u can’t figure it out, you'll have 
Personally, of course, we 
will be sorry for you, but the 
world is moving and will have to 
keep right on regardless of indi- 
viduals who want it to stand still. 
Those who are waiting for con- 
ditions to return to normal will 
till be waiting when the bell 
We move forward, not 
backward.” 


\ppointments of W. B. Ziff 
& Co. 
\. J. Beck, formerly with the Kansas 
Star, has been appointed manager 
Kansas City office, which has re 
tly been opened by W. B. Ziff & 
mpany, Chicago publishers’ represen 
ve Earl D. Beckwith, at one time 
auger of the St. Louis and Detroit 
es of the S. C. Beckwith Special 
cy, Chicago newspaper represen- 
ve, has joined the Chicago office of 
B. Ziff & Company. The latter com- 
vy has been appointed Central- 
stern advertising representative of 
World, New York. 


Pierce Will Join Detroit 
Agency 
Pierce, assistant advertising 
of The Aladdin Company, of 
Mich., will become associated 


Fred M. Randall Company, 
on May 1 as an _ account 


to o 
o go. 


lio Paper Has Has San Fran- 
cisco Office 


Dealer, New York, has 
Coast office in San 
management of 


Radio 
a Pacific 
sco. under’ the 
Loughery, 
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Business Publishers’ Direct- 


Mail Meeting 


The New, York Business Publishers 
Association, Inc.,. will hold its April 
dinner at the Machinery (Club, New 
York, on the evening of April 28. The 
general topic of the evening will be 
“By Mail. " Geo. ( Crowley will 
speak on “Getting and Holding the Sub 
scription” " . Scott, president of 
the E. A. Scott Publishing Co., on 
“Getting and Holding Advertising,” and 
Mrs. J. A. Allen, of the Iron Age Pub 
lishing Co., on “Getting and Holding 
Good-will.” 


Lorenzen & Thompson Add 
to Staff 


Ernest W. Appleby has become asso- 
ciated with Lorenzen & Thompson, Inc., 
publishers’ representatives, of New York 
and Chicago. He has been connected 
with the George Ratten Company for 
several years, as well as Calkins & Hol 
den. More recently he has been gen 
eral manager of Stanley E. Gunnison, 
Inc., New York, from which position 
he resigned to join the Lorenzen & 
Thompson organization. 


Four New Accounts for 
ys . . 
Critchfield & Co. 
Critchfield & Company, Chicago ad 
vertising agency, have secured the ac 
counts of the following companies 
Joseph Barnett & Company, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Ia., manufacturer of lightning rods; 
The Hockaday Company, Chicago, man 
ufacturer of paints; J. M. Collins Com. 
pany, Minneapolis, manufacturer of 
“Honey Scotch” candy, and the Cities 
Service Oil Company, Minneapolis. 


K. S. Fenwick Joins Hulscher- 
Rothenburg 


Kenneth S. Fenwick, formerly 


eneral 
manager of the Consolidated Advertis 
ing Service, Toronto, and more recently 
copy director of Smith, Sturgis & 
Moore, Inc., New York, is now with 
Hulscher-Rothenburg, Inc., advertising 
agency, New York, in charge of Cana 
dian advertising and merchandising. 


Mecca Products Account for 
H. C. Goodwin, Inc. 


The advertising account of the Mecca 
Medicinal Products Company, of Roch 
ester, N. Y., maker of Moava Dental 
Cream, Medicinal Soap, Mavosol and 
Mavadone, has been placed with H. C. 
Goodwin, Inc., of Rochester. News 
papers are being used. 


Columbian Rope Appoints 
H. K. McCann 
The Columbian Rope Company, Au 


burn, N. Y., has placed its advertising 
account with The H. K. McCann Co 








Should Advertising 
Agencies Sign Their 
Copy? ° 


Tne Byron G. Moon Company, Ine. 
Troy, N. Y., April 14,1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A few years ago it was the practice of 
some of the advertising agencies to use 
a mark or insignia upon the advertise 
ments appearing in publications to 
designate the organization which pre- 
pared the copy. Recently this prac 
tice seems to have disappeared. Will 
you kindly advise if this opinion is cor 
rect and whether or not there is any 
reason for eliminating such marks? 

fue Byron G. Moon Company, Inc., 

Wiitram W. Bresiin 


HE practice which Mr. Bres- 

lin describes has not entirely 
disappeared. Occasionally we see 
a piece of advertising copy bear- 
ing the name of the agency which 
prepared it. There is really no 
serious objection to signing adver- 
tisements in this way, save for 
one thing: Advertising is most 
successful when the reader is not 
aware that it is an advertisement 
which he is reading. Good adver- 
tising is not too blatantly self- 
conscious. It does not protrude 
itself to such an extent that it 
puts the proposition it is making 
in the shadow. Advertising has 
made its greatest progress since 
it passed out of the “clever” stage. 
People used to say “Aren't adver 
tising men clever?” While admir- 
ing the cleverness of the advertiser 
they could not become completely 
absorbed in the idea he was ad- 
vertising. The good actor makes 
his audience oblivious of the fact 
that he is acting. You are not 
conscious of the elocution of the 
great orator. You are not aware 
of the strategy or the verbal me- 
chanics of the good salesman. 
The same principle holds in ad 
vertising.—|Ed. Printers’ INK 


Carlot Receivers Advertise 
Market 


Forty wholesale produce firms, mem 
bers of the Philadelphia Perishable 
Carlot. Receivers’ Association, are par- 
ticipating in a co-operative advertising 
campaign. In page space in produce 
business papers, the association is telling 
facts of interest to shippers concerning 
the Philadelphia market and its re 
ceivers 
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New Accounts Added by 
Nichols-Moore Agency 


The Nichols-Moore Company, adv: 
tising agency, Cleveland, has obtain 
the following accounts: National Cer 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, manufactur:, 
of Emmer grain products, for which 
local campaigns in the larger hub 
bing centres are planned; the Sterling 
Wheelbarrow Company, Milwauk« 
Wis., manufacturer of the “Attaboy 
Baro” wheelbarrow; The Argus Manu 
facturing Company, Cleveland, paint 
makers, and The Warren City Tank 
Boiler Company, Warren, O. Ney 
papers will be used at present by 
except the last account 


Paul T. Cherington Will Join 
J. Walter Thompson 
Paul T. Cherington has resigned 4s 
secretary-treasurer of the National .\s 

sociation of Wool Manufacturers, 
fective May 31. He will join the | 
Walter Thompson Co., Inc., on June 

Mr. Cherington was _ professor f 
marketing at Harvard University before 
his connection with the National Asso 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers. Dur 
ing the war he was fiber expert in the 
commodities section of the Shipping 
Board Division of Planning and Sia 
tistics and did similar work for the 
War Industries Board 


Curtiss Aeroplane Appoints 


Agency 
The Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Cor 
poration, Garden City, N. . has aj 


pointed the advertising agency 
Groesbeck, Hearn & Hindle, Inc., New 
York, to handle its advertising. Bus 
ness papers will be used, 

This agency has also obtained the 
accounts of Tappé gowns, and the Le 
ington Radio and Electric Compa 
both of New York 


Hawaiian Pineapple Account 
for H. K. McCann Co. 
The Hawaiian Pineapple Packers’ 
Association, San Francisco, has placed 
its advertising account with the San 
Francisco office of The H. K. McCann 
Co. A national magazine campaig' 

planned. 


Coffee Advertising to Appear 
in Newspapers 
A newspaper campaign is being 
planned for the Young & Griffin Coffee 
Co., Inc., Franco-American and Alli 
coffee. The Biow Company, Inc., ‘New 
York, has the account. 


nce 


K. L. Morgan with John 
Hanrahan 
Keith Lindsay Morgan, recently 
charge of printing service for Wils 
Farrington, has joined the staff of 
Hanrahan, New York 
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THE 
Philadelphia Bulletin 


in Celebrating Its 





Diamond Anniversary 


wishes to extend thanks to its many 
well-wishers for their congratulations. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concen- 
trating in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Bulletin 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 


Bulletin is one of the largest in America 


Net paid daily average circula- 
tion for March, 502,354 copies a 


day. 


No artificial methods of stimulating 
circulation are used by The Bulletin. 


New York—Dan A, Carroll, 150 Nassaw St. 

Detroit—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Blvd. 
Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Blvd. 

San Francisco—Allen Hofman, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 
London—1i125 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 

Paris—5 rue Lamartine (9). 


(Copyright, 1922——Bulletin Company) 
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“Our farm. business 
took a marked 
upturn last fall” 


writes the Western Electric Company. “It 
was coincident with our making THE 
COUNTRY GENTLEMAN the backbone of 
our advertising campaign. 


“Our farm power and light market is among 
a growing class of farmers who want modern 
comforts and labor-saving conveniences. 


“We made an investigation to learn from 
farmers and dealers themselves the best 
medium for reaching these leading farmers. 


“We found THE COUNTRY GENTLE- 
MAN read by the country’s most pro- 
gressive farmers and dealers. Results 
produced by it have been very satisfac- 
tory and it gets first consideration when 
national farm publications are chosen 
to carry our advertising.” 


The COUNTRY ( 


The Country Gentleman The Ladies’ Home Journal The Saturday Evening Post 
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12 months to pay 


‘Oneed to wart any longer, Equip 
your farm with electncity right 


Power and Light Outfit wedsing and 
saving for you. 

Por same idea of what Western 
Electric Power and Light can do, 











The upturn in the Western Electric 
Company’s farm business began with 
this advertisement. 


{ GENTLEMAN 


e Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Spheres of Influence 


OUR voice may “carry” 1,000 miles by radio, 

but in the ordinary affairs of life it will not 

“carry” as much influence with the distant hearer 
as that of his next-door neighbor. 


This rule applies, also, to newspapers. The forces 
that are making civilized society more and more a 
complex system of communities, interrelated yet each 
complete in its essentials, have supplied the telegraph 
and other quick means of intercommunication that en- 
able “local newspapers” to give later world news than 
can be offered by any outside competitor. And in local 
news, of course, the news of most intimate value, the 
outside newspaper does not presume to compete. 


Such a thing as a “national newspaper” is, therefore, 
becoming more and more impossible. The newspaper 
that intensively cultivates and scrupulously and ener- 
getically serves its own immediate community has 
neither time nor need for any other field. It occupies 
the field wherein its influence is supreme. 


Successful advertisers have learned that for effective 
national and EXtensive publicity they must rely on 
magazines and other non-news publications, but that 
for INtensive, result-getting cultivation of rich local 
fields they must use the most influential of the local 
newspapers. 


The Chicago Daily News is satisfied and proud to 
be THE leading local and home newspaper of Chicago 
and its immediate suburbs. With its circulation of 
more than 400,000, of which 94 per cent is concentrated 
in Chicago and its suburbs, it serves and influences a 
larger population than is touched by many a self-styled 
“national medium.” In its own great field it has en- 
joyed pre-eminence for more than forty-five years. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 

















Coca-Cola Picture Advertising 
Takes Intricacies from 
Turnover 


Diagram Makes Plain to Retailer How to Make $1,650 Net in Year with 
Total Investment of $75 





HE Coca-Cola Company, in The company, it will be remem- 
keeping With its intention ex-  bered, is bending every effort to 
iressed in the November 24, 1921, make the per capita consumption 
ssue of Printers’ INK, is devot- of its beverage this year three and 
ng a considerable portion of its a half drinks instead of three, fig- 
uring this fractional 

increase will enable 

it to sell more than 

| 3,000,000 additional 

COCA-COLA'S TURNOVER gallons of syrup. As 
make your Fountain Pay one means of ob- 

taining the necessary 

YOU TAKE QUT A TOTAL OF $250%# dealer co-operation 

ee eee which it must have 


WHICH $137 22 IS CLEAR PROFIT 
SEE HOW THE PROCESS 1S to force things along 


REPEATED AGAIN AND AGAIN. i 
! that far, it is em- 
| i i phasizing to him that 
he can invest $75 in 
a barrel of Coca- 
Cola syrup and make 
$1,650 net profit in 
a year. 

With all due re- 
spect to those gentle- 
men who declare the 
manufacturer makes 
a mistake by assum- 
: ing the retailer has 
f re i | at best only a rudi- 
iF ai — oye mentary knowledge 
. of certain merchan- 
ET OE NA Ey dising essentials, it 
° is a fact that such 

Oe J \ a proposition, badly 
paar i aes Se att So aoe presented to the 
‘tee Cola Company average soft - drink 

md cae im) dispenser, would not 

: ores hit the mark. He 

{OWING DRUGGISTS HOW COCA-COLA’S TURNOVER TURNS probably would be- 

OVER AND OVER AGAIN lieve it because the 

company told him 

isiness-paper advertising this so. But he would have to under- 
ir to an effort to make the re- stand as well as believe if he could 
er understand the turnover be expected to put the requisite 
position in its right relation to selling enthusiasm behind his part 

‘-Cola profits. The picture- of the undertaking. 

ram idea is being used to re- This. is why the company 

from this abstruse subject adopted the picture method of 

t many retailers conceive to be exemplifying turnover as against 

mysteries or intricate prob- the conventional figure argument, 

» that only the expert account- which only the comparative few 

lares tackle. understand. 
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A current advertisement shows 
a drawing of a glass of Coca-Cola, 
together with some simple word- 
ing, telling the dealer that he 
takes 5,000 such glasses at five 
cents each out of a barrel of Coca- 
Cola syrup. He is shown that he 
has to put into the barrel $75, rep- 
resenting the cost of the syrup and 
$37.50 for overhead—the over- 
head, however, being called “labor 
and so forth.” Thus there is a 
clear profit of $137.50 on the 
barrel. 

A bank book with a line leading 
to it graphically suggests to the 
dealer that he can transfer the 
$137.50 to his bank account. An- 
other line leads to a second glass 
of Coca-Cola, plainly indicating 
that the $112.50, representing cost 
of syrup and labor, be put into 
another barrel for the second 
month. Here the process is re- 
peated with $137.50 going into the 
bankas before and $112.50 being 
devoted to buying and dispensing 
another barrel for the third 
month. 

The picture concludes its story 
by presenting a little diagram 
showing how the net profit, con- 
served in this way, piles up month 
by month, while the initial invest- 
ment remains the same. For the 
first month the diagram shows the 
one investment and the one turn- 
over. On the second the turnover 
column begins to grow, showing 
two transactions for the two 
months, netting $137.50 each. By 
the end of seven months seven 
turnovers, each __ representing 
$137.50 net profit are shown, with 
the original $112.50, for buying 
syrup and selling it, still working 
merrily away. 

Necessarily before a manufac- 
turer can advertise in this graphic 
fashion, giving definite figures, he 
has to know what he is talking 
about. This means he must know 
the dealer. There is much more 
back of the Coca-Cola campaign 
than the work of some clever ad- 
vertising man who evolved the 
plain-spoken diagram. The effort 
is based on the most intimate 
acquaintance with the problems of 
the soft-drink seller, ranging from 
the drug store or confectionery on 


.the various 
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street down to the 
corner fruit store. Experts studied 
types of stores and 
figured out to the extent of a long 
string of decimals the cost of 
serving a single drink of Coca- 
Cola. From these figures an aver- 
age was taken. The company 
therefore can speak with absolute 
authority in its turnover presenta- 
tion. 

Little direct talk is to be made 
in the 1922 Coca-Cola business- 
paper advertising in behalf of the 
merits of the drink itself. The 
consumer advertising _will _ be 
depended upon to do such selling 
as the dealer may need in this 
respect. The direct message to 
him will pound away steadily on 
selling—and on the profit that can 
be made from a consistent use of 
the small initial investment prin- 
ciple. 


a prominent 


Appointments by Chicago 

“Evening Post” 

Shaffer has been appointed 
manager of the Chicago Eve 
and Frank R. Hussey has 
been made business and advertising 
manager. .Mr. Shaffer has been busi 
ness manager of the Post for several 
years. Mr. Hussey, who has been ad 
vertising manager for fifteen years, 
formerly was advertising manager of 
the Chicago Herald and previous t 
that was connected with the Tribune. 


Carroll 
general 
ning Post, 


Peach and Fig Growers’ 
Appointment 
E. S. Moorehead has been 


appointed 
sales manager of the California Peac! 
and Fig Growers, succeeding A, J. Sturte 
vant, Jr., who retires to take “charge of 
his orchard interests. Mr. Moorehead 
for the last year has been manager of 
special sales and assistant sales mat 
ager. He was one of the organizers of 
the California Olive Association. 


H. R. Hazard with Gotham 
Agency 
The Gotham Advertising Agency, New 
York, has added lazard to its 
staff. Mr. Hazard was formerly wit 
Dun’s International Review and Export 
American Industries, now Export. 


New Sales Manager of 
Templar Motors 


M. Bleiwiss has been appointed sales 
manager of The Templar Motors Con 
pany, Cleveland, succeeding Paul 
Ryan. 
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Salt Lake City to Advertise 
Itself 


Lake City plans to advertise 
tself. A campaign is scheduled to be 
in the first week in May. According 
o this plan, 200 advertisements will 
ippear in twenty metropolitan news 
apers in every section of the country 
xcept New England. 

The campaign is in charge of Stevens 
« Wallis, ee, advertising agents, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


John H. DeWild to Leave 


Minneapolis 
John H. DeWild, for the last three 
ears manager of the merchants’ service 
uureau of the Northwest Commercial 
Bulletin and Hardware Trade, Minne- 
polis, will become manager of the mer- 
chants’ service work for the Ely-Walker 
Dry Goods Company, St. Louis, on 
May 1. He was formerly assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Minneapolis 
ibune. 


Salt 


Reginald Dykers Joins ‘Facts 
About Sugar” 

Dykers, for many years 
jusiness manager of the Louisiana 
‘lanter, has become associated with 
Facts About Sugar, New York. He 
will be in charge of the Southern ter- 
with headquarters at New 


Reginald 


ritory, 
Orleans. 
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Everett “Herald” Company 


Reorganized 

With the death of James B. Best, con 
trolling interest in The Herald Pub- 
lishing Company, Everett, Wash., is 
assumed by Gertrude D. Best, president 
of the reorganized company. This 
company will continue publication of 
the Everett Daily Herald, with the 
same policies that have governed it in 
the past. The active management of 
the editorial and business departments 
will remain unchanged, with C. S. Cole- 
man as editor and J. H. Carter as 
business manager. 


Springfield, Mass., “Union” 
Has Retail Publication 
The Springfield, Mass., Union’s mer- 
chandising service department has 
started publication of a monthly mer- 
chandising publication for retailers in 
its territory under the name of “The 
Springfield Union Retail Informer.” 


Coal Trade Paper in Texas 


The first number of the Southwestern 
Coal Dealer, a semi-monthly publication, 
was issued this month, from Dallas, 
Tex. Jack J. Drew is the publisher. 


The Grand Junction, Colo., Daily 
News has appointed M. C. Mogenson 
& Co., Inc., as its Pacific Coast repre 
sentative. 








The 


George L Dyer Company 
, ae 


New York 
Western Offices 
76 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago 


Newspaper, Magazine 
and Street Car Advertising 


Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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Descriptive Names Must Be 
Accurate, Says Court 


The United States Supreme Court in 
a decision handed down Monday up 
holds the Federal Trade Commission in 
its order forbidding the Winsted Ho 
siery Company to label goods “merino,” 
“wool” and ‘“‘worsted,” unless the un 
derwear is made entirely of these 
materials. 

The decision has been awaited with 
much interest because of its possible 
effect on those numerous descriptive 
trade terms which have grown up in 
many industries, but which no longer 
accurately describe the contents or in 
gredients of the product to which they 
are applied. 

The majority opinion of the Court 
was written by Justice Brandeis. The 
order of the Federal Trade Commission 
which the higher body now confirms 
was: 

“Cease and desist from employing or 
using as labels or brands on underwear 
or other knit goods not composed wholly 
of wool, or on the wrappers, boxes or 
other containers in which they are de- 
livered to customers, the world ‘merino,’ 
‘wool’ or ‘worsted’ alone or in combina- 
tion with any other word or words, un- 
less accompanied by a word or words 
designating the substance, fibre or ma- 
terial other than wool of which the 
garments are composed in part (e. g., 
‘merino, wool and cotton’; ‘wool and 
cotton’; ‘worsted, wool and cotton’; 
‘wool, cotton and silk’), or by a word 
or words otherwise clearly indicating 
that such underwear or other goods is 
not made wholly of wool (e. g., part 
wool).”” 

The decision is regarded as strength- 
ening the authority of the Federal Trade 
Commission in actions of this kind. 


“Post-Intelligencer”’ 
Appointment 


E, Arsneau, for a number of years 
with a Scripps-McRae interests in the 
capacity of advertising manager and 
business manager, and later connected 
with the Los Angeles Times and also 
with the Los Angeles Express, has heen 
made director of advertising of the 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


Seattle 


New York “Tribune” Appoints 
U. S. G. Welch 


U. S. G. Welch, Western manager 
of the New York Tribune, at Chicago, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
He succeeds F. Porter Caruthers, who. 
as reported elsewhere in this issue of 
Printers’ Ink, has become advertising 
manager of the New York Evening Post 


The Inlaid Company, Providence, 
R. I., manufacturer of Fi Fi products, 
has placed its account with the P. J. 
O’Keefe Advertising Agency, Inc., Bos- 
ton, Mass. National niediums are being 
used, 
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Newspapers’ Annual Con- 
vention Starts 


[he thirty-sixth annual convention of 
the American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation, which started yesterday at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York, and which 
will end tomorrow, has had a number of 
questions before it for consideration. 
Labor, taxation, postal rates, paper sup 
ply and advertising rates have been 
among the most important of these 
questions. 

The convention was 
into session on Wednesday morning. 
Executive sessions of the publishers 
association and of the Associated Press 
on April 24 and 25 preceded the formal 
opening of the convention. 

The report of the Bureau of Adver- 
tising of the association was given at 
@ meeting yesterday. This report is 
printed elsewhere in this issue of 
Printers’ Inx. The annual banquet of 
the bureau will be held tonight at ‘the 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

Tomorrow the yearly business meeting 
of the association will be hdd and the 
election of officers will take place. 


New York Advertising Club 
Has New Building Plan 


The New York Advertising Club has 
under consideration a plan for the erec 
tion of a new clubhouse. This particular 
plan calls for the purchase of a site on 
West Forty-sixth Street at an estimated 
cost of $600,000 and the erection of a 
ten-story building on that site at an 
estimated cost of $1,200,000. 

The financing plan provides for a first 
mortgage of $1,100,000; a second mort- 
gage in the amount of $250,000; the is 
suance of preferred stock in the amount 
of $350,000 and a cash subscription of 
$100,000. 

The directors of the club have ap 
proved the financing plan and will sub- 
mit it to a full membership meeting to 
be held on April 27 for the members’ 
authorization before final action is taken. 


officially called 


Chicago Agency Secures New 


Accounts 

Stavrum & Shafer, Inc., Chicago ad 
vertising agency, has secured the ac 
counts of the Automatic Cradle Com 
pany, Stevens Point, Wis., manufacturer 
of cradles; the Bukolt Manufacturing 
Company, Stevens Point, is., manu 
facturer of the Romey Fuel Electrofier 
an automobile accessory, and the McKin 
non Manufacturing Company, Wiscon 
sin Rapids, Wis., manufacturers of aut< 
bus bodies 


American Piano Bench Account 
for Chicago Agency 


The American Piano Bench Company 


Chicago, has placed its advertising a 
count with the Irwin L. Rosenber: 
Company, Chicago advertising agency) 
A campaign in musical publications | 
being planned. 
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The Indianapolis 


NEWS 


1921 department store adver- 
tising lineage exceeded the 
other Indianapolis newspapers 
combined, by more than a 
million lines. 


Theres no argument about 
The Indianapolis News. 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
’ Advertising Manager 
New York Office Chicago Office 
DAN A. CARROLL J. E. LUTZ 
150 Nassau Street The Tower Bidg 
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The weekly blanket 
of the three-part oil 
industry—produc- 
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As a result of the recent trip of 
Mr. W. C. Platt, Pres., and Mr. 
Paul Wagner, productio 


from our Houston office, 
just added 200 Mexican oi 


photos to this collection. 
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than Space 


agencies and advertising managers 


N OUR present files are more than 2,000 
photos of equipment installations in oil 
plants and producing fields the world over, 
the majority taken by our own staff men.* 


These photos form just one detail in N. P. 
N. Service—a service which is definitely 


organized on the following basis:— 


We believe that the 
modern advertiser real- 
izes that a business paper 
can serve him best not by 
mere copy-service (filling 
his space with type and 
illustrations) but by (1) 
authoritative analyses of 
his market, (2) intimate 
advice on the sales meth- 
ods practicable to that 
market and (3) field as- 
sistance in securing suit- 
able advertising material. 


In that belief we have 
organized ourselves to be 


both publishers and sales- - 


counsellors in our special 
field, the Petroleum In- 
dustry. 


To agencies we are glad 


to render an assistance 
which will enable them 
to approach new pros- 
pects (if not already agen- 
cy-handled) with a com- 
plete exposition of the 
three-part oil market. 
(We have no desire to be 
an advertising agency but 
want the proper adver- 
tising agency business to 
go through agencies.) 

To agencies and adver- 
tisers using space we are 
glad to render a further 
service in the form of 
field-photographs, coun- 
sel on copy-slants and 
similar details in which 
our detailed intimacy 
with our industry can be 
made useful. 


Any office of National Petroleum News 
will gladly co-operate with you 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 
District Offices: 

TULSA, OKLA. CHICAGO NEW YORK 
608 Cosden Bidg. 432 Conway Bldg. 342 Madison Ave. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, 614 Beatty Bldg. 


Members A. B. C. and A. B. P. 





More than 600,000 
persons live and 
buy in the Mil- 
waukee - Wiscon- 
sin Market. They 
spend more than 
eleven millon 


dollars every 
business day. 


The Journal is read by 
more people in the Mil- 
waukee-Wisconsin Mar- 
Ket than any other 
publication in the world. 


Cu Dhe Milwaukee 
OURNAL 


FIRST - by Merit 





Building a Perfume Business on a 


Single Odor 


Period of Experimentation for Cheramy, Inc., Was Two Years, but Dis- 
tribution Has Been Obtained in Four Months 


By James True 


( N the first of last December, 
Cheramy, Inc., a new com- 
pany with a new product, an- 
unced its line of perfumes and 
toilet accessories to the trade and 
egan a modest advertising cam- 
aign to the public, using only 
yO magazines that appeal mainly 
fashionable women and the 
rotagravure section of one New 
York paper. By April 10, this 
year, after spending only slightly 
more than $7,000 a month for 
advertising (a total of $30,000), 
the company had a distribution 
of more than 40 per cent of its 
prospective customers in the metro- 
politan district, with adequate rep- 
resentation in all of the large and 
most of the smaller cities of the 
country, and was firmly estab- 
shed on a profitable basis. 

Even a casual inspection of the 
thousands of items that make up 
the stock of the toilet accessory 
section of any large, high-class 
department or drug store would 
convince anyone, who had the 
slightest experience in merchan- 
dising, that a new line of such 
products would meet with con- 
siderable resistance. When this 
was mentioned to F. J. M. Miles, 

ice-president of Cheramy, Inc., 
he said: 

“Of course our rapid progress 
is most gratifying to us; but it 
is not so remarkable when the con- 
ditions are explained and the de- 
tails of our effort understood. 
We worked painstakingly for two 
years before we introduced ‘Cappi,’ 
he perfume on which we are 
building our business. During 
this time we were not only ex- 
perimenting to create a successful 
perfume, but we were also study- 

our market and both Ameri- 

1 and European competition. 

‘We have endeavored to sur- 
round our products with the 
French atmosphere and feeling 


with containers, packages, labels 
and advertising, yet in no manner 
attempting to hide the fact that 
ours are American products made 
in America. 

“A new perfume to be a perma- 
nent success must possess a char- 
acter that is distinctive, and create 
effects that are entirely harmoni- 
ous. It cannot emphasize any 
known fragrance. It must be 
elusive, even somewhat tantaliz- 
ing to those who would attempt 
to identify it. Then it will at- 
tract because of the mystery and 
romance it suggests, and a high 
percentage of women of refine- 
ment, discovering in it a variety of 
effects that seem to change with 
moods and surroundings, will con- 
tinue its use for years. A product 
of this kind, because it is de- 
sirable and distinctly different, is 
lifted above competition. 

“Early last fall we concluded 
that we had attained such a per- 
fume. We called it ‘Cappi’—a 
name entirely different from that 
of any product of its kind, and 
one easily pronounced and remem- 
bered. 


WHAT PRIOR INVESTIGATION AC- 
COMPLISHED 


“We also had overcome one of 
the perfumery chemist’s most 
annoying problems—that of giv- 
ing to each one of our products 
the true Cappi fragrance. Fre- 
quently the purchaser of an ex- 
tract or toilet water will want to 
duplicate the odor in a _ face 
powder or some other accessory, 
only to be disappointed in finding 
that the odor is strangely differ- 
ent. In mixing a delicate extract 
with soaps, powders and creams, 
the slightest chemical reaction, or 
the perfume of some ingredient 
of the product, may modify or en- 
tirely change the original odor. 
But, as I said, we had finally 
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solved that problem: each one of 
our accessories exhaled Cappi and 
nothing else. 

“For many months we had been 
planning our packages and con- 
tainers, The variegated floral de- 
sign we are carrying 
out on all labels and 
boxes, in order that 
every member of 
our family may be 
instantly recognized. 
The bottle we are 
using for our toilet 
water, eau de co- 
logne and lotions, | 
was copied from one 
I picked up in Paris 
several years ago. 
I was wandering 
through the by- 
streets and a strange 
bottle in a shop win- 
dow caught my eye. 
It was filled with 
some ancient, un- 
usual liqueur, which 
was good but not so 
pleasing as the 
bottle. It has at- 


Val 


in France 


tracted a great deal 


of favorable com- 
ment. 

“Last November, 
we considered our- 
selves ready to go 
ahead. e em- 
ployed a number of 
experienced sales- 
men, set them to 
work in the metro- 
politan district, the 
best perfume mar- 
ket in the country, 
and sent them to all 
of the large cities. 





Behind the new house of 


CHERAMY 


is a wonderful inheritance 
of perfume experience 


Berreet tm. Gt.05 them. B2.90 
pewter $x.00 Tale ae, 
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many thousands of samples and, 
as a result, there is a moderate 
but persistent call for Cappi ac- 
cessories in most of the high-class 
stores throughout the country, and 
the demand is increasing steadily.” 
The advertise- 
ments, both in copy 
‘ and design, explain 
and illustrate the 
French influence 
that has been such 
an important factor 
in the creation of 
Cappi. Displayed at 
the top of a two- 
column space, which 
a late advertisement 
occupies, is this 
statement: 

“Behind the new 
house of Cheramy 
is a wonderful in- 
heritance of per- 
fume experience in 
France.” 

Then, under an 
illustration of Cappi 
Extract with a hu- 
man figure, Parisian 
in its drawing, the 
copy continues to 
take advantage of 
the French reputa- 
tion for perfume 
excellence : 

“Generations of 
extracting and 
blending perfume 
oils in the old per- 
fume gardens of 
Grasse, Cannes and 
Nice! Lifetimes 
spent in forcing the 
flowers to yield their 
deepest, rarest se- 











Our first advertising 
to the public was 
published in the De- 
cember magazines, 
and about December 1 a folder- 
booklet, announcing both Cheramy, 
Inc., and Cappi, was mailed to the 
trade and followed up in a few 
days with our catalogue. 

“All of our magazine adver- 
tisements carry a coupon for a 
free sample of Cappi Sachet or 
Talcum Powder. This makes a 
simple method of introducing our 
perfume, since we are building on 
only one. We have distributed 


STYLE OF COPY USED IN THE 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 


crets. Possessors of 
all the splendid per- 
fume traditions of 
old France. 

“This is the wonderful inheri- 
tance of Cheramy. And the secret 
of Cappi—the rare new perfume 
they are presenting. 

“Even to the sophisticated taste 
of the Frenchwoman the new 
Cappi is strangely piquant. Now 
all American women can have this 
strange new sweetness lately wrung 
from the flowers—the first of the 
perfumes the new house is pre- 
senting,” 
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© Vogue 


VOGUE’S 
. ETIQUETTE COUNSEL 


ian O know the letter of good manners is part of 
the Vogue’s daily routine. In America, Vogue 
to is the acknowledged authority on all matters of 
. social usage. Every season, thousands of its readers 


ita- e ° . 
a consult Vogue on every nicé point of etiquette. 


of HE spirit of good manners is part of Vogue's 
ind tradition. Thirty years ago, Vogue was 
no founded by ladies and gentlemen for ladies and 
pe gentlemen; and ever since that time it has been 
and edited by members of the inner circle for the group 


nes of people whom they and their friends know. 


OGUE’S tradition, therefore, is the tradition 
of good breeding and its knowledge is the 
knowledge of the cultivated world. 


Vogue is now publishing a series 
of Essays on Etiquette. The 
first instalment ng in the 


April 15t 


VOGUE 


issue. 
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Simplicity, brevity and frank- 
ness mark all of the mailing 
pieces. The folder that carries 
the free sample is about four 
inches square, a piece of heavy 
antique paper folded once, and 
covered on the outside with thin, 
lithographed stock bearing the 
variegated floral design that is 
found on all of the boxes of the 
products. Its copy is similar to 
that of the magazine advertising. 
The sample, contained in a tiny 
envelope, is tucked into a slit in 
the cover, and Cappi accessories 
are listed and priced with the 
statement, “You will find Cappi 
Perfume in the shops.” 

The first announcement to the 
trade, a folder-booklet, silk tied, 
is four and a half by six inches, 
and the outside covers bear the 
same lithographed floral design 
with a tipped-on label. Only three 
of its eight pages are printed, and 
its first paragraph carries this 
statement: 

“The purpose of this is to an- 
nounce Cheramy. A name that 
at the moment conveys nothing to 
you, but one that will in the course 
of the near future stand out 
prominently among American 
producers of the better quality 
perfumes and toilet accessories. 
We bespeak for our representa- 
tive, who will have the pleasure 
of calling on you, the courtesy of 
an interview.” 

The announcement then tells of 
the long experience of the mem- 
bers of the organization, states 
discounts, and ends with the sig- 
nificant explanation of Cheramy’s 
merchandising policy: 

“Our representative will be in- 
structed not to try to sell you on 
the strength of a flaring million- 
dollar advertising campaign, but 
only on the promise of conserva- 
tive advertising in the several 
forms that will attract the patron- 
age of the smart women of your 
community. 

“Knowing that Cheramy will 
s00n enjoy a reasonable share of 
the perfume business, we feel free 
to ask your present co-operation 
that you may later participate in 
the benefits of its popularity.” 

The catalogue is a larger book 
of eight pages and cover; five 
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pages are printed. The book simply 
lists the thirty items of Cappi 
products, together with a number 
of floral perfumed and_ special 
Cheramy accessories, at their re- 
tail prices, and then frankly states 
discounts and terms. It carries 
no selling copy of any kind, and 
seems to have been written with 
the idea of giving to very busy 
department buyers only the infor- 
mation necessary to write orders 
quickly. 

“As for the catalogue,” Mr 
Miles further explained, “we con- 
sidered it merely as an instrument 
to facilitate ordering. The large 
stores ordered first from our 
salesmen’s samples. Stores in 
smaller cities and towns order 
direct by mail, not because they 
know what the packages look like, 
but because their customers call 
for our goods. 

“For instance, a large depart- 
ment store in a Western city 
placed an order of $600 with one 
of our men. Two weeks after it 
received the assortment it sent us 
an order for $400. I could men- 
tion many similar instances, and 
I do not think that we could have 
secured such quick action on re- 
peat orders had we cluttered up 
our catalogue with many illustra- 
tions and long descriptions. In- 
numerable stores in smaller cities 
have sent us open orders before 
they received the catalogue.” 

The same painstaking, thought- 
ful preparation, in both the prod- 
uct and every detail of the mer- 
chandising material, seems to be 
the keynote of the prompt success 
of Cheramy, Inc. In America, 
two years is a long period of 
experimentation; but far too many 
products of all kinds are rushed 
on the market before they are 
perfected. And many new concerns 
would, undoubtedly, introduce 
their merchandise with greater 
ease and much less expense if 
they gave a similar studious effort 
to lifting their products above com- 
petition by making them highly 
desirable and different, and if 
they utilized traditional selling 
motives while approaching the 
trade with a concentration of ef- 
fort and a like understanding and 
frankness. 
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Say Something to the 
KNIT GOODS MEN! 


Knit goods is a billion dollar industry 
with— 


2,000 manufacturing plants 
1,400 jobbers 
32,000 points of retail distribution 


NE group of business papers—THE 

FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS—is 
read by executives and buyers in every branch 
of the knitted outerwear and knitted under- 
wear industries. 


Producers, mill executives, selling agents, com- 
mission merchants, jobbers, and retailers read the 


DAILY NEWS RECORD. 

Designers, manufacturers, and retailers interested 
in the style element in women’s apparel read— 
WOMEN’S WEAR. 


Retail clothiers and others. interested in the 
trends of men’s and boys’ knitted apparel get the 
“twin” magazines—MEN’S WEAR and _ the 
CHICAGO APPAREL GAZETTE. 


When you want to reach the knit goods in- 
dustry, as a whole or in any of its special 
branches, we shall gladly show you which 
one, or which combination, of the Fairchild 
Publications is best suited to your needs. 


FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS 
Women’s Wear Daily News Record 


(afternoon) (morning) 
Men’s Wear and Chicago Apparel Gazette 
Fairchild’s Directories 


Main Office—8 East 13th St., New York 
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To Serve and Deserve 








UR earnest, honest desire is to give 

the best quality of service, to grow 
bigger, better, stronger every year, so that 
ours may be everywhere recognized as the 
dominant organization in our business, 


We believe we have grown bigger and 
stronger and better every year. The pub- 
lishers we serve tell us so, and encourage 
us to carry on. 


We could do business with smaller and less 
expensive offices, with fewer men, and with 
a smaller organization and get by very 
nicely. But we do not want to just get by. 
We do want to serve and deserve. 


If intelligent effort, if constructive work, 
if unstinting expense will help us, why, 
we are on our way. 


Isn’t a progressive, aggressive organization 


such as ours a real one to consider? 


Come see us in our new offices in 


New York 

















E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 


58 WEST 40rnx STREET NEW YORK CITY 
(between Sth and 6th Avenues) 


Branches: 
Curcaco Kansas City Artanta San Francisco 
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A Record Unsurpassed 








Years Represented by 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


i Pe ce ccesnsauaneedd 24 
Erie Times 

EE <i deans eteeseemuneba 
Jacksonville Metropolis .............. 
i oe cnc.ce be nanteme 
Evansville Journal : 

Oklahoma City Oklahoman 

Ansonia Sentinel 

Muskogee Times Democrat 

Ft. Smith Southwest American 

Cheyenne Tribune 

Montreal La Patrie 

Shreveport Journal 

Huntington Advertiser 

Ardmore Ardmoreite 

Woenttn Palle Times... .. 2.000.000. 4 
Asheville Citizen 

Colorado Springs Telegraph.......... 
i eee Cre can ce ameekih 
Massillon Independent .....:........ 
SE SE nc wa wcuecdeuevee 
SD NOI SF inivccccoed cesar 
Long Beach Telegram. .............. 2 


Wichita Beacon 


Why don’t you write to or talk with 
. these publishers and find the 
reason for this record? 











E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 


58 WEST 40rn STREET NEW YORK CITY 
(between Sth and 6th Avenues) 
Branches: 
Crurcaco Kansas City Arttanta San Francisco 
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Editor 
ORE THAN fifteen hundred Can 
individual subscribers filed — 
claims for settlement, sought in- tising 
formation or requested legal counsel the dis 
through The Oklahoma Farmer- tion a 
P ee ° arrived 
Stockman Protective Association during the 
first three months of 1922. —_ 
This necessitated the dictation of 3,275 per- 
sonal letters and resulted in the successful _ 
handling of more than $8,000 in claims alone. - 
° a ol . " epa 
Of the inquiries received, 176 were regarding 
the prospective purchase of manufactured ao ie 
products. — 
Isn’t this tangible evidence of the reader —— 
. , P ‘ jooks 
influence of Oklahoma’s dominant farm paper? —e 
c “ oes amera: 
Ask for “Reader Confidence and Advertising = 
” : ndy 
Dollars”, a booklet that will tell more about tee 
the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman Protective Carpets, 
Association and the work it is doing. China a 
Clothing 
Clothing 
Corsets 
Kis A\ Domestic 
. nual ; 
Editor "This £ 
ising sy 


Edgar T.Bell,Adv.Mgr. OKlahoma City what ar 
other stc 
E.KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 

New York Chicago KansasCity Atlanta San Francisco 
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Staking Out the Advertising 
Appropriation 


A Department Store System That Is Adaptable to Other Fields 


R. T. Hotman Limitep 

SumMeErsipE, P. E. Istanp, CANADA 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Can you inform me regarding the 
methods found most satisfactory in keep- 
ing records of department store adver- 
tising, such as dispersing of advertising 
charges among the various departments, 
the distribution of advertising appropria- 
tion and how the gross appropriation is 
arrived at—that is, what percentage of 


Consequently it follows that the 
methods employed in one field are 
usable, with variations, in the 
other. There are three essential 
steps in the preparation of an ap- 
propriation and its disbursement 
that must be taken in the two 
fields. The first, of course, is the 
actual determining of the appro- 
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Carpets, Rugs 
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annual sales is right for advertising? 
_ This firm has changed over its adver- 
tising system to an entirely department 
method and we would like to know 
what are the plans best favored by 
other stores. 

R. T. Hotman Limirep. 


‘TRE manufacturer of a long 
line of products, each one of 
which calls for separate advertis- 
ing, often has an appropriation 
problem similar to that of the de- 
partment store. In both cases the 
necessary procedure is_ tanta- 
mount to preparing twenty-five, 
fifty or more individual appropria- 
tions, depending on the number of 
members in the manufacturer’s 
family of products or the number 
of departments in the store. 


priation. Next, comes the distri- 
bution of the money among the 
store’s departments or the items in 
the manufactured line. Third, is 
keeping tabs on how the appro- 
priation is going. 

Two articles were published in 
Printers’ INK that provide the 
answer to question number one: 
“How is the budget to be deter- 
mined?” They appeared under 
the title: “Eleven Ways to Build 
the Advertising Appropriation,” in 
the issues of December 9, 1920, 
page 3, and December 16, 1920, 
page 41. 

The articles cover about every 
approved method of fixing the 
proper amount needed for adver- 
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tising purposes. They were writ- 
ten, primarily, from the experi- 
ences of manufacturers. How- 
ever, the two fields, in this 
connection at least, have so much 
in common that the principles the 
articles expound are every bit 
as applicable to the department 
store. 

The department store must con- 
sider a number of elements that 
do not enter to the same extent in 
the procedure a manufacturer will 
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newspapers. Consequently, this 
store feels, even though it employ: 
the local papers, that it can take 
space in the New York dailies. 
That means considerable wast« 
circulation as far as this particular 
store is concerned. It runs up the 
appropriation quite a bit. 

For the answers to the second 
and third questions we are going 
to take a leaf from the methods 
of the advertising manager of a 
Brooklyn department store. His 
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*In use, this chart is extended to include thirty-one days. 


follow when determining his ap- 
propriation, although some of 
them are related, in a way. The 
first point to be considered is the 
classes of people from which the 
store secures its business. The 
buying power of these people is 
the next thing to come in for at- 
tention. Then the trade area of 
the store has to receive due 
thought in relation to its effect on 
the advertising. Competition, nat- 
urally, has to be thought of, and 
finally, the mediums available for 
the advertising. 

Often there are peculiar condi- 
tions that will have a powerful 
effect on the appropriation. For 
example, a department store in 
New Jersey is taking large space 
in New York newspapers. This 
is not done for the purpose of 
inducing New Yorkers to cross 
the river and shop there. It is 
hardly likely an effort of that sort 
would meet with any great amount 
of success. But many Jerseyites 
are readers of the metropolitan 


name is W. R. Hotchkin. For ten 
years Mr. Hotchkin was advertis- 
ing manager for John Wanamaker. 
Today he is advertising manager 
for Abraham & Straus. Mr. 
Hotchkin has devised a system 
that is remarkable both for its 
simplicity and the thoroughness 
with which it accomplishes its al- 
lotted task. 

Only three charts are needed 
for the correct operation of the 
plan. They are reproduced with 
this article and numbered in ac- 
cordance with the order in which 
they are discussed. 

Chart No. 1 lists, alphabetically, 
on the left-hand side, the various 
departments. The next column 
contains figures indicating the 
average percentage of the total 
annual appropriation given each 
department for a period of three 
or five years. If these figures are 
not readily available it is well 
worth the effort to get them to- 
gether, for they offer a basis of 
comparison that is extremely help- 
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Hew does Harper’s Bazar gather its 
fashion information? From a Paris 
office, a London office, a New York office. 
By keeping in constant and intimate touch 
with all the important fashion creators of 
Paris and New York. By having editorial 
representatives follow fashion’s flight from 
place to place—Palm Beach, Lake Placid, 
White Sulphur, Hot Springs, Newport, South- 
ampton— and always New York; by send- 
ing Continental representatives from St. 
Moritz to Monte Carlo, Cannes, Nice, 
Biarritz, Deauville—and always Paris. 


Where the world of fashion is concerned, 
Harper’s Bazar makes a point of being every- 
where, of seeing everything. 


Harpers Basar 
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ful in arriving at the proper figure 
for the current period. 

Then appears another column 
headed “Current Month.” Here 
the percentage of the monthly ap- 
propriation scheduled for the cur- 
rent month for each department is 
listed. The Art Needlework De- 
partment, for instance, may be 
down for 2 per cent. Merely for 


the sake of using a convenient 
figure, let us say the total appro- 
priation is $120,000. Suppose that 
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as advertising specifics.. Some ad- 
vertisers look upon them the same 
way Mrs. Smith receives a sug- 
gestion from Mrs. Jones, after 
complaining of heart trouble. 
“Try this,” suggests Mrs. Jones. 
“My doctor prescribed it when I 
felt just as you do now.” Mrs, 
Smith follows the advice with, 
perhaps, fatal results. 

Another point to be borne in 
mind, when preparing Chart No. 
1, is that an emergency fund is 
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*Th‘s reproduction is cut down, by space limitations, to include the days of one 


half month only. 


is divided equally among the 
twelve months of the year, giving 
$10,000 for each month. Two per 
cent of that is $200. This figure 
goes in the last column headed: 
“Current Month in Dollars and 
Cents.” That is all there is to 
chart number one. Nor is there 
any need to explain its value. 

Under this system, only the total 
appropriation is planned a year 
ahead. Departmental budgets are 
estimated only a month in ad- 
vance. That allows for flexibility. 
Practically every day something is 
happening in the average depart- 
ment store that reacts on the ad- 
vertising programme, and it is for 
that reason plans should not be 
laid more than a month ahead. 

It might not be out of place to 
explain why we are refraining 
from publishing any figures indi- 
cating what the percentages on 
Chart No. 1 might be. Too often 
figures of this type are regarded 


maintained at all times. Suppose 
the reserve is $10,000. That means 
$110,000 and not $120,000 is to be 
apportioned among the depart- 
ments. In other words, 2 per cent 
of the monthly appropriation 
actually would be less than the 
$200 with which we credited the 
Art Needlework Department a 
moment ago. 

The next step is to keep track 
of how the money is being ex- 
pended. An _ efficient system 
should show at a glance exactly 
what amount of money has been 
dispensed from the day the ap- 
propriation was first used up to 
the moment the records are con- 
sulted. This is accomplished by 
Chart No. 2. As in Chart No. 1, 
the departments are listed alpha- 
betically on the left-hand side. In 
the next column the amount of 
money each department has been 
granted for the current month is 
inserted. The rest of the space 1s 
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Radio! 


The nation-wide interest in radio 
that has sprung up within the 
past few months promises to 
create a new industry of great 
importance. 








The first newspaper in Chicago 
to grasp the significance of this 
interest was the Chicago Evening 
American. 


Hundreds of thousands of radio 


fansin and around Chicago follow 
the Evening American’s pages, 
and nightly listen to the news 
broadcasted by it from its own 
exclusive station, the only one of 
its kind in Chicago. 


The high interest value of this 
audience may be profitably 
cultivated by advertisers of 
radio appliances. 
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- Keep that Schoolgirl 3 ‘ 


Compe xiOn ae x 


<PALMOLIVE 


ving }Cream 


Where visual competition 
is keenest—the modern 
drug store 















RIGHT packages, striking displays, gleam- 
ing fixtures —in no other retail outlet is 
visual competition so keen as in the drug store. 


Obviously, then, the successful packaging of 
toilet] preparations demands unusual care and 
skill. —~ 

Such an article—a perfume, a facial cream, a 
toilet soap—must not only attract attention: 
it must also reflect a subtle superiority, an ap- 
pealing prestige. R¢ 

The Palmolive Company is but one of many 


famous concerns in this field which have found CHIC) 
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Gair containers the answer to their packaging 
problems. 
* + * 

OT only for toilet preparations, but for 

every class of packaged merchandise— 
groceries, candies, electrical devices—Gair fold- 
ing boxes are playing an important part in 
ddvertising and selling. A Gair package is some- 
thing more than a container —it is an active 
salesman. 


Robert Gair Company can design for you a 
carton, label, or wrapper which you will be 
proud to use—one which will do your product 
full justice. Or if your problem is one of print- 
ing, not design, we will give your present unit 
utmost distinction by vivid, accurate, colorful 
reproduction. 


Unequalled facilities make Robert Gair 
Company the logical source of supply for all the 
elements of package merchandising: Folding 
boxes, Labels, Lithography, Corrugated and 
Solid fibre shipping cases. 


Send a postal today for your copy of “Scientific 
Selection of Package Designs.” 


350 Madison Avenue, New York 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY 


CHICAGO . PHILADELPHIA . BOSTON . BUFFALO 
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ruled off into thirty-one squares, 
representing the days of the 
month. All that remains is to jot 
down, in the proper square, the 
money spent daily on every de- 
partment. 

Take the Art Needlework De- 
partment once more. On _ the 
second of the month it received, 
say, $20 worth of. advertising. 
Consequently the figure $20 ap- 
pears in the Art Needlework 
column under the second day. On 
April 11 it appears in print again 
to the extent of $35 worth of 
space. The total amount ex- 
pended, then, up to April 11, is 
$55. So that amount is written in 
under the eleventh day in the 
proper column. Another adver- 
tisement appears on the four- 
teenth. This costs $30. That 
means $85 has been expended to 
date. Therefore $85 appears in 
the Art Needlework column under 
date of the fourteenth. 

The same procedure is followed 
out with each department. In 
this way it is possible to tell at a 
glance how each department is re- 
maining within its appropriation. 


It is also possible, by merely total- 
ing the last figures to the right, to 
know what portion of the month’s 
appropriation for the entire store 
has been expended. 


THE ADVERTISING DISTRIBUTED 


These .two charts take care of 
the financial end. The one re- 
maining factor is an automatic 
reminder and check-up on the de- 
partments that are to be adver- 
tised each day. Chart No. 3 is 
designed for that purpose. 

As the illustration shows, the 
sheet is ruled off to permit a list- 
ing of the departments on the 
left-hand side and then divided 
once more into the thirty-one 
days of the month. The advertis- 
ing manager decides, one month 
in advance, which departments are 
to be featured daily. Once this 
has been settled, a circle or other 
mark is placed in those squares 
representing the days every de- 
partment is due for advertising. 

In the case of the Art Needle- 
work Department, it will be 
remembered that advertising ap- 
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peared on the 2d, 11th and 14th of 
the month. Assume it is sched- 
uled for the 19th, 22d and 30th. 
The Art Needlework column then 
will contain six marks, under 
those dates. Again, the same pro- 
cedure is followed with each 
department. 

This done, the month’s pro- 
gramme is all mapped out. It is 
a simple matter to have copied off 
on a sheet—one for each day—a 
list of the departments scheduled 
for advertising. These sheets may 
be prepared from three days to a 
week ahead. Assume today is 
the thirteenth of the month. The 
sheet, which the stenographer has 
prepared from Chart No. 3, shows 
that eight departments are due for 
advertising on that day. The 
names of each department are 
given, of course. 

It is the advertising manager’s 
task, then, to refer back to Chart 
No. 2, notice the month’s allott- 
ment for each department to be 
featured on that day, how much 
remains to be expended, and from 
Chart No.3 observe for how many 
additional insertions it is listed. In 
that way he can tell exactly the 
amount of space the different 
departments should get. After 
that it is a matter of copy prepara- 
tion and getting the completed ad- 
vertisement through the works. 

When using a system of this 
type, one of the most important 
points to bear in mind is that the 
system is not meant to be a dic- 
tator. It should not be followed 
blindly. Of course, if a plan is 
ignored entirely, it might as well 
not be kept at all. But the other 
extreme is every bit as bad. In 
department-store advertising—and 
any other advertising, for that 
matter—a hundred and one things 
are likely to happen any moment, 
calling for a change in the adver- 
tising programme. To _ ignore 
these is to court trouble. 

The real purpose of this system 
is to provide a clear picture of 
how the advertising appropriation 
stands and to serve as a guide to 
the day’s work. That is quite 
different from a blue-print that 
is designed to be followed to the 
final dot.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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THE NAST GROUP 


Vogue Vanity Fair + House & Garden 


Convt Nast, Publisher Fraxci Woazs General Manager 


ST FORTY-FOURT STREET 
Vew York 


April 8, 1 


Mr. American 
Progressive 
U. S. A. 
Dear Sir:- 
h a history. 
It has made three ay ance: I ca it a "Money Letter". 
Those who read it fourteen years ago and heeded it -- 
from the very beginning, made money. 
Those who read it nine years ago and heeded it 
from the very beginning, made money. 
Those who read it si ears ago and heeded it -- 
from the very beginning, made money. 
Now I am publishing it again, this 8th day of April, 


1922, and if you care to heed it, you too can make money -- 


and from the very beginning. 


CN: SHB 


NOTE: This is a reprint of the first ¢ 3 f folders «¢ issing t market 


fered to advertisers in the Nest Gr 


ERI a selected f , advertiser 
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The Letter with a History fi; 


wat you te 
interest in ' 
vermming 5] 


It first appeared in 1908 wing « 
Its second appearance was in 1913 
Its third appearance was in January, 1917 





“Mr. American Advertiser 
Progressive City 
U.S. A. 
le 1913 “TI 
~ with a Hist 
Dear Sir: ent you toar 
“Somehow— whether by reasoning, or guess work, or just blind luck, — . 
ars ad\ 
it happens that every publication I have ever asked you to invest in space—with t 


has given good value all the time, unusual value most of the time; and 





—during those bargain-day rate-adjustment-periods when circulation 


runs ahead of advertising rates — most extraordinary value. 


“Now it takes no particular judgment to predict success for a publi- 
cation already favored with friends and filled with advertising: it is 
quite another thing, however, to stake one’s judgment on the future of 


a publication that is still an unproved quantity. 


“And each of the publications I have had the pleasure of recommend- 
In 1917, 9 yea 


ing to you during the past fifteen years was, as you may remember, in v1 
halfafter the p 


just such a state when I first recommended it to you as a worthy adver- 


tising medium. 


“Frankly now, I would like to trade on the fact that I have been ex- 
ceedingly fortunate in pointing out to you real investments in adver- 


tising. 


“If my judgment proves as dependable now as it has in each of the 
former cases, the profit that will come to you will, I hope, incline you 
to overlook the somewhat personal element that necessarily forms 


part of such an appeal as this. 


“Yours truly, 


(Signed) Conné Nast” 


th this result: 
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jn 1908 “The Letter 
with a History” was 
wat you toarouse your 
interest in Vogue's ad- 
vrming space —with 
the result: 


jn 1913 “The Letter 
with « History” was 
sent you toarouse your 
aterest im Vanity 
Fair's advertising 


space—with this result: 
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In 1908 -Vogue had a tiny but smart metropolitan New 
York circulation of 15,235. 

By 1921 Vogue's power had so increased that it had a na- 
tional circulation of 146,407 among the same smart people 
everywhere—and foreign editions in three circu- 
lating in practically every civilized country of the ao 


And its advertising revenue had increased 


1886 per cent 


in thirteen years 











In 1917, 9 year and a 
half after the purchase 
of House & Garden, 
"The Letter with a 
History” was sent you 
toarouse your interest 


od finally, this letter 


ole through the use 
f these three power- 
ul forces combined in 
m Nast Grourp— 
th this result: 





In 1913, when I brought Vanity Fair to you, it was little 
more than an idea based on definite and well-matured plans. 
Its circulation then was 12,856. 


By 1921 the educated public and the intelligent advertiser 
alike had accepted Vanity Fair so whole-heartedly that its 
circulation was 96,469. 


And its advertising revenue had increased 


924 per cent 


in nine years 











In 1915, when I bought House & Garden, it had a circula- 
tion of 17,103. 


By 1921 it had established itself so firmly that its circula- 
tion was 80,583. 


And its advertising revenue had increased 


590 per cent 


in six years 











Increase in advertising patronage of 
THE NAST GROUP 
9 


. 
What the increase in volume of advertising carried by the 
Nast Group will be is up to you, just as it was up to you in 
the case of Vogue, Vanity Fair, and House & Garden indi- 
vidually 
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BUT 


With Vogue’s record before you of value given 
and 
with Vanity Fair’s record before you of value given 

and 

with House & Garden’s record before you of value given 
and 

with this little chart before you, showing the class versus 

the mass market of America, it should not take you long 

to heed that Letter with a History now that it is sent you 

in connection with the Nast Group. 


The Market Incomes 
for Quality CLASS Millions to 
Products Families $6,000 
390,000 





The Mass Market 


A list of Mass maga- 
zines totalking 5 to 
10 million - 
tion, must dip 
heavily into the 


Incomes 
MASS oe? 
Families 
4,116,000 


miscellaneous 
field. 





MISCELLANEOUS Incomes 
Families ? 
17,494,000 
Individually representung the 


tail end of the country’s 
buying power 





| am confident that you ARE going to heed the im 
portance of these moneyed families in your 192 


campaign, and seize your opportunity to reach the 


without waste through the Nast Group. 


The best business this year 
will be found in the quality market offered by 


THE NAST GROUP 
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To Invoice the Salesman Who 
Almost Makes Good 


Story of Actual Conditions and Details of a Method of Solution 
: That Is Actually Working 


By Hugh E. Agnew 


|= firm in question was and 
is the manufacturer of a gro- 
cery line sold direct to grocers. 
Salesmen were paid in part by a 
bonus; and the bonus was deter- 
mined by the executives of the 
firm. At the time the bonuses were 
given, the sales force was “over- 
hauled” and those not making 
good were dropped. With a few 
there was never any © question. 
They were hopeless. With a con- 
siderable number of others it was 
a difficult matter to determine 
whether they were unfit’ or 
whether further help from the 
house would enable them to bring 
their work up to the required 
standard. Typical of — these 


was the case of “Dick” Boleman. 
3oleman had not had a good 


season, in fact his sales were not 
up to the previous year. He had 
been on the territory for three 
years and in that time there had 
been no increase. What was the 
matter? Was he a failure as a 
salesman, or was there something 
in his statements that “conditions 
on the territory were bad”? Of 
course that is a stock excuse, and 
with a grocery line sales are not 
expected to fluctuate. A given 
number of people will eat about so 
much regardless of whether times 
are good or not. 

But Boleman pointed out that a 
considerable part of his territory 
was supported by gold mines and 
that many of these were closed, 
because an ounce of “dust” would 
no longer buy the same amount of 
labor and material that it had for- 
merly, and as it required the same 
number of hours to produce the 
ounce of gold that it always had, 
there was no profit and gold mines 
hed closed down. Furthermore it 
was known that miners had been 
induced to go to the copper mines 
in large numbers by the offer of 
higher wages. Then at a number 


of points on the territory where 
agriculture or vineyards were the 
dominant industries, Boleman had 
increased sales. 

BOLEMAN’S EXCUSE 

Further to complicate matters, a 
slice’ had been taken off one end 
of Boleman’s territory and given 
to another salesman, and his ter- 
ritory had been extended on the 
other side. Sales had increased 
on the former side and decreased 
on the latter. But again Boleman 
was ready with a good excuse. 
After two years of hard work he 
had just begun to get established 
in the territory that had been 
taken from him, he said, and the 
increase was due to the missionary 
work he had been doing. Besides 
it was an agricultural district, and 
the crops had been particularly 
good, which helped business. 

On the territory that was new to 
Boleman there had been an irriga- 
tion project employing nearly 5,000 
people. They had left the territory 
and “business naturally would de- 
cline.” 

It was the same old contindrum 
of unsatisfactory sales, and the 
same old excuse of unfavorable 
“conditions.” It is probably true 
that every unsuccessful salesman 
can give a plausible excuse why he 
does not succeed. There are, in- 
deed, very good reasons why any 
brand or goods should not sell in 
a given territory. What is wanted 
of a salesman is to find such good 
reasons why the goods should be 
sold, that they will sell. 

Boleman was one of about 
twelve ‘salesmen out of the sixty 
employed by the firm whose record 
was unsatisfactory. If a solution 
could be found in his case, it 
probably would throw light on the 
others. It was not merely senti- 
ment in being fair with salesmen, 
although that was regarded by this 
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firm as by most others as abso- 
lutely essential. It costs money to 
change salesmen—from $300 to 
$500 was the firm’s estimate. 
Counting the disorganizing effect 
of frequent changes upon custom- 
ers, probably both estimates are 
too low. 

If the man was not at fault, 
but was failing because of insuffi- 
cient training, it was up to the firm 
to correct the error. If no im- 
provement was reasonably to be 
expected, the firm should know 
that. All this should be deter- 
mined without guess work and as 
quickly as possible. So Albro, the 
sales manager, decided to devote 
his time to Boleman’s case until 
a solution was found, or despaired 


of. 

Following the traditional plan he 
went over the territory with Bole- 
man, who soon demonstrated that 
he knew the goods well and also 
knew those of his competitors. He 
was well liked by the customers. 
He made a good selling talk. In 
short, he was a good salesman. The 
coming of a new recruit called 
Albro back to the house before he 
had discovered what was wrong. 
He had found at least eighteen 
towns practically deserted, where 
formerly there had been grocery 
stores. The one unfavorable im- 
pression was that Boleman’s re- 
lation with his customers was a 
little too personal. They credited 
him with being a good fellow, but 
showed no appreciation to the 
house for providing such a good 
salesman for the territory. Two 
weeks spent with Boleman had not 
resulted in any positive informa- 
tion or any discovery which would 
help to a definite conclusion. Al- 
though Albro wanted to stay on 
the territory a few days more, he 
was convinced that a longer time 
would bring no definite results. 
The dealers could not be asked di- 
rectly their opinion of the sales- 
man. 

The firm kept a careful and ac- 
curate record of the purchases of 
each customer, but otherwise sta- 
tistics were hard to get. The 
latest available census was nearly 
ten years old. Election returns 
were not available. Commercial 
reports gave only the estimated 
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population, and it was a question 
whether their guesses were any 
better than those made by the firm 
Besides much of the territory was 
rural, and that population was not 
even estimated. But those reports 
did give the number of men in 
business and their rating. This 
compared with the three previous 
years, showed that the dealers had 
decreased slightly in number, but 
they had increased nearly eleven 
per cent in combined resources. 

That was arrived at by giving 
each firm the average for his class. 
For instance, if the indicated re- 
sources were from $5,000 to $10,- 

, the firm was credited with 
$7,500. An increase of over ten 
per cent for the whole territory 
showed that business was not so 
bad. 

Through the county school com- 
missioners the school census was 
obtained for approximately eighty 
per cent of the territory. Trade 
districts did not follow either 
county or territorial boundaries, 
but the school census pointed to 
a stationary population with such 
certainty that it could hardly be 
questioned. 

As a final check Albro decided 
to violate an old established busi- 
ness policy of the house which was 
to “exchange no information with 
competitors.” He went to one of 
the wholesale grocers who covered 
the same territory and stated his 
case frankly. 


THE MARKET HAD NOT EVAPORATED 


All he wanted to know was 
whether their business had shown 
any marked change on that partic- 
ular territory in the last three 
years. It had not, he was told, and 
the grocery sales manager with 
whom he was exchanging informa- 
tion showed him figures to sub- 
stantiate his statement that there 
had been very little change. His 
reception was so cordial, and the 
visit so satisfactory that Albro 
went to call upon another whole- 
sale grocer. Again he met the 
same courteous treatment, and 
learned that that firm had shown a 
small increase each year. 

Figures were tabulated, the in- 
formation put in writing, and it 
was submitted to Boleman. His 
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57 internal patent medi- 
cine accounts have been 
rejected by The Journal. 
This rejected copy totalled 
223,000 lines last year, all 
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Journal had a “clean” lead 
of 69,000 lines in National 
advertising for 1921. 
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first criticism was that the 5,000 
who had been connected with the 
irrigation project had not been 
taken into account. The school 
census would not include them. 
Then another important factor 
had been omitted. Rural mer- 
chants carry much larger stocks 
than city merchants doing no 
greater volume of business. If 
times were dull, the country dealer 
simply discontinued buying until 
present stocks were exhausted, and 
then provided only for immediate 
needs. 

By reference to the sales record, 
it was shown that the chief de- 
cline in business was not in the 
irrigation district. As to the mat- 
ter of reducing stocks, 
contention was doubtless true, but 
had that reduction been going on 
for three full years? The analysis 
stood the test. More than that it 
was applicable in method to any 
territory where there was a ques- 
tion of “conditions.” 

Boleman had to admit that the 
fault must be his. Then an in- 
vestigation of how he had failed 
was begun. He was honest in 
thinking that he had done his best. 
He insisted that he had worked the 
territory as often as required or 
about once in five weeks, calling 
on the more important stores 
twice, on the average, in that 
length of time. Under close ques- 
tioning, he admitted that some of 
the most distant parts might not 
have been called upon quite so 
often. His expense books were 
finally produced, and Boleman was 
evidently surprised to find that in 
many cases he had not averaged 
calling as often as once in two 
months... In the towns where his 
sales had shown increase, he had 
been even more frequent in his 
visits than was absolutely neces- 
‘sary. The explanation was traced 
to the fact that these places fur- 
nished amusement in the way of 
baseball games, fishing, theatres 
and the like. 

Up to that time the house had 
not kept any record of salesmen’s 
calls except through the expense 
books, and the sales manager did 
not see them at all, as they went to 
the accounting department, and 
were checked with the miles trav- 
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eled, the number of meals 
charged and the like, rather tha: 
with the amount of business pro 
duced on each call, or the lengtl 
of time between. The firm knew 
exactly how much had been sok 
each customer, but did not know 
when or why one of its lines had 
been discontinued. 

Three things of importance re 
sulted from the investigation. A 
method of investigation was es 
tablished; the firm and its com 
petitors continued to exchang: 
mutually valuable information t 
the benefit of each; salesmen oj 
the firm were required to report 
every call, and that was made 
matter of permanent record. 

Boleman was continued, and 
year later was showing excellent 
results. 


The Replacement Market for 


Automobiles Estimated 

J. J. Raskof, chairman of the financ« 
committee of the General Motors Com 
pany, in an address before the officers 
of the company in Detroit, gave an es 
timate of the number of cars retired 
from service each year. 

“The average life of an automobile,” 
he said, “‘is' five to six years, and, judg 
ing from the total of cars previously 
manufactured, we estimate that there 
should have dis: appeared from service in 
1921 about 1,500,000 automobiles. The 
actual number withdrawn, as indicated 
by registration, was only about 200,000. 
If to the 1,500,000 automobiles, which 
have to be replaced annually, we were 
to add 500,000 cars to cover additional 
requirements of old and new users, it 
would give a total of 2,000,000 cars, 
which we think is a very conservative 
estimate of the annual productior 
which will be required in the industry.’ 


Woolworth British Business 
Expanding 


F. M. Woolworth, managing director 
of F. W. Woolworth & Co., Ltd., 
England, who has come to the United 
States for an observation tour of two 
months, says that the Woolworth Com 
pany is expanding its business in tl 
British Isles. ’ 

“We have liquidated our stocks an 
are in great shape for the future,” M: 
Woolworth said. “Price on wholesale 
and retail goods wi!l continue to d 
cline until it reaches a pre-war bas 
The rise of exchange has helped 
because, with the rise, we are getting 
better quality of goods for our mone 
because prices go down as money gor> 
up.” 


George Dev 
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have joined the service department 
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VUMBER SEVENTEEN OF A SERIES 





MASSACHUSETTS— 
“Tnere She Stands’— 
A Great Market of 


- Froved value 
to Advertisers 


—one-eleventh of the total wealth of 
the United States. 


—$3,000,000,000 of manufactures 
yearly. 

—leader in production of footwear, 
cotton and woolen manufactures, 
fisheries. 

—a population with six times the av- 
erage savings of the American family. 
—two persons out of every three with 
savings accounts. 


SUCH IS MASSACHUSETTS — key- 
stone of the rich New England States. 


In This Territory the Largest Evening Newspaper is the 








A Remarkable 3-cent Evening Newspaper 


Research and Promotion Departments at Service of Advertisers 
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stand and the bleachers, so pleasant 
to get the plaudits of the multitude— 
but it doesn’t win the game. 


fe is so easy to play-up to the grand- 


Playing the game to win requires concen- 
tration, demands quick, active and straight 
thinking, with every motion one of sure 
results. 


So, too, is it with advertising. It must 
sell goods or help to sell them at the 
lowest possible cost. Here is one reason 
why this is another big business paper year. 
The real buyers in the various trade and 
industrial groups are finding their respec- 
tive business papers more essential than 
ever; they are scrutinizing them for timely 
information as to the rapidly changing busi- 
ness conditions; they are studying _ the 
advertising pages because they must—if 
they are to buy intelligently. 


More and more advertisers are awakening 
to the immediate value of aiming their 
specialized messages at the buying groups 
they want to reach, in the specialized papers 


which offer an open gateway to the volun- A. 
B. ee 
+ 


tary interest of the buyers. 


If you want to set this great, economical 


force to work in your interest, we will “Member of The Associ« 
help you analyze your markets, and advise ated Business Papers, 
with you as to the best papers to use: in a te * 

‘ 7 " culations the 
any field—and this without charge or obli- Medes codutiend: te olf 


gation of any kind. other departments, 


Headquarters 220 West 42d Street - NEW YORK 
54 different fields of industry 
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The Newspaper at 
the Wheat 
Capitol 





Another great wheat crop this year—to be marketed as usual 
before most crops are well started—putting millions of dollars in 
circulation by June. 


The Wichita Beacon 


Daily Sunday 


The news and market reports of The Beacon 
reach the thousands interestsed in WHEAT 
on the day they are news—not after they are 
“dead.” 

The Wichita Sunday Beacon celebrated its 
first anniversary December 4, 1921. Contrary to 
the usual custom, it did not have to wait a year 
until it was recognized. During its first year 
it carried 131,186 inches of advertising. 


The Wichita Beacon 


Henry J. Aten, Editor 
Wichita’s Fastest Growing Newspaper 


Represented by 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 





How Too Much Price Appeal Can 
Slow Down Business Impetus 


Taken Out of 


Find, 


itality 


| EADING merchandisers are 
4 waking up to the fact that so- 
lled brass tacks advertising, de- 
rable and essential though it may 
at this time, has an element of 
inger that is bound to demand 
accounting later on. The dan- 
ger, according to the viewpoint of 
ch concerns as the Standard Oil 
(ompany, Marshall Field & Com- 
ny, leading clothing manufac- 
rers and others, has its founda- 
n in so much of an appeal to 
price and the practical neglect of 
lling the institution. 
The thing has worked out in a 
vay to remove much of the im- 
tus from business. Thus ad- 
rtising’s burdens are increased 
vecause its building power is less- 
ed. There is so much of the 
rice appeal that business has be- 
ome more of a day-to-day propo- 
tion than formerly was the case. 
= the northwest side in Chi- 
go is what is known as the Mil- 
\ aubies avenue district, which is 
rhaps the biggest retail centre of 
~* city aside from the “loop” sec- 
m downtown. For years Mil- 
waukee avenue drew trade from a 
dius of three or four miles and 
standing in a retail way ap- 
parently was assured. 
Its appeal was on price, although 
umerous department stores in the 
listrict would have been perfectly 
stified in stressing the institu- 
mal or quality side. 
But at this writing Milwaukee 
nue has lost its prestige. A 
al district of retail stores over 
Chicago avenue came out with 
ollective advertising campaign 
uuting price in such loud tones 
most of the trade went over 
hicago avenue. Now Milwau- 
avenue is planning to plaster 
northwest side with a small 
logue entitled “Milwaukee 
nue the Bargain Centre.” 
her side is building anything. 


Advertising Must Be Put Back, Manufacturers 
or It Will Lose Building Power 


By S. C. 


Lambert 


“This is an exaggerated case,” 
said the head of a large Chicago 
advertising agency when told of 
the incident. “But after all it is 
fairly illustrative of what is work- 
ing out in business generally. Ad- 
vertising in one way may be lik- 
ened to the soil. I have noticed 
that the International Harvester 
Company is preaching the doc- 
trine of crop rotation to the farm- 
ers of the South. It is showing 
the farmers that certain elements 
taken out of the soil to produce 
food must be put back or the 
soil’s productivity is going to be 
lessened. 

“Isn’t that exactly what is tak- 
ing place in advertising in too 
many instances? When an adver- 
tising appeal is made primarily on 
the price basis, something vital 
thereby is taken out of advertising. 
It must be put back, or advertising 
is going to be weakened. And the 
fact that it is not being put back 
in sufficient quantities is why there 
is such a lack of impetus right now 
in many lines of business. 

PRICE APPEAL IS AN 

STIMULANT 


UNUSUAL 


“Manufacturers, including some 
of our clients, are anxiously won- 
dering if the time has not come 
when the corner can be turned and 
when the advertising appeal can 


be made on the basis of value 
rather than of price. And well 
they might. A manufacturer, a 
retailer or anybody else selling 
goods is too much at the mercy of 
his day-by-day advertising, things 
being as they are. A department 
store, for example, advertises in 
the afternoon papers today that 
big bargains will be on sale to- 
morrow. ‘Tomorrow the store is 
packed with buyers. Day after 
tomorrow trade will be dull un- 
less some special advertising has 
been done in that day’s behalf. 
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You see what I mean. Little is 
being built. Not enough reserve 
power is being generated to carry 
the store forward. It exhausts 

much of its good-will as fast as 
it is built up. 

“Have you ever wondered why 
it is that even in these days of 
price Marshall Field & Company’s 
retail store, here in Chicago, can 
sell great quantities of higher 
quality merchandise, such as shoes 
perhaps, when other stores could 
not think of offering shoes of that 
quality because of the higher price 
they would be obliged to charge? 
The reason is that Field talks of 
quality and value rather than of 
price. Their merchandise, quality 
for quality, is priced just as low as 
anybody’s at that.” 

Remembering what the advertis- 
ing agent had said, I was im- 
pressed a few days later on seeing 
a page newspaper advertisement, 
announcing Marshall Field’s 1922 
in which not a 
single price was mentioned. Next 
day there was another full page 
featuring women’s suits. Not a 
price. Subsequent pages were 


along the same line—much said 
about quality, style, adaptability to 


large and small buying power on 
the part of the user, but no men- 
tion of price. 


MARSHALL FIELD BUILDS ON 
QUALITY 


I went over to the advertising 
manager of Marshall Field & Co. 
and asked him if he would give me 
for Printers’ INK a merchandis- 
ing analysis of the reasons behind 
this unusual spring advertising. 

“We place this advertising,” he 
said, “because the only kind of 
competition that really builds a 
business is that having to do with 
quality rather than price. Com- 
petition in quality builds up. Com- 
petition in price tears down. 

“A bath towel, let us say, of 
very unusual value may be sold 
by this store at a dollar. Some 
other store may offer a good towel, 
the same size and apparently the 
same quality as ours, for seventy- 
nine cents. 

“We could go to the superinten- 
dent of one of our factories and 
say to the proper official, ‘Jones, 
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can’t you make us a towel that w: 
can sell for seventy-nine cents? 

“*Surely I can,’ Jones would re- 
ply. ‘But it will be of a shorter 
cotton fibre and there won’t be s« 
many threads to the inch.’ 

“It is easy to see, if we persisted 
in this kind of competition, how 
quickly our reputation as a plac 
of value would suffer. The thing 
would be dangerous because it 
wouldn’t stop there. 

“By this I do not mean thai 
prices should not be mentioned it 
advertising. Of course they 
should. We use prices becaus: 
people naturally want to know 
what things cost. But it seemed 
to us that the price appeal had 
been so overworked in a general 
way and that such a potentially 
perilous situation had been created 
that we could devote a week’s ad 
vertising to emphasize the quality, 
value and institutional note. 

“The quality or institutional ap- 
peal, when used as a cloak or ex- 
cuse for keeping up price, is 
wrong. Quality merchandise does 
not mean high-priced merchandise 
by any means. Value must be there, 
and value is the process of giving 
a person a hundred cents’ worth 
of merchandise for a dollar, the 
basis of value being the laws of 
supply and demand. 

“It is our belief that advertisers 
would do well indeed at this junc- 
ture to devote some time to selling 
themselves as well as their mer- 
chandise. People have been 
through some rough times and are 
inclined to be distrustful. Now is 
the time to establish greater confi- 
dence in the person making or sell- 
ittg the goods.” 

Mr. Schaeffer’s last remark calls 
to mind a recent meeting out in 
Iowa of farmers comprising one 
of the county units in the Ameri- 
can Farm Federation Bureau. One 
of the speakers, in discussing busi- 
ness conditions, made a remark of 
which this is the essence: 

“The people of this country are 
literally up in arms against the 
corporations. I was frankly 
amazed when I saw the depth and 
intensity of their feeling. Cor- 
rectly or not, they reason they 
have been badly used. I should 
think the heads of some of these 
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Gouverneur Morris needs no intro- 
duction as a brilliant writer of short 
stories and war articles. His novels, 
including “The V oice in the Rice” and 
“The Penalty,” are also well known. 
“The Serpent” appears in May Cos- 


mopolitan. 
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companies could not sleep at night 
until they made some effort to tell 
the people the truth about them- 
selves—if the truth is what they 
want told. With the possible ex- 
ception of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, it is pretty hard to find a large 
corporation now that is not being 
roundly abused by the farmers.” 

Did you think you would ever 
live to see the day when the Stand- 
ard Oil Company would be praised 
even by inference at a meeting of 
farmers? And yet it was! 

Officials of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, at Chicago, 
expressed pleasure at the incident 
and attributed the change of feel- 
ing to the institutional campaign 
the company has been running in 
newspapers for the last two years. 

Day by day for two years the 
people in all the district served by 
the company have been reading 
about the company’s desire to be 
of real service. Its ideals have 
been put forth. Publicity has 
been given to its striving to im- 
prove its products and to give real 
value for the money. 

Recently a certain publication 
denounced the Standard Oil Com- 
pany—always a favorite indoor 
amusement when there was 
nobody else handy to abuse. News- 
papers—and _ small-town news- 
papers at that—took up the com- 
pany’s defense. Such a_ thing 
wouldn’t have been possible two 
years ago or even one year ago. 

Manufacturers are sensing the 
trouble that is being built up for 
them by too much insistence upon 
the price appeal. They correctly 
reason that if competition drops 
down strictly to a proposition of 
price, quality and reputation are 
going to suffer. 

The National Men’s Apparel As- 
sociation of America is stressing 
the quality and value side in its 
advertising to retailers. In a re- 
cent mail presentation to nearly 
15,000 stores it made this plea: 
“Think it, write it, say it, do it— 
wear better clothes.” 

A firm’s reputation in the mat- 
ter of value must be protected and 
it would be difficult to do this if 
competition became strictly a 
matter of price. 
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Injunction against Photo- 
Engravers’ Union Upheld 


The Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court in New York, on April 22, 
upheld an injunction restrainin the 
New York Photo Engravers’ Onion 
from striking. 

The case of the Photo Engravers’ 
Union came before the Appellate Divi- 
sion on the appeal of the union from 
an order of Supreme Court Justice 
Whitaker restraining its members from 
declaring a strike in the shop of_ the 
Standard Engraving Company, Inc., 
from causing employees of that com- 
pany to quit, and from “contriving 
or conspiring by any scheme or device 
to fix prices at which the plaintiff shall 
sell or dispose of photo-engravings.’ 

The decision of the Appellate Divi- 
sion, written by Justice Samuel Green- 
baum, sets out at length the history of 
the litigation. It appears that prior to 
May, 1921, the Standard Engraving Co. 
conformed to a union rule fixing the 
minimum selling price of photo-engrav- 
ings. An attempt legally to abrogate 
this rule had been defeated by a court 
decision that photo-engravings did not 
come within the scope of the Donnelly 
Anti-Trust law preventing restraint in 
trade, because photo-engravings are not 
commodities in common use. 

The New York Legislature of 1921 
amended the law to bring photo- 
engravings within the purview of the 
Donnelly ‘Anti-Trust law. The Standard 
Engraving Co. thereupon notified the 
union that it would disregard the mini- 
mum selling base and proceeded to sell 
below the minimum fixed by the union 
The notification was met by a threat of 
a strike, which led the Standard En 
graving Co. to apply for the injunction 


Fresno, Cal., to Have New 
Newspaper 
afternoon newspaper, the Bee 
is to be published in Fresno, Cal. The 
publishers will be C. K. and V. S. 
McClatchy, who publish the Sacramento, 
Cal., Bee under the name of James 
McC latchy & Co. 
Je McClatchy, assistant 
manager of the Sacramento Bee, 
business manager. 


New 


A new 


business 
will be 


Sales Manager for 
Greenfield Tap & Die Co. 
Blake, Jr., 
Tap & Die 
charge of the com 


vice-president of 
Corporation, 


Edward 
the Greenfield 
who has been in 
pany’s drill plant at 
has been appointed 
charge of sales, with 
Greenfield. 


Taunton, Mass., 
vice-president in 
headquarters at 


Beeco Drinking Cups Account 
for Boston Agency 


The Boston Drinking Cup Company, 
Boston, manufacturer of Beeco drinking 
cups, has placed its account with The 
Thurlow Advertising Service, Boston. 
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WHERE 


else can you get 2,150,000 circu- 
lation at the rate of $2,700 per 


page? 


WHAT 


else affords such splendid facili- 
ties for a dramatic and spectacular 
presentation of your advertising 
to the trade? 


WHAT 


else will arouse such enthusiasm 
among your salesmen and such in- 
terest among your dealers than 
our plan of merchandizing your 
advertising? 





This plan is ready now. 
May we show it to you? 


ALL-FICTION FIEL 


280 Broadway, N. Y. City 


1152 Peoples Gas Bildg., 
Chicago 
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THE ESTEY RESIDENCE PIPE ORGA) 


Tue Estey Resipence Orcan is furnished with complete manual # 
pedal claviers and all other mechanical accessories required by t 
human organist ; and it is also equipped with the Estey Organist, 
self-playing device which transforms each owner into a skilled organt 


Estey Orcan Company, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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A.ost everything advertised can be 
illustrated—even such an intangible 
thing as music. 

Probably it is because of such pictures 
as this Estey Organ illustration that we 
have for so long a time enjoyed the 
reputation of being a “pretty picture” 
agency. . ) 

We are proud of this reputation — 
particularly as we are placing for our 
clients over a million dollars’ worth of 
newspaper advertisements which are 
not illustrated at all. 


Catkins €& HoLpEn, INC. 


250 FirrH Avenue, New Yorx 
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Who does 


your printing? 


Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building @ Telephone Longacre 2320 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
































Olive Importers Combine to Get 
People to Eat More Spanish 
Olives 


\dvertising in Newspapers and Magazines Urges Greater Consumption 
and Features New Uses 


By Roland Cole 


( NE reason why every seller of 

merchandise should be inter- 
ested in the advertising campaign 
now running on Spanish Green 
Olives is that it is the culmination 
of several years’ effort. Another 
reason is that the association of 
American importers, whose 
money pays for the campaign, is 
not a large group numerically and 
not all members are contributing 
to the advertising fund. Those 
who are paying could print their 
names in the advertisements if 
they wished and share more di- 
rectly in the credit and benefits. 
\ll advertisements, however, are 
signed “American Importers of 
Spanish Green Olives”; therefore 
credit and benefits fall like the 
rain, on the just and the unjust 
and those who do not pay derive 
their proportional good as do 
those who pay. 

That is creditable enough to be 
recorded wholly apart from a de- 
scription of the campaign. There 
are literally hundreds of associa- 

ns that should be advertising 

peratively, now and all the 
Most of these associations 
are larger in number of firm 
emberships than the Spanish 
live importers. In each associa- 
there are firms that do not 
believe in co-operative advertising, 
fearing their competitors may get 
nuch good out of’it as they 
wil’. Weak people want to grow 
get strong, but they don’t 
the strong to get stronger. 
would rather stay weak 
selves. So it happens that 
smaller and weaker members 
trade association are gener- 
he ones who are opposed to 
erative advertising. 
progressive members of the 


ar 
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Spanish Olive Association, how- 
ever, are teaching a much-needed 
lesson in what can be done to edu- 
cate the anti-advertising group of 
their members. Ten members are 
contributing to the campaign. 
They are, in New York, La 
Manna, Azema & Farnan, Aguim- 
bau & Ramée, Inc., R. C. Wil- 
liams & Co., E. Sanchez & Co., 
and the Falcon Packing Co., Inc.; 
in Brooklyn, Mawer-Gulden-Annis, 
Inc., and Van Dyke & Reeves, 
Inc.; in Chicago, Libby, McNeil 
& Libby; in Cleveland, The Wm. 
Edwards Co. and The Weideman 
Company. 

Advertising is a great destroyer 
of pet illusions. Many a concern 
has been ignorant of almost every- 
thing connected with its product 
and market until it started to ad- 
vertise. The importer of Spanish 
green olives has always assumed 
that the public knew all about 
olives. There is nothing note- 
worthy about that assumption, nor 
is it a monopoly of those who do 
not advertise. Confirmed adver- 
tisers of many years’ standing slip 
into it regularly once or twice a 
year. 

Now an olive is not merely an 
olive, as nine out of ten people 
think. It is a green olive or a 
ripe olive. If it is a green olive 
it comes from Seville, Spain. 

In Southern France and in sec- 
tions of Spain and Italy, the olive 
is cultivated for its oil, In the 
vicinity of Old Seville, however, 
olives are grown and cured for 
eating purposes only. This region, 
about thirty miles from the city of 
Seville, is said to be the only area 
in the world where green olives 
attain the size, texture and flavor 
suitable for eating. One reason is 
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the climate, for few other places 
on earth are as dry and hot as a 
Sevillian summer. Growing sea- 
sons without a single day of rain 
are not uncommon about Seville. 

Olives are literally plucked. 
Carts that carry the olives to the 
curing houses are lined to insure 
against bruising. The olives are 
generally in the curing tanks 


within twelve hours after p:cking 


APPETIZING COPY SEEKING TO INCREASE 


POPULARITY OF GREEN OLIVES 


and do not have time to become 
shriveled. 

Attempts to grow green olives 
in other parts of the world have 
heen made, but the olives ripen 
before they reach the size of the 
olives of Seville, and either have 
to be marketed as “ripe olives” or 
used for oil. 

Green olive growers find little 
market outside of Spain itself, 
except in the United States and 
South America. Native Spaniards 
are great consumers of green 
olives. South America is the 
largest foreign market for the 
manzanilla olive. 

The United States absorbs more 
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than 90 per cent of the queen olive 
crop of the world. An average of 
3,337,954 gallons of green olives 
are imported into the United 
States from Spain every year. 
Make that last statement boom- 
ingly and it sounds like a lot, but 
say it another way and it sounds 
—well, pitiful. For example: 
The average per capita con- 
sumption of olives in this country 
is twelve green olives a year. 
That is to say, every man, wo- 
man and child in the United 
States eats but one green olive 
a month. 

When the members of the 
American importers’ associa- 
tion—that is, those members 
who believed people could be 
persuaded through advertising 
to eat more olives—had con- 
sidered that increasing the 
population to increase olive 
consumption is a good way but 
a slow way compared with get- 
ting the population to eat olives 
faster, they decided to advertise 

The purpose of the advertis- 
ing campaign is best presented 
in the association’s own words 
to its members and the jobbing 
trade to which it sells olives 
Referring to the fact that the 
per capita consumption of green 
olives is but twelve a year, says 
the association: 


Small figures—so small that they 
are mighty encouraging. For here 
is practically virgin ground—a mar 
ket that’s hardly been scratched 

What an opportunity for everyone 
interested in green olives! What a 
possibility to boost olive sales unti 
they reach undreamed-of heights! 

That is why we are launching a great, 
big advertising campaign in newspapers 
and magazines. We're going to teach the 
American public to eat more green olives 

This advertising will create a greater 
demand for this delicious fruit than be 
fore. Every man who sells green olives 
will profit by it. 

And every man who sells green olives 
should back this campaign up to the 
limit. Strong selling effort plus strong 
selling advertising will work miracle: 

This green olive advertising will make 
a deep impression on the retailer. Show 
it to him! It will increase his sales 
Tell him so. It will make him need 
more green olives. Sell them to him! 

Twelve olives a month aren’t many to 
eat. But if your efforts and our efforts 
and the dealers’ efforts change that per 
capita consumption from twelve a year 
to twelve a month, we will increase the 
volume of sales twelve times. That's ar 
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we smooth and reduce detail work 
for the busy Advertising Manager 


Back in 1907 I was the detail 
chaser. in an overworked 
advertising department. We 
were attempting many things 
an agency could do better. 
The job had swamped previ- 
ous men. But somehow or 
other I got it going smoothly. 
Then I had some time to think 
—even leisure to learn from 
people who came in. 


Later, I put my ideas of 
getting things done smoothly 
into the organization of this 
Advertising Agency. Since we 
started in 1908, it has been 
one of my hobbies to speed 


and simplify detail work—yet 
to be sure, and to take no 
chances. 


I do not believe we have 
ever missed an insertion by 
being late with copy. Seldom 
do we ask hurried considera- 
tion of any advertisement. We 
make it our business to know 
the whereabouts of every cut 
and drawing—and it is usually 
where the client would like to 
have it. 


Our invoices for space and 
materials are so clear and ex- 
plicit we are seldom asked for 
explanation. Our methods of 
billing and adjustment are so 
satisfactory to our clients that 
many pay us without previous 
checking. 

And that same care in de- 
tails is apparent in 


The Hoops Method of 
Constructing cAdvertising 

This method has gradually 
evolved in our 14 years’ expe- 
rience. One of its purposes is 
to avoid forgetting the details 
regarded as necessary in your 
advertisements. As a result, 
few changes are ever required 
in our copy. 

There are greater advantages in 
this method, but we are talking now 
about detail work. Only men who 
have been through the mill in an 
advertising department could pro- 
vide such trouble-saving detail serv- 
ice to an Advertising Manager. 
Naturally, with this agency on the 
job, things run smoothly. Do we 
interest you ? 

WALTER W. Hoops 


HOO} 


ADVERTISING COMPANY: EST-1908 


Chars: Member— American Association 
“f vertising Agencies 


9 EAST HURON ST. 


Natienal Outdoor Advertising Bureau 


Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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increase for all of us to work toward. 
Let’s go! 


It can be said with complete 
truth that the decision to advertise 
brought the members of the olive 
association to a realization of 
three things: (1) The small size 
of their business; (2) the im- 
mense size of their market; and 
(3) that olives may be eaten alone 
as well as used in the preparation 
of other food. 

National magazines are being 
used in addition to newspapers in 
New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Kansas City and San 
Francisco. 

The principal appeal is to the 
appetite. By far most of the ad- 
vertisements tell the reader to eat 
more olives in two ways: as a 
relish and as a condiment. Olives, 
declares the campaign, make good 
eating all by themselves or when 
cut up and served with other food. 

It is interesting to know how 
the expense of the campaign is to 
be paid. The arrangement is an 
excellent one, since it provides a 


fund large enough for an ade- 
quate campaign and one extensive 
enough to attract the attention of 


jobbers and retailers and give 
them an excellent start for local 
advertising in their own sections, 
provided they wish to do it. Mem- 
bers of the association may also 
advertise on their own account 
and thus capitalize on the asso- 
ciation advertising to the fullest 
extent. 

The growers, or more properly 
speaking, the curers, all of whom 
are located in Spain, pay a per 
gallon tax on the number of 
olives shipped. The ten American 
importers pay a tax on shipments 
received. The amount of the tax 
is large enough to provide for the 
present campaign, and also to con- 
tinue the campaign on its present 
scope. Should the campaign prove 
effective and larger shipments of 
olives be received, a larger sum of 
money for a more extensive cam- 
paign will be automatically pro- 
vided. 

Everybody who as a result of 
an advertising campaign comes to 
know one favorable fact about an 
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article they did not know befor: 
has been enlisted as a booster fo 
that article. Everybody rejoice 


“to learn that an article of food i 


good for them, if it is, or tha 
paint will make a house las 
longer, which it will, whether the; 
are ready to buy at once or not 
Advertising is letting the public i: 
on knowledge that is good fo 
them, and that is a kind of insur 
ance for public good-will. Bu 
like insurance, to be effective, 
must be kept in force. The ad 
vertisement which appeared las! 
month, like the policy which has 
just expired, is something of the 
past, not the present. A business, 
like a building, needs protection 
today and advertising is the only 
way known to commerce to keep 
masses of unknown and unseen 
people planning on the use of an 
article of merchandise. 


Plan Legion Advertising Post 
in Boston 


Twenty-two veterans of the World 
War, now engaged in advertising. and 
publishing work in Boston, have signed 
as charter members in the formation of 
an advertising men’s post of the Ameri- 
can ion at Boston. 

A. H. Kenyon, of the Wood, Putnam 
& Wood Company, advertising agency, 
Boston, and Major Carroll J. Swann, 
publishers’ representative, Boston, are 
among those active in the forming of 
the post. 


H. K. Stroud with Ruthrauff 
& Ryan 

Herbert K. Stroud, who has been 
president of Stroud & Brown, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, New York, is now 
with Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., New York. 

All of the accounts that were formerly 
handled by the Stroud & Brown Agency 
are now being directed by the Ruth- 
rauff & Ryan organization. 


Chicago Office for Hamilton- 
De Lisser 


Hamilton-De Lisser, Inc., New York, 
publishers’ re ee have opened 
a branch office in Chicago. Palmer 
Terhune, formerly of the Wm. H. Rax- 
kin Company, is manager. 


C. R. Stanton with Advertising 


Agency 
C. R. Stanton, formerly advertising 
manager of the Importer’s Guide, has 
been placed in charge of the business 
paper department of Hoyt’s Servi 
Inc., New York. 
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First In Department Store 
Advertisin§ For March 


Official figures compiled by the secretary of New Orleans Pub- 
lishers Association, show that in the month of March the States 
carried the greatest amount of department store advertising (all 
stores), leading the next highest paper by 12,066 lines. 


Comparative Lineage: 


Bema. sc tw es eer es s 
Se a eS 


Times-Pic. ....... . . . 167,307 


Department store advertising in every city is usually regarded 
as the most important division of local display; the test of news- 
paper effectiveness. This is particularly true in New Orleans, 
where there are a number of very large department stores, highly 
efficient in their management. 

The foregoing figures serve to show how the most discriminating 
buyers of space in New Orleans regard the relative value of New 
Orleans newspapers. 

80% of the daily circulation, 72% of the Sunday circulation, of 
the States—is confined to New Orleans and immediate trading 
area—the real New Orleans market. 


Daily over 50,000 Sunday over 64,000 


NEW ORLEANS STATES 


Every Afternoon and Sunday Morning 
Established 1879 ROBERT EWING, Publisher 
Repre entatives: S.C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, World Bldg., New York. 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY, Mallers Bldg., Chicago. 
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““World’s Largest 
Makers of Lingerie’ 


OR fifty years, D. E. Sicher & Company, 

Inc., of New York have beens leading 
makers of lingerie. They are today the 
largest manufacturers as well as the largest 
national advertisers in this field. During the 
past year it has been our privilege to work 
with the Sicher organization in advertising 
“‘Dove’”’ Under-garments, and in making sales 
plans. If you are interested in agency service, 
we Shall be glad to have you write this firm 
direct for a confidential opinion of our 
service. Write for the following booklets: 


3 


“How to Judge an Advertising Agency’’ 


“Points on Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Department Stores’’ 


‘*Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Drug Stores’’ 


CROSS” 


General Advertising Agents 
214 South 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Members: 


American Association of Advertising Agencies, 
Audit Bureau of Circulations 
SK National Outdoor Advertising Bureai 
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\\ THEN the first soft pussy willows Night Gowns, Fovelope Che- 


ie eden Spring Breathes of Cae Bloomers 
Se New Lingerie. 22 


ew Styles The Daintiest of Hand Work 
at Gven Newer Prices _ ito nd Pon Ra Nh Goad 


embroddetrd shoulders Front 
it her lingerie department the new ad -hemstiched eth cheater of 
meer fer spring 4 


Half Last Year's Prices 

Lingtne today is offered by thousands 
tet stores of the Unw States at prices cut and beautitully finished 
erage 4eif the com of simi ngene last —_ " 
, > an Wcll-fitting Silk Garments 


Have you had the untortunate 


Gowns, 
Under-skirts or Envelope Che 
mises cut so skimpely that they not 
Right-hand Ove! only hited badiy bur tasied to ene 
Dove" Envelope Chemie of crepe de Chine ? 
bare 
bon bow, sate 


Orchid poping sround neck, armhole 
Nbboe bows and rometvads Orchid shirring at erate 


ee eee reine: and radiwms, and are trimmed with super 
crwical taste bya. le they are suill very low 
same time “Dove” Step-io Bloomer of flesh color Radium And Dove" 
prasseworthy spirit of with hemateiching Blue ribbon bow: at hace 

economy which all of us some faure as No. 780) 

must maintain this year 
And the vanety of styles! 





Under- In almost every city and town in the United Seates 
So many really novel and cr: "Dove" Under-garments are sold by one or more 
original Conon Night Gowns garments leading merchants. If you cannot find them, write 
and Envelope Chemises. Such indi- us direct and we will see that you are served 
the handmade Phiigpine ond Pore QReautiful well-made ie z : 
ments. Such glorious silks, No difficulty D. E. SICHER & CO. . 45-55 'W. Dier Srecer 
e just the right lingerie for every hour of New Yous, 6. Y. 


‘Sald by Leading Stores Everywhere ““Werid's Larges Makers of Linger 














The full-page advertisement reproduced 
above appears in the March (1922) Ladies’ 
Home Journal and is one of the series 
prepared by the J. H. Cross Company for 


*‘Dove’’ Under-garments. 
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ANNOUNCING 


The Detroit Free Press 
Radio 
Broadcasting Station 


| peter age an expenditure of many 
thousands of dollars, The Detroit Free 
Press is installing, and will have ready for 
operation shortly, one of America’s largest 
and most. powerful radio broadcasting sta- 
tions, to be equipped with every last hour 
development known to radic science. 


Interesting and instructive programs have 
been mapped out for this new station—pro- 
grams that will render an exclusive, unique 
and entertaining service to the people of 
Detroit and Michigan, entirely in keeping 
with Free Press ideals. 


ae 





To advertisers, this new radio service means 
several things, but chiefly may be mentioned 
the closer bond of unity that will be de- 
veloped - between this newspaper and _ its 
readers, lending an added measure of at- 
tention-value to its columns—an added 
measure of assurance to the advertiser that 
his message will be read and acted upon—a 
factor, by the way, that has always marked 
and made doubly valuable the use of space 
in Detroit’s only morning newspaper. 
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Orange-Crush Climbs Aboard the 
Ice-Cream Special 


New Uses for Beverage Flavors Create Broader Markets 


‘HE consumer, be he ever so 
humble, likes to appear a con- 
sseur. And for the connoisseur 
ing ordinary or commonplace 

do. That is why we have 
ymobiles with special racing 
ors, de luxe editions and spe- 
blends of smoking tobacco. 
ically enough, wide-awake 
iness cashes in on the desire 


oranges. 


Is Made: 





dients—fruit oils and juices from 
lemons or limes, U.S. carnfied 
food color and cane sugar. 


pn ped ne oree em for 
and towns is exclusively licensed 

the “Crush” flavors in frozen products. 

Ask any retail ice cream dealer. Send 

for tree booklet, “How Orange-Crush 


Ice Cream Manulacturers: Write for 
intormanon about exclumve ngha. 


Prepared by Orange-Crush Co., Chicago, U.S.A. In Canade: Orenge-Crash Co., Limited, Winnipeg 


came to the fore. The 
popularity of these 

“specials” started a race in creat- 
ing new frozen novelties to meet 
the growing demand for desserts 
that were different. 

In recent years the ice-cream 
manufacturer has catered to this 
demand by featuring “specials” 
with euphonious names for holi- 
day or week-end con- 
sumption. He has 
added new products 
which have increased 
his total gallonage 
and which, as a rule, 
have brought higher 
prices than the three 
standard flavors which 
for years have sold 
week in week out 
without much atten- 
tion. 

The Orange-Crush 
Company, Chicago, 
manufacturer of soft 
drinks, is one of the 
newest entries into 
the ice-cream field on 
a national scale. This 
company will not at- 
tempt to manufacture 
ice cream, but will 
license certain manu- 
facturers to make ice 
cream, ices and sher- 
bets flavored with 
Orange - Crush, 
Lemon-Crush and 
Lime-Crush com- 


cream 
immediate 


a 


) 
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HOV MARKETS ARE BEING PREPARED NATIONALLY FOR 
CAL ACCEPTANCE OF ORANGE-CRUSH ICE CREAM 


inherent in most people to possess 
something different as soon as or 
sooner than they can afford it. 

Few manufacturers are keener 
about supplying their customers 
with new products and different 
Products than are the ice-cream 
makirs. Not so long ago there 
were three standard flavors of 
ce -ream—strawberry, chocolate 
and vanilla. On special occasions 
rasplerry, coffee and banana ice 
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pounds, putting the 
prestige which its 
“Crush” beverages 
have established be- 
hind its new plans in a campaign 
of national advertising. 

In jts first national announce- 
ment the Orange-Crush Company 
told the ice-cream manufacturer 
and the consumer the story of the 
opportunity to feature new “spe- 
cials” as follows: 

Here is a real piece of appetite news: 

Delicious ice cream, ices and sherbets 


flavored with genuine Ward’s Orange- 
Crush—also the companion flavors, 
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Lemon-Crush and Lime-Crush—are now 
being made in nearly every principal 
city and town in the United States and 
Canada by one exclusively licensed ice- 
cream manufacturer. 

These are the same flavors, especially 
prepared for frozen products, which have 
made the drinks, Orange-Crush, Lemon- 
Crush and Lime-Crush, the largest sell- 
ing citrus-flavored beverages in the 
world. 

In some places special bricks of vary- 
ing combinations will be featured. In 
other places, the “Crush” flavored ice 
cream, ices and sherbets will be obtain- 
able in bulk. Watch for signs and local 
newspaper announcements in your com- 
munity. 

Although 
announcement, 
with these flavors have been 
an ever-increasing number of places 
during the past three years. Perhaps 
you are already acquainted with them. 
If not, you have a treat in store for 
you. 

The same first-quality§ ingredients 
used in preparing the “Crush” drinks 
are used in the “Crush” ice-cream 
flavors. Fruit oils and juices from 
oranges, lemons or limes are delicately 
compounded by the exclusive Ward 
Process with U. S. certified food color 
and cane sugar. Purity is scrupulously 
guarded. 


first national 
products made 
sold in 


this is the 
trozen 


National advertising will con- 
tinue steadily through the spring 
and summer months and into the 
fall. At the same time the com- 
pany will advertise through its 
manufacturers and retailers with 
a vast amount of window posters, 
movie slides and the usual dealer 
helps. Each week for twenty-six 
weeks a. unique brick or bulk spe- 
cial will be featured composed of 
frozen delicacies made with 
“Crush” flavors such as “Tropical 
Orange Crush Brick” and “Lime 
Crush Temptation.” 

Local advertising, carefully 
planned and scheduled to sell these 
specials, is made available to the 
local ice-cream manufacturer. In 
other words the local ice-cream 
manufacturer has a_ different 
novelty ice cream or sherbet to 
feature every week during the 
ice-cream months and fresh ad- 
vertising to help him put his sell- 
ing message across." The reader 
of the advertising, while he learns 
of frozen dishes that he prob- 
ably has never tasted before, is 
impressed from the prominence 
given the words “Orange-Crush” 
with the fact that it is the estab- 
lished beverage company _ that 
stands behind them. The older 
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products are, in this way, helpir: 
blaze the trail for the new ve 
ture by standing sponsor for the 
In’ Miss Lulu Be tt Grandm: 
Bett is for plain “vanilly” wit 
out reservations because it “s 
better.” But Grandma Bett is 1 
typical of the present-day ix 
cream consumer. She is a sur- 
vival of the Rutherford B. Hay 
period, when ice cream was 
event and there were only thi 
flavors. Today we, as a nati 
eat somewhere around 300,00 
000 gallons of ice cream a year 
a per capita rate of a little mor 
than a dish a week the year ’roun 
Naturally the manufactu 
would like to see each of us aver 
aging three or four or more a 
a week. To this end he.is ad- 
vertising ice cream as a ce re 
food and featuring specials w 
their appeal to the individual who 
wants something new and differ- 
ent. Ice creams, ices and sherbets 
made with the “Crush” flavors 
is the Orange-Crush Company’s 
composite answer to the manu 
facturer’s cry for greater gallon- 
age, its own desire for more sales 
and the public's demand jor 
something “special.” 


Clothing Manufacturer 
Business Papers 


Business - paper advertising in the 
clothing field is to be used by Quinto 
Cohen & Levin, Inc., in behalf of 
“Stylity Clothes—Man’s Best Friend.” 

he account will be handled by Frank 
Kiernan & Co., New York advertis 
agency. 


Miami “Herald” Appointme 


J. P. McKinney & Son, New \ 
San Francisco and Chicago, have 
appointed special representatives for 
Miami, Fla., Herald. George M. K»! 
Inc., Atlanta, Ga., continues as South 
ern representative. 


Sturtevant Co. Appoints 
Richard Van Raalte 


Richard Van Raalte, formerly adver 
tising manager of the Holtzer-( 
Electric Company, Boston, Mass 
now advertising manager of the B 


Sturtevant Company, Boston. 


Joins Boston Agency 
Eugene H. Foulke, formerly in ~<:(les 
managership work, has joined the 
of the Hunt-Luce Advertising Age cy. 
Boston. 
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Mc Graw-Hill Company, Inc. Tenth Ave. at 36" St. New York. 





The men who buy, read 
A McGraw-Hill Publication 
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California Power 
Companies Permitted to 
Advertise 


HAT the best, most economi- 

cal and most effective sales- 
manship is through advertising is 
held to be true by President Har- 
ley W. Brundidge, of the Cali- 
fornia Railroad Commission, which 
oversees corporations doing busi- 
ness in California. 

Complaint had been made to the 
Commission that the Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company had adver- 
tised in a community where it had 
no competitor, and the right of 
the company to make this expen- 
diture, which would be charged as 
operating expense, on which the 
public would eventually be com- 
pelled to pay rates for power and 
light, was challenged. 

Commissioner Brundidge, in his 
reply to the complainant, said: 

“I cannot see what competition 
had to do with this class of adver- 
tising. Modern advertising is 
creative; it produces demand and 
brings new business. Its use is 
universal in industrial and com- 
mercial life. By producing volume 
it leads to quantity production and 
lowers prices. Much of the best 
national advertising is directed to 
this end. The great success in 
market expansion that has at- 
tended the advertising campaigns 
of co-operative farm groups, such 
as the raisin, citrus, prune and 
peach associations, may be ac- 
cepted as proof. Merely taking 
trade away from a _ competitor 
without developing new business is 
a quite negligible feature of mod- 
ern advertising. 

“In my opinion, the advertising 
you have referred to is ngt only 
legitimate, but very desirable, as 
it is designed to increase the total 
sales of electric energy by stimu- 
lating use. At the present time, 
with the development of hydro- 
electric power, an expanded mar- 
ket is necessary to utilize this 
energy. 

“The cost of selling this product 
is recognized as a legitimate oper- 
ative expense, and advertising is 
conceded to be the most effective 
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and at the same time the most 
economical form of salesmanship 

“In stimulating additional use of 
electricity through effective adver- 
tising, the company by increasing 
volume decreases the cost to each 
consumer. Electricity that goes to 
waste must necessarily be paid for 
by somebody. The more of it that 
can be put to use the cheaper it 
will be for everybody. 

“Even if the direct cost of the 
advertising is reflected in the rates, 
the indirect savings are bound also 
to reflect themselves in the ulti- 
mate rates, and the final saving 
will be greater than the immediate 
cost.” 


Prices Lowest in United States 


The London Economist, in a com 
parison of prices in different countries 
at the latest date of compilation, with 
the average at the time of the armistice 
in November, 1918, and taking the 1913 
average as par, shows that prices in the 
United States are lowest of all the 
i 3 al countries. 

agian’ the latest average is 167, 
es with 236, at the 1918 date; in 
the United States 133, compared with 
205; in France 314, compared with 358; 
in Italy 577, compared with 438; in 
Sweden 166, compared with 367. 

During the interval between the armi 
stice month and the present time it is 
shown that prices in these countries 
have, on the same calculation, been as 
high as 325 in England, 227 in the 
United States, 591 in France, 679 ir 
Italy and 366 in Sweden. 


Window Hardware Campaign 


The Carrier Adjuster Company, Ashe 
ville, N. C., manufacturer of casement 
window hardware, has placed its adver- 
tising with Carr & Columbia, Inc., New 
York. 

A campaign will be conducted in mag 
azines, architectural journals, trade 
papers and direct-by-mail. 


A. L. Marsh Advanced 
“The Iron Age” 


A. L. Marsh, formerly central Penn 
sylvania advertising manager of The 
Iron Age, New York, is now its Michi 
gan manager, with headquarters at 
Detroit. 


“Country Homes” Western 
Representative - 

Mark A, Selsor, Chicago, has ‘cet 
appointed Western representative of 
Country Homes, Baltimore. He will 
cover the entire Middle Western ‘erri 
tory. 
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© House & Garden 


MOTOR TRADE— 
Among Others 


NE of the finest suburban sections in the country 

has been developed in Kansas City by imposing 
the most rigid restrictions on the landscaping and 
architecture. 


For instance, all the garages in this section must be in- 
tegral with the house and built for not less than 2 cars. 


A canvass of this section shows 
that practically every home-site 
owner in this district has a sub- 
scription to House & Garden. 


But this doesn’t mean that House & Garden is only 
good for the motor trade. What about the fine furni- 
ture, household equipment, and garden materials that 
home-owners are buying in such quantities right at 
this time? 

Send for the current issue of 


House & Garden and look it over 
with your market in mind. 


House & Garden 


May Print-Order 107,600 


One of the Nast Group 
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We have been 54. years 
building this magazine 


—54 years in developing its influence 
and gathering its following 


HE ELKS MAGAZINE, as a 


magazine, is new. 


But as the expression of a common 
interest on the part of 850,000 men it 
has been 54 years in the making. 


Out of the rich history of this as- 
sociation, the new magazine rises as 
. the first tangible expression of a spirit 
rooted deep down in the habits and 
hearts of those to whom it speaks. 


What warmer, friendlier influence 
could be found for the sale of your 


: Che GIks 


Magazine 
“850,000 Voluntarily Subscribed -F or” 
50 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Telephone Vanderbilt 8757 
Eastern Orrice: Rufus French, Inc., New York 
New ENcLand Orrice: Charles Dorr—-J. Walter Cameron, Boston 
WeEsTERN Orrice: Archer A. King, Inc., Chicago 
Paciric Coast Orrice: A. J. Norris Hill, San Francieco 
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REG US PAT.OFFICE, 


SAVINGS 


HEREVER they can 
be used, and that’s in al- 


most every newspaper worthy 


of the name, O’Flaherty’s 
Peerless Mats effect a saving 
over electrotypers of 75%. 


O'FLAHERTY'S 


PEERLESS MATS 


Made by O'F LAHERTY 
225 West 39th St. New Yorks 


ELECTROTYPERS STEREOTYPERS 
PHOTOENGRAVERS 
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Quit Corsets? Flappers’ Ban Brings 
New Kind of Advertising 


Gossard Company Emphasizes Selling of Corsetry Idea, Then Letting 
Merchandise Sell Itself 


By C. 


, N interesting advertising prob- 
lem has come to corset manu- 
turers because of the idea enter- 
ied by a considerable number 
young American women that 
anat, corsets is not just “the 
judged by the Paris stand- 


Here, as nearly as a mere man 
can tell it, are the plans and speci- 
cations behind the idea that 
corset makers naturally regard as 
a heresy: 

It seems that from Rue de la 
Paix has come the edict that cor- 
sets should not be worn. How this 
news gets around to the women of 
the provinces is beyond the power 
of this writer to say. But it gets 
there. The trouble is, though, that 
the devoted followers of the Rue 
de la Paix get only one side of the 
The corset makers declare 
Paris says one thing and does an- 
other. The leading Paris style 
creators had their mannequins dis- 
card corsets for a time, but now 
L’Illustration prints a list of fam- 
ous dressmakers such as Madame 
Jenny and the Callot Sceurs who 
say women cannot appear at their 
best without corsets. 

The H. W. Gossard Company of 
Chicago, is seeking to combat the 
“no corset” idea by using some 
advertising, general and local, with 
the object of educating women in 
the art of correct corsetry rather 
than attempting to sell corsets as 

ny 

Nature needs help at any age,” 

sa forthcoming Gossard adver 

ment, in an effort to overcome 
effect of the wrong interpreta- 
of the Parisian attitude to- 
d corsets, “and the right wisp 
corset worn in youth is a pro 
on against the laborious task 
ttempting to regain lost poise 
figure lines later in life.” 
hich, of course, is a delicate 


case, 
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M. 


Harrison 


way of saying that unless'a woman 
wears corsets she is going to show 
she is fat. But “fat” is a word not 
in the Gossard advertising lexicon. 
“What we are going to try to 
convey in our advertising,” said 
Edward J. Stowers, advertising 
director of the company, “is that 
it is not a question of corsets or 
no corsets in Paris but rather one 
of how much or how little corsetry 
is necessary to bring about beauty. 
“In our national advertising we 
are going to lay much stress upon 
advice to our patrons to express 
consistently their individuality in a 
becoming corset style and permit 
the dressmaker to do the rest. Her 
scissors and needle, her art of 
drapery, can give the effect of a 
bouffant skirt or a long, slender 
line from shoulder to heel as the 
mode may demand without con- 
spicuous figure changes, If we can 
get across this idea we shall have 
no need for concern over fashion 
edicts, fancied or real, coming 
from Paris or anywhere else.” 


CORSETS PUT IN THE CLASS OF 
STAPLE PRODUCTS 


Backing up this idea in a mer- 
chandising way the Gossard com- 
pany has evolved nine standard 
styles of corsets. This has been 
done on the principle that there 
are nine general classifications of 
the female figure to one of which 
the average woman is sure to be- 
long. A notable effect of the policy 
has been to bring about a condition 
whereby the retailer can sell cor 
sets twelve months a year. The 
old idea was that a corset was a 
thing of style with particular ref- 
erence to seasons just as would be 
an outer garment. Through getting 
away from this and selling women 
upon the idea that a corset is only 
an accessory of dress that forms 
a foundation for what her dress- 
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maker may create, the dealer has 
been able to eliminate many num- 
bers, to concentrate on standard 
lines and to make corset selling 
profitable instead of being a mere 
accommodation as formerly was 
the case. 

Current Gossard advertising in 
national mediums conveys the idea 
that individual corsetry, after all, 
is a woman’s own personal secret 
and that she should endeavor to 
find her individual type of corset— 
never enough to make trusting 
mankind or suspicious womankind 
quite certain that she has it on. 

Mystery, in other words. The 
idea is expected to appeal because 
every smart woman knows that 
mystery has been the chief charm 
of her sex ever since Helen of 
Troy and Dierdre of Ireland. 

Gossard dealers get proofs of 
each advertisement well in ad- 
vance of its appearance. With 
them goes five or six proofs of 
newspaper advertisements that are 
to be used in local newspapers in 
close connection with the national 
effort. A schedule is provided so 
that the retailer’s own campaign 
may be timed so as to get the 
maximum benefit from the maga- 
zine advertising. 

The retailer also is provided 
with a letter to send out to his 
trade after the current national 
advertisement has appeared and 
while the newspaper campaign is 
running. The letter sent out dur- 
ing March begins with the blunt 
assertion that a woman who has 
carried naturally small hips and 
thighs past the age of thirty is 
rare indeed. 

“It is just the way of nature,” 
the letter says. “Take for example, 
the Indian race. The young girl 
is often a specimen of agile, supple 
beauty, but the Indian squaw of 
forty—!” 

Another selling aid calculated 
to help Gossard dealers to put over 
the main idea is a booklet entitled 
“The Gift of Eve,” the gift, of 
course, being beauty. 

The booklet discusses the beauty 
question in what the women prob- 
ably would describe a very catty 
manner. It is not at all polite, in 
other words, and tells women plain 
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truths about such essentials as the 
proper use of cosmetics, how to 
take care of the hair and hands, 
how to buy a hat, the proper us: 
of jewels and accessories and the 
question of color. Then last of 
all is a general consideration of 
the corset question with litt) 
specific reference to Gossard. 

“The idea is what we want to 
sell the women,” says Mr. Stowers. 
“This done, we are willing to lect 
them sell themselves on Gossard 
corsets.” 

The booklets with the dealer's 
name imprinted are now being 
mailed out by the local stores. The 
company intends thoroughly to 
cover the country with them. 

In the Gossard publicity just 
about every standardized rule of 
copy writing and display is broken 
The company has dispensed with 
the ordinary “trade investigation” 
as superficial. It has not been con- 
tent with statistics as to women’s 
preferences, nor has it taken any- 
body’s word with reference to 


what the trade liked and why. 


Cawston Will Sell through 
Retail Channels 


The Cawston Ostrich Farm, of South 
Pasadena, Cal., through its board 
directors, has decided to change its sel 
ing methods, which have been its guide 
for a quarter of a century. The stock 
of its three retail stores will be close: d 
out and the Cawston trade-marked pro: 
ucts will be marketed through estab 
lished retail selling channels. A _ few 
years ago stores were maintained 
New York, Chicago and San Francisco 
but these were discontinued in favor 
a more aggressive mail-order effort 
which has since been the mainstay 
the Cawston business. In the future, 
however, all mail orders received fron 
territories where Cawston dealers are 
located will be referred to the local 
merchants. 

The Cawston line 
feathers and tips for 
ready-to-wear ll-ostrich hats, ostrich 
neckpieces, ostrich fans, ostrich yar! 
age for gowns and other trimming pur 
poses .and novelties suchas ostric! 
matinee bags, ostrich-trimmed paraso!s 
ostrich lamp. shades, ostrich-trimmed 
lingerie, etc. 


includes ostrich 
trimming hats 


Salt Lake Daily Advances 
E. S. Woodruff 
Elias S. Woodruff, business manag«r 
of the Deseret News, Salt Lake City, | 
been appointed general manager of tht 
new spaper. 
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Making Newspaper Readers 
an Audience. 


It’s not a trick of magic—it is the 
problem of Amusement Advertisers 


And, when Amusement Advertisers find 
a newspaper whose readers will and can 
become an audience, they concentrate 
their advertising efforts in that news- 
paper. 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR 


during the first three months of 1922 
carried 18,651 lines more of Amusement 
Advertising than any other St. Louis 
newspaper. 


National advertisers who want quick, 
positive results in St. Louis, tell their 
story to 107,155 people who, daily and 
Sunday 

don’t say “Paper”—say “STAR’ 


Trade Mark Registered 





(Average Circulation of The Daily and 
Sunday Star for March, 107,155 net paid) 





National Advertising Representatives 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Los Angeles San Francisco 
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“The economy and efficiency « 
the horse is at last realized b 
delivery companies in the lowerin 
of distribution costs. 

“Horses cost less to buy. The 
cost little or nothing for repair 
Horses do not depreciate as fas 
Their working life is longer. Th 
cost of care and management 
less. The price of feed has be« 
cut in two. 

“For milk delivery, bread deli\ 
ery, coal delivery, ice deliver: 
freight and express delivery, f¢ 
cartage companies an 
for work on rout 
a within a radius « 
4 orsE eter eee S , from five to seve 

“HH vesavie 228 frchis 007 -§ miles with frequen 

on ree it.” > stops, horses will rer 

7 der more reliable and 
efficient service an 
return greater profits 
than any other powe: 
unit.” 

The Live Stock 
Branch tells farmers 
its conclusions ar: 
based on a careful 
survey, made from 
Coast to Coast. 

The Dominion Live 
Stock Branch has 
been for some time a 
regular advertiser in 
Canadian farm me- 
diums. Much of the 


Canadian Government 
Advertises Horses 


HE Dominion Live Stock 

Branch, Ottawa, Ontario, in 
four-column-wide advertisements 
in farm papers, urges farmers to 
raise horses, declaring that eco- 
nomic conditions favor them. “The 
report from every province is the 
same—viz.: There is a greater de- 
mand for good horses than the 
trade can supply.” The Live Stock 








iL survey of the 
Canada 


There 1s @ greeter demmand 
for goed horees than the trade 
con eupely 


The demand 1 for 


Good clean legged poreen 
coghing Lie te Lise the. for oe 
ropes 


bvery 


nl 


pst 


Eh] 





advertising deals with 








orses are Money. Makers 


farm economics, bold 
ly pointing out trad 





HORSES STAGE A COMEBACK IN CANADA 


Branch follows with the types of 
horses in demand, four in number 
—heavy drafters, for drays and 
heavy trucking; middle weight 
horses, for delivery purposes; sad- 
dlers and hunters, also in demand 
for police, military and fire horses ; 
and farm horses, good heavy ani- 
mals for farm work. 

Reviewing the course of events 
of recent years, the Live Stock 
Branch speaks very positively ‘of 
the economic security of the 
horse, predicting a steady market. 

“Experience has taught us,” it 
is stated, “that it is no longer 
profitable to do without horses for 
either city or farm work. 


opportunities 
tarmers. 


Fernald with Nast}; Caruthers 
Succeeds Him 


. D. Fernald, advertising manager 
of the New York Evening Post, | 
resigned to become assistant genet 
manager of the Nast Publications. 

Before joining the Evening Post Mr. 
Fernald was business manager of 
Christian Herald and assistant gene: 
manager of the Leslie-Judge Compa: 

Porter Caruthers, advertising m 
ager of the New York Tribune, has 
been appointed advertising manager 
the Evening Post. 


Shelby Metal Products Account 


The Shelby Metal Products Compa: 
Shelby, O., manufacturer of checki: 
spring hinges, has placed its acco 
with The John S. King Company, Cl 
land 
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a broadcasting, first ventured 
among American newspapers by 
The Detroit News, is now being spon- 
sored by the leaders in journalism all 
over the country, but few are approach- 


ing the problerns of radio from the 
angle of the scientific investigator. 

The Detroit News is not now con- 
tent to be ranked the pioneer in broad- 
casting. It is delving into the science 
of radio, installing new equipment, ex- 
perimenting with new types of appar- 
atus, building and rebuilding its radio 
laboratory and auditorium. 

The Detroit News has equipped the finest 
Radio Station (WWJ) among the news- 
papers in the country; it arranges its own 
programs and considers its radio service an 
integral part of its regular duty to the 
public. 











For six months ending March 31, 1922, The 
Sunday Edition of The Detroit News shows an 
@verage increase of nearly 10,000 in net paid 
circulation. 


The Detroit News 


“Always in the Lead” 
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The American Public 





privilege and pleasure of read 





The Magazines, in most instances, sell f 


papers, with one or two exceptions, sell 


showing that the readers of the Hearst 


Local and National Advertise 





to reach this rich, progressive, responsive 


while customers ever assembled in the ea 


ion and ado 


The figures given above do nol inch 
Magazine (London), which has th 


eed circul 








Sunday 
The New York American 
Chicago Herald and Examiner 
The Boston Sunday Advertiser 
The San Francisco Examiner 
The Los Angeles Examiner 
| The Washington Times 
Atlanta Sunday American 


1,092,239 
737,722 
422,184 
299,341 
257,028 
110,574 
108,035 
113,429 
102,305 


Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
The Milwaukee Telegram 


Total 3,242,857 





Here is a list of the Hearst Publications with the la 


Morning 
The New York American 350 
Chicago Herald and Examiner 3% 
The San Francisco Examiner 150 
The Los Angeles Examiner _!2 
Boston Advertiser (Tabloid) 60 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 4 


isconsin 


Atlanta Gec 





The American Weekly (a part of 
Sunday newspapers) total circulam 
3,242,857, which is not figured 





Total 
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e Hearst Publications regularly 





than their contemporaries, while the News- 
more daily and 100% more Sunday, thus 


ios demand Quality regardless of Price. 


end $41,611,740.13 Net a Year 


clientele—the greatest audience of worth- 





tory of newspaper and magazine making. 


jon and advertising revenue of Nash's 
iced circulation in all England. 








.C. or Publishers’ Statements of Net Paid Circulation 


Evening {Magazines 
y York Evening Journal 654,952* Cosmopolitan 1,000,273 
J HW } * 
pp Sea serene Saree Good Housekeeping 724,731 
— be pred Hearst's International 307,831 
ashington i imes , ’ 
Wisconsin News 59,243 Harper's Bazar 100,000 
Atlanta Georgian 50,394 MoToR 38,142 
e Journal, just started, sells MoToR BoatinG 19,321 


(a art of the Saturday issue). Orchard & Farm 46.236 


808,329—Chicago 469,464. 


s—not used in totals. Nash's Magazine (London) 251,067 











1,587,688 Total 2,487,601 














Greatest Advertising Unit 
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Where the public 
meets your product 


When your product is well displayed 
on the dealer’s counter, there is a very 
real increase in sales. picture 


roundi 

The Brooks Display Container is a space, 
. . Lom 

remarkable instrument for effective ee 
counter display. It is attractive, interes 
unique 


sturdy, simple. It sets flat, and at the Can 
same time holds its contents at the best how t 


display angle. — 
- - . . ood j 
The Brooks Display Container is made seg 


in a variety of sizes and shapes. ; A... 

nstanc 
ntruste 
aphs, 


BROOKS BANK NOTE CO. "The 


Springfield, Mass. has gon 
New York Philadelphia Boston 


BROOKS DISPLAY 

CONTAINER 

Lithographed Folding Boxes—Labels—Window Display 
Advertising 


Let us design one for you. 











Giving Eye Interest to Half-tone 
Vignettes 


Novel Methods of Treating Both Plate and Original Drawing, to Get 
Away from the Square Illustration 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


Ts line of least resistance in 
handling half-tone subjects for 
advertising illustrations, whether 
from photographs or from origi- 
nal designs, is to use the standard 

iared-off effect with an en- 
graver’s rule to give it finish. 
But this grows monotonous. Too 
many people follow the same line 

f least resistance. It is the lazy 
way out, the obvious one. 

Whether the job is for maga- 
zine display or booklets or cata- 
logue, the fault is just as 
great. A great many things can 
suffer. Typography may require 
the odd shapes that are possible 
by vignetting. The salient fea- 
tures of an illustration can be 
srought out and intensified. The 
picture itself may profit by sur- 
rounding areas of irregular white 
space, 

Composition of the entire ad- 
vertisement can be doubled in 
interest by making the illustration 
unique in contour. 

Can a set of instructions tell 
how this may be done to best 
idvantage? 

No. It is largely a matter of 
good judgment, of artistic com- 
mon sense. The artist himself is 
the best judge in a great many 
nstances and the task should be 
ntrusted to him. With photo- 
graphs, his keen perceptions are 

luable. 

The old-style half-tone vignette 
as gone out. This meant soften- 

the outer areas of an illustra- 
until they faded into white 
paper. But it was a purely me- 
ical process after all, requir- 
the most laborious effort on 
part of the engraver, and 
ugh the actual tooling and 
work might be done per- 
'y, as like as not it would be 
ed in the final printing. 
pert presswork was neces- 
Make-ready was the rule, 
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and delicately shaded make-ready 
at that. For all the care, nine 
times in ten, when the job was 
completed and off the press there 
was a pronounced “shoulder” at 
the places where design should 
fade into white paper. 


SHARP VIGNETTES HAVE MANY 
ADVANTAGES 


Today we find the sharp vignette 
taking the place of the mellow and 
dangerous method. Half-tones are 
given definite forms. Artists paint 
their originals with an eye to 
unique vignettes, and so arrange 
the plan that mechanical pitfalls 
are avoided. The entire plan of 
advertising design has been 
changed by it. Wide variety of 
composition has been made pos- 
sible. The new idea in half-tone 
vignetting means several very im- 
portant things, among which may 
be listed: 

Unconventional shape of illus- 
tration. 

Picture adapted to original 
forms of text, captions, headlines, 
etc. 

Avoidance of “melting” vignettes 
that seldom print well, for all the 
skilful handling. 

Positive assurance of clean re- 
production. 

Elimination of non-essentials. 

Great possibilities in the way of 
original building-up of a page or 
half-page space. 

Concentration through vignette 
on some special feature of the 
illustration. 

Originality of techniques. 

Larger zones of surrounding 
white space, which mean greater 
concentration of attention on the 
picture. 

Possibilities in the way of indi- 
vidualistic layouts. 

More properly the word sil- 
houetting describes this process 
than the word vignetting. To 
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vignette means to soften off, to 
grade a tint. 

As a rule, when the half-tone 
plate is made from an _ original 
illustration, the artist himself, 
working with an eye to the future, 
has made ready for the work of 
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made unnecessary. On the origi 
nal the demarkation of the shrub 
bery was clearly established. | 
a “shoulder” should happen to aj 
pear it would cause no disfigur< 
ment. It would become merely 

natural part of the leafage. 


A wave of buying preference for the 
Hupmobile is evidently sweeping 
the country. 

We began to feel it months ago, in 
a steady sales increase that persisted 
during the generally stagnant period. 
Now our latest dealer reports show 
that this increase continues to swell 
in vigor and in volume. 

Nothing can be responsible for it 
but the Avown good value of the 
Hupmobile, and the fact that people 
must now be convinced of value 


The shadow from 
the trunk, made up 
of two tones, light 
and dark, is s 
drawn in the orig 
nal that even car: 
less engraving 
would make 1 
great differenc 
But it is the odd 
shape of this con 
position that makes 
it original, as hal'- 
tones go. There is 
a very large area of 
white paper. If all 
the sky had _ been 
designated in hali- 
tone, a square - top 
composition would 
have been. necessary. 
The artist, however, 
very cleverly con- 
trived the clouds to 





before they will buy. 


Hupmobile 


@ 


THE ILLUSTRATION OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT IS ALMOST 


BOUND TO PRINT WELL 


the engraver. He knows approxi- 
mately what is to be done, and 
how. 

In other words, the illustration 
is painted or,drawn in very much 
the form it will appear. 

We can best illustrate this by 
referring directly to designs that 
have appeared. 

An entire series of magazine 
illustrations for Hupmobile is an 
excellent and illuminative exam- 
ple. In the Hupmobile illustration 
reproduced with this article, see 
how the artist has collaborated in 
advance with the engraver to make 
things easy for the vignette and 
the silhouette. The tree in the 
foreground is a vignette, top and 
bottom, but the soft vignette is 


make a_ stopping 
place and the en- 
graver could con 
right up to them 
with his tooling, 
eliminating every- 
thing else. The pos- 
tery half-tone is 
striking, therefore, 
and a thing of vivid 
contrasts as an_ illustration. 

This vignetting is not at all an 
easy process. The engraver routs 
out large areas of white, but when 
he comes to edges he must do the 
work with a series of engraving 
tools. It is a delicate art in itself. 
Note in the Hupmobile design 
that every part of the composition 
is previously arranged by the 
artist for vignetting and silhouet 
ting. 

The trees to the left make it a 
natural vignette. The roof of the 
house does the same. The simple 
line running from one side of the 
illustration to the other offers no 
serious obstacles to an engraver’s 
mechanical limitations. The tree 
trunk, as it juts down into white 
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Rotogravure 
in Cleveland 


The Plain Dealer’s Roto- 
gravure Section is three 
months old. Local and 
National advertisers have 
used an average of 6530 
lines per issue. 


This is believed to be a 
National advertising 
record for the first three 
months of any newspaper's 
Rotogravure Section. 




















Must be another case 
of Results—that’s it! 








<4 The Plain Dealer 
rty| First Newspaper of Cleveland, Fifth City 
‘Yj ‘JOHN B, WOODWARD WOODWARD & KELLY 


810 Times Building 81,1 Security Building 
New York hi 
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space, demands no subtleties. A 
slip here and there would make 
no difference. 

But when the job is completed 
it gives an original, a daring ef- 
fect. And it fits into the general 
scheme of the neat typography. 


AT 


from one Little Tank and a Pocket Stove 


Picture the wonderful splay ofthe out: al 


_, Ws mealtime es exes “roughing 


term for the outdoors man. And now Pre seen etn lh 
6x20 inches; an efficient little stove that will fold 


p sae into the palm of your hand; a bit of hose and—it inal 
you want hght too-a stem and bumer. . 


satisfying light there is but cooks as well. 


“What must 1 really have in my camp cook kit?” is 2 most important question, 


———— 


Dew it work well outdoor” 
Unaffected by wind, rain, snow, hast or cold Neo 
emoks, wo fumes, no dangerous embers 


Dees it have te be “primed”? 
Na Set wp and vor dhe, hey and is wa 
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Another very good example o/ 
modern vignetting is shown i 
the Prest-O-Lite design, orig 
nally used in full-page spac 
Here again the artist has worked 
with an eye to plate making. H 
knew, in advance, what was to | 
done by the e 
graver, and planne: 
accordingly. 

The top portic 
of the half-tone, al- 
though it incorp: 
rates such comp! 
cated ingredients as 
trees, foliage, dis 
tant masses of 
shrubbery, etc., 
cut off arbitrarily, 
with a direct lin: 
formation that giv: 
breathing space of 
white around this 
part of the design. 
Formerly the artist 
would have deemed 
it necessary to vi- 
le tank. only gnette his own orig- 
Nothing would 
have been sharp 
The engraver would 
have worked over- 
time in an attempt 
to “melt away” this 


tng, another tore 
Whe exe I Pees OsLae Ger 
re 


brow any ome me ones and garages 


Sach Ot Ge Seve Seas 


‘THE cones. ©-LITE CO., Inc 
eat Stes ors, 


Je Comat Preo.Oken Compeny of Comatn Bat, Tree 





ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF SHARP VIGNETTING THAT ADDS TO 


THE APPEARANCE OF THE ADVERTISEMENT 


portion of the pic- 
ture. Yet the firm 
line at the top is 
more effective. It 
gives character to 
the entire illustra- 
tion. It stops where 
it should stop, and 


At one time it was thought im- 
possible to cut off a design arbi- 
trarily, in half-tone. 

Now the artist paints up or 
down, or sidewise, as far as he 
thinks is necessary to the merit 
of his composition and _ stops, 
very abruptly. 

And the vignette is sharp, 
clearly defined. Nothing has suf- 
fered by this. Compositions are 
far more interesting. 

Of course, we will never be in 
a position to dispense entirely 
with the soft vignette, where a 
delicate tone passes into white. 

But the need for such effects 
has been vastly minimized. 


with frank em- 
There is no compromise 
background had _ con- 
tinued, straight across, see what 
would have happened. There 
would have been too much in cer- 
tain places. It would have de- 
tracted from the two figures. It 
would have made this section of 
the composition top-heavy. 

And at the bottom of the pic- 
ture we have any number of 
artistic tricks and engraving 
subtleties. 

There is absolute silhouetting 
around the Prest-O-Lite _ tank, 
because this tends to bring it i - 
the consciousness of the read 
The shadow from the tank is 


phasis. 
If the 
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Some men KNOW 
they want better 
typography and 
some men know 
they DON’T. 

But all men know 
where to get it. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO 
Advertising Typographer 


58 EAST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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Latest News 


From the Front 
(By Telegraph) 


HARTFORD 


Spring finds Hartford’s industries on up- 
swing, with unemployment steadily de- 
creasing. Wage scale slightly reduced 
from that of boom times, but living cosets 
are reduced still more. Unusual building 


activities. 
Chamber of Commerce 


NEW HAVEN 


Some factories on full time; others rapidly 
approaching that condition. New Haven 
has extensive development program; Yale, — 
also. Sunlight of good times and prosper- 
ity is breaking through clouds of industrial 
depression. 

David E. Fitzgerald, Mayor of New Haver 


NEW LONDON 


Industrial activity quite marked for bet- 
ter; many plants operating full time. Un- 
employment noticeably lessened. Employ- 
ment approximates 75% normal. Wage 
scale exceeds normal 50% but 20% less 
than boom times. Living costs 25% above 
normal. New industries breaking ground. 
New London’s future particularly bright. 

W. E. Clarke, Pres., Chamber of Commerce. 
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Why Times Are Right 


Today in Connecticut 





WATERBURY 


Employment 10% more than 1914; gradu- 
ally increasing. Wages 50% greater than 
in 1914 but living costs have not increased 
in proportion. Waterbury looks forward 
to highly busy industrial year. 


A. E. Gillette, Sec’y, Chamber of Commerce. 


MERIDEN 


Employment in Meriden now 85% of nor- 
mal and gradually increasing. Also work- 
ing longer hours. Wages have decreased 
15% from peak; food has decreased 30%. 
Building operations on the increase. 


C. R. Gardiner, Pres., Chamber of Commerce. 


Spend your advertising appropriation— 
do your intensive selling where people 
have the money to buy. They have—in 
these Connecticut cities—cities covered by 


‘The 
{ON NECTICUT 


FIVE ~— STAR 


OMBINATION 





HARTFORD COURANT NEW LONDON DAY 
NEW HAVEN JOURNAL COURIER 
WATERBURY REPUBLICAN MERIDEN RECORD 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Representatives 


Canadian Pacific Bidg. Tremont Bidg. Tribune Bldg. 
New York Boston Chicago 
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allowing of a sharp vi- 
gnette. The little foreground tuft 
of earth and roots, on which the 
coffee-pot rests, is handled in a 
like fashion, with every straggling 
tint allowing of a straight cut 
with the engraver’s instruments. 

Only in the suggestion of water 
is there a hint of the old-style 
vignette, and of delicate tones 
gradating into white paper. But 
there is a minimum amount of it. 
Shadows, silhouetted with white 
paint, made engraving easy. 

Shadows are marked off into 
definite areas. Everything is posi- 
tive, clean-cut. And when you 
study the illustration, you are 
willing to admit that its vignet- 
ting has much to do with its at- 
traction. It is decidedly different, 
novel, out of the ordinary. Squared 
off, it would have been common- 
place, for all its theme. 

All of these elements of art 
and of engraving are an explana- 
. tion, in themselves, of the increas- 
ing interest of advertising design. 
They make for variety, for color, 
for individuality. 


hard, 


Flowers Over the 
Footlights 


ADAME FRIEDA HEM- 

PEL has been. on the concert 
stage for many years, and in the 
course of that time has appeared 
before many audiences. Presum- 
ably, therefore, the glamor of ap- 
pearing before the elite of New 
York has probably been lost to 
her soul, 

Yet it is a fact that the other 
night at the Carnegie Hall she did 
not seem to enter into the spirit 
of the audience and to our un- 
trained musical sense did not seem 
to be putting her heart into her 
notes. Some weeks previously we 
had heard her sing at another 
place and she took that audience 
by storm. 

A neighbor and apparently one 
trained musically remarked audi- 
bly: “She is not holding her 
notes to the end.” 

That was after the second part 
of the performance. Down the 
aisles went several ushers, loaded 
with flowers of varied hues. 


INK Apr. 27, 192: 

Across the footlights went thi 
bank of beauties of Nature. 

Hempel bowed again and agai: 
and arranged the flowers taste 
fully on the grand piano. 

She went on with the programm: 

Her singing seemed to be mot 
infectious and the audience ap 
plauded far more liberally the la: 
three parts of the programme. A 
the end she responded to thre 
additional encores while the con 
muters hurried out to catch the 
trains, 

Cowley years ago said all this 
a couplet: 

“Nothing so soon the droopit 

spirits can raise 
As praises from the men who 
all men praise. 

Yet there are many large orga 
izations where “Give ’em hell” 
the motto on every wall; and o1 
ganization morale a thing w 
known. This condition could b 
improved and perhaps eliminate 
by “flowers over the footlights”- 
a fantastic phrase, if you pleas: 
for a house-organ, magazine, sales 
bulletin, or other organization pul 
lication. 

And the same thought, “flowers 
over the footlights,” can be held ir 
our daily contact with our fam- 
ily, our friends and our associates 
and acquaintances, for we are all, 
more or less, Madame Hempels.- 
“Direct Reflections.” 


“Use the Bell to Sell” 

The Bell Telephone Company, 
Canada, is using the slogan, “Use 
Bell To Sell,” in advertisements rea 
ing farmers. Long-distance calls are 
also recommended to farmers, as subst 
tutes for visits to the city. ‘Talk! 
Don’t Walk,” a-farm-paper advertis 
ment is headed. 

“Don’t break up a day’s work wi 
costly, unnecessary trips. 

“Why make a long trip to the city 
your folks know what they want? 

“Can’t you telephone your orders | 
Long Distance, and save time ar 
money? 


“Others do. Try it.” 


Joins South Bend Agency 


Louis R. Taylor, formerly advertis 
manager of the Morrison-Ricker Mis 
Co., and the Heath & Milligan Paint ( 
of Chicago, and more recently in cha: 
of the domestic advertising division 
the J. Roland Kay Co., Inc., of t! 
city, has joined the staff of 
Lamport-MacDonald Advertising Age 
of South Bend, Ind. 
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A Milestone Reached! 


NOW 


20,000 


dial dian 


—the largest paper in Hartford 


—the largest paper in Connecticut 


—the only Sunday paper in Hartford 


—the only rotogravure Section in 
Connecticut 


You need it if you want to 
really cover Hartford and her 
trading area at the lowest cost. 


Che Harttord 
Sunday Courant 


dominates the State 


The MEMBER 
ONNECTICUT 


FIVE ~— STAR 


OMBINATION 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Representatives 
Canadian Pacific Bldg., Tremont Bidg., Tribune Bidg., 
New York Boston Chicago 




















No One Knows How Much Money 
Is Invested in Advertising 
Annually 


Estimates Frequently Bandied about Are Guesses: 


LazarD FRERES 
New York, April 12, 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In undertaking a study of the paper 
situation, we have noted several ques 
tions arising which available data do not 
answer. We have been referred to you 
as the one who would be most able to 
give us information on these points. 

We are anxious to learn in the first 
place the amount of direct- letter adver 
tising that is being done at the present 
time in comparison to the amount of 
newspaper advertising; secondly, how 
the present amount of direct-letter ad- 
vertising compares with the amount done 
in past years; and thirdly, how the rela- 
tive proportion of letter advertising to 
newspaper advertising compares with the 
proportion of previous years. 

We do not know whether definite in- 
formation as to these points is available 
even to you. In case it is not at your 
hand, we should greatly your 
estimates, 


1922. 


appreciate 


Wa ter B. Kaun. 


HE figures for which Mr. Kahn 

asks cannot be obtained. from 
Printers’ INK or from any other 
source. We cannot make this too 
emphatic. Once and for all, we 
want to go on record as stating 
that the figures commonly bandied 
about as to the amount of money 
being invested in advertising in 
this country are entirely unre- 
liable. The estimates run from 
$500,000,000 to $2,000,000,000, but 
regardless of what they are, they 
are always nothing more than 
wild guesses, 

We would be inclined to view 
with suspicion anyone who dog- 
matically announces that “This 
nation’s advertising bill is $850,- 
000,000 annually.” Such authori- 
tative pronouncements, as you 
might imagine, do not, as a rule, 
come from lay critics of adver- 
tising. 

Nine times out of ten they are 
voiced by men in the advertising 
business, who ought to know bet- 
ter. Generally these extrava- 
gant estimates are made by per- 
sons who are trying to make a 


case for advertising. The argu- 


Ignore Them 


ment runs something like this: “If 
the successful business interests 
of this country find it profitable 
to invest three million dollars in 
advertising every single day of the 
year, it seems to me you ought 
to be willing to take a page in 


our annual Field Day  Pro- 
gramme.” That is a boast, pure 
and simple. The solicitor does 


not know that three million dollars 
is our daily advertising expendi- 
ture. We repeat: There isn’t any 
person who does know and there 
isn’t any person or company or 
institution that can find out. 

We suppose it is within the 
bounds of possibility to reckon 
exactly how much advertising is 
inserted yearly in some classes of 
this is an 


mediums, but even 
accounting problem loaded with 
unseen difficulties. But to tell 


how much money is put into ad- 
vertising as a whole is absolutely 
impossible because there is no 
conceivable way to get at the fig- 


ures. Advertising, as generally 
used, is a very elastic term. It 
scarcely means the same thing in 


any two men’s vocabularies. What 
is one man’s sales expense or over- 
head is another man’s advertising. 
Certainly advertising as _ inter- 
preted in the accounting practice 
of numerous companies covers 4 
multitude of expenditures. The 
advertising account is regarded as 
the catch-all for every irregular 
or placating expense that can, by 
the widest stretch of the imagina- 
tion, be regarded as a builder of 
good-will. 

What applies to general adver 
tising applies with special force t: 
direct-mail advertising. It would 
be as easy to compute the number 
of drops of water in the Carib 
bean Sea as to tell how mucl 
money is annually put into direc 
mail. In fact, the former task 
given the boundaries and depth o 
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Waterbury, (Conn.) 


EFFECTIVE MAY lI, 1922 









The largest daily THE WATERBURY 


newspaper........ RE PUBLICAN 


A. B. C. Auditors Report 11,672 Net Paid 


, THE WATERBURY 
and the largest evening 


newspaper............ AMERICAN 


A. B. C. Auditors Report 8,936 Net Paid 


COMBINATION 


Combined Circulation 20,608 net paid. 


now sell their 
space in....... 


Almost 3 times the circulation of 
the other Waterbury daily paper, 
and at a much lower milline rate. 


REMARKABLE DEVELOPMENT! 

Space in this new Combination 
will be sold at a substantial reduction 
from the old rates combined. No 
space sold except in combination, ex- 
cept on Sundays. Thus in Waterbury 
you can now cover the city and trading 
area in the most thorough manner 
possible and at a very economical 
cost. 


‘The 


MEMBER 


ONNECTICUT 


FIVE — STAR 


OMBINATION 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Representatives 


TREMONT BLDG., 
BOSTON 


CANADIAN PACIFIC BLDG., 
NEW YORK 


TRIBUNE BLDG., 
CHICAGO 
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“FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE” 








“Our new advertising agent knows markets,” 
says the latest arrival from out of the West. 


“Eighty per cent of our sales in the past 
have been made where only twenty per cent 
of the business lies; twenty per cent only 
where eighty per cent is to be had,” the 
agent says. 


“Many firms are in the same boat, playing 
year after year to one-night stands instead 
of to ‘big time’; packers of canned fruits 
and vegetables, jams and jellies; manu- 
facturers of face powders, tooth pastes, 
shaving creams; of silk stockings; of hair 
nets ; of fine jewelry, watches and fountain 
ns; ot building materials and house- 
rnishings, and what not. 












































“There are most people in New York. 

“There is most money in New York—per 

bank, per income tax, per capita. 

“Sales work is cheapest per call; the average customer does most business. 
pest pe ; 4 

“The consuming public is reached at lowest cost per thousand. The in- writ 

dividual consumer consumes most. ‘ 


“Our competitors have been making the big money while we scratched for terpt 
chicken-feed over a million square miles. Whe 
“We have reformed. Our yearly quota for New York for the pee. Be. 
next is $1,500,000. Our sales-and-advertising budget, on a 15% basis, will a 


approximate $675,000, or $225,000 per annum over a three-year period. <. ht 
adver 


“Nowhere else could we hope to work up so great a volume of new business regar 
for anything like this figure.” head 


ASK US about THE WORLD'S exclusive Merchandising features. else, 

* (1) “The World Plan Introduction” and (2) the “high spot” its gi 
system of routing via “The New York World’s Seventy-three Buying Centers adver 
of Greater New York”; also what a sales appropriation of $500, and an ad- harg 


vertising appropriation of $7,250, or of $2,950, will do for you. So ; 
The World and The Evening World have a combined circulation, daily, of 650,000 for I sked 
$1.20 per agate line gross, subject to contract discounts. They carry more dry goods even | 
advertising; are read by more jobber, department and chain store buyers, and by more are in 
retailers; offer more circulation per dollar and a more concentrated circulation; a reader 
and a dealer influence more localized than any other morning and evening combination. 


Advertise in Newspapers by the Year 
THE NEW YORK WORLD'S MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 
Mallers Bidg., Chicago Pulitzer Bldg., New York Ford Bidg., Detroit 
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the sea, is mathematically possible, 
approximately at least. But the 
latter task is impossible for the 
reason that we are not able to 
measure the depths and_ the 
boundaries of our yearly direct- 
mail expenditure. We _ will 
modify that statement a trifle. 
The job would be possible if 
Uncle Sam would require every 
person in the United States to 
make returns as to just how much 
money he spends in direct-mail 
‘romotion every year. At the 
same time our benevolent Uncle 
vould have to furnish us with a 
lefinition telling us exactly what 
he meant by direct mail. 

Under the broadest inter’preta- 
ron practically every person in the 
land uses some direct mail. The 
‘hild who sends Valentines to her 
playmates may be regarded in one 
sense as using direct mail. If the 
wife of the Cabinet Secretary 
who sends out her social alter ego 
with several hundred calling cards 
is not advertising, what is she 
doing? The man out of work 


who mails several dozen letters of 
application might be looked on 


as conducting a direct-mail cam- 
paign, The suburbanite who 
writes applying for admission 
to several golf clubs could be in- 
terpreted as using direct mail. 
When we get into business itself, 
t would be the hardest thing in 
the world to tell what could be 
rightfully regarded as direct-mail 
advertising and what should be 
regarded as sales expense, over- 
head, factory cost or something 
One concern might charge 
ts ginger letters to salesmen to 
advertising and another might 
harge them to traveling expense. 
So you see, Mr. Kahn, you have 
isked an unanswerable question. 
Even estimates, as we have shown, 
are impossible. We could guess 
as readily as anyone else, but we 
do not believe a banking house 
of the high standing of Lazard 
Freres wants information based 
on a Colonel Sellers’ Hypothesis. 
Another question, which Mr. 
Kahn does not bring up, but be- 
iuse it is akin to those’ he does 
ask, should be disposed of here. It 

this: What percentage of its 
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volume does the roofing industry 
or the clothing industry or the 
corset industry or the food indus- 
try put back into advertising? 
Scarcely a day passes that Print- 
ERS’ INK does not receive an inquiry 
of that sort about some particular 
industry. We are always obliged 
to say we do not know. And what 
is more, we do not care to know. 
Such figures are not obtainable, 
but even if they were they would 
mean nothing. Few industries 
advertise adequately. In nearly 
every industry there are one or 
more concerns that do advertise 
adequately. To average the ex- 
penditures of the advertisers with 
the non-advertisers is a meaning- 
less procedure. 

Again we might know the ad- 
vertising percentages of two 
advertisers in the same industry, 
such as Hart Schaffner & Marx 
and B. Kuppenheimer & Company. 
Both of these concerns are ex- 
cellent advertisers and yet their 
advertising appropriations may be 
wide apart. Their problems are 
different. Their volume of sales 
is different. There are many 
other differences in their busi- 
nesses. There is no reason why 
their advertising percentage should 
be the same. It is conceivable that 
Wilson & Co. might be obliged to 
have a larger advertising appro- 
priation than Swift & Co. There 
is no reason why the Beech-Nut 
Packing Company and the Na- 
tional Biscuit Company should 
have a _ like advertising per- 
centage. 

Again we might assume that 
Cluett Peabody & Company ap- 
propriate 3 per cent for advertis- - 
ing and that the manufacturers 
of Dutch Cleanser appropriate 10 
per cent. This does not indicate 
anything. The chances are that 
an audit of these two firms’ ad- 
vertising accounts would reveal 
that their interpretation of what 
belongs in the advertising account 
would be vastly dissimilar. 

Usually manufacturers ask these 
questions because they are seek- 
ing information that will help 
them in making up their advertis- 
ing appropriations. But even if 
these figures could be obtained, 
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they would certainly be an unsafe 
guide for this ‘purpose. The 
danger of making up an appro- 
priation in this way is that it 
savors too much of the patent 
medicine specific. Advertisers need 
prescriptions adapted to their own 
peculiar needs. Specifics may kill 
them.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Advertiser Takes Issue 
with Mayor Oles 


OW George L. Oles was elected 

mayor of Youngstown, O., 
was related in the Nov. 17, 1921, 
issue of Printers’ INK. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Oles made 
use, quite successfully, of adver- 
tising to get himself elected on an 
independent ticket. The advertising 
appeared as a part of his. regular 
advertising for the market of 
which he is proprietor. 

Another retailer, M. H. Squires, 
who is proprietor of the Front St. 
Market in Youngstown, opposed 
Mr. Oles during the campaign, also 
by means of advertising. The peo- 
ple got their campaign talks with 
their groceries 

Following the election Mr. 
Squires congratulated the mayor- 
elect and pledged his support. Then 
for five months he forgot Mayor 
Oles entirely in his advertising. 

One day last week, howcver, Mr. 
Squires discovered that the mayor’s 
store had violated a city ordinance 
he had promised to enforce and he 
made this the theme of an adver- 
tisement. “Should the Mayor Be 
Arrested?” was the heading and 
this copy followed: 

“The mayor violated the side- 
walk ordinance Saturday by plac- 
ing his flowers on the city’s side- 
walks. The mayor has gone on 
record as promising to enforce 
this ordinance by keeping all side- 
walks clear, and also sent a letter 
to the Diamond Market, notifying 
them of his intention to enforce 
this law to the letter. ‘I will have 
you arrested should you use as 
much as two inches.’ 

“What is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander, Mr. Mayor. 

“After all these promises, tell us 
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all, Mr. Mayor, why you saw fit 
to break this ordinance by placing 
your own merchandise on the city’s 
sidewalks Saturday. Do you think 
that such examples of law break- 
ing will encourage other law- 
breakers to respect our laws?” 

Each one of Mr. Squires’ adver- 
tisements carries a personal mes- 
sage, calling attention to certain 
bargains or advantages from the 
shopper’s viewpoint or a tie-up 
with some civic movement. 


Philadelphia Cultivates News- 
paper Mail-Order Advertisers 


When Sears, Roebuck & Co. estab 
lished a branch house in Philadelphia 
they stimulated a certain form of news 
paper advertising in that city. Many 
mail-order houses in Philadelphia, most 
of which were scarcely of more thar 
local importance, mindful of competi 
tion, immediately began to court public 
favor. 

A recent issue of one Philadelphia 
newspaper, under the heading “Parcel 
Post and Mail-order Advertising,” car 
ried slightly more than a solid page of 
advertising from some sixty or more 
different companies. All varieties of 
manufactured products were represented 
in this particular grouping of mail- 
order houses. There were foods, light 
ing fixtures, cigars, furs, and soaj 
among the many offerings of this adver 
tising. All the familiar earmarks of the 
mail-order catalogue were readily seen 
in the different pieces of copy. In fact, 
the page appeared to be part of a mas- 
sive mail-order catalogue. 

This type of newspaper advertising 
has been the means of building up small 
businesses where the apprepriation for 
advertising was necessarily limited. 


“Vogue Quarterly” Appoints 
J. T. Ashbrooke 


Ashbrooke has been appointed 
advertising manager of Vogue Quar- 
terly. He has recently been with House 
& Garden. Mr. Ashbrooke was with 
the Bonnie B Company, and the Gillette 
Safety Razor Company as advertising 
manager before he joined the Condé 
Nast organization. 


j. T. 


“Wolfhead” Account for 
N. W. Ayer & Son 


The Wolf Company, maker of Wolf 
head lingerie, has placed ~ advertisir g 
account with N. W. Ayer & Son. 


“Cosmopolitan” Appointment 


K. R. Brown has been appointed to 
represent Cosmopolitan in Indiana at 
Missouri. 
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A. Lead ing Primary 
Grain Center 
—A city built in a rich 
and fertile agricultu ral 
district—A city which is 
banker to the producers 
in this great area The 
Globe-Democrat's famous 


150-mile trading radius. 


and offers a sfipenta 
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J. S. Secolaro C. George Krogness 
Detroit San Francisco 


Agency Ltd., London 
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VERTISING 
— Spectacular Electric Display 


(O ) | BROADWAY & 
——— . FIFTH AVENUE 


AT 25th STREET 


senting Over 8,500 Cities and Towns 
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Plant Layout 


Plant layout, though an 
unseen detail of printing, 
is vitally important to 
advertisers. It can be 
arranged to reduce over- 
head, mistakes, time con- 
sumed. The Goldmann 
Layout was designed for 
human efficiency. It 
works. 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPANY 


EIGHTY LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Printers Stace Gighteen Seventy Stx 
TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 43520 
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National Advertiser Finds ‘an 
Undiscovered Local Market 


Tobias Caps Are Made Known to Cincinnatians by Means of Intensive 
Newspaper Campaign 


667T°HEY all look good when 

they’re far away.” This may 
be accepted as the modern version 
of an idea that most manufac- 
turers have when they seek distri- 
bution for their product. “Dis- 
tant pastures always look greenest” 
might have served. 
Then, too, the idea 


have had to be increased twenty 
times. 

Toward the end of last month it 
was indicated that a national ad- 
vertiser in Cincinnati, Charles To- 
bias, Brother & Company, cap- 


makers, was after the Cincinnati 





might have been ex- 
pressed by blaming 
the consumer, and 
by quoting the Bib- 
lical statement of 
the prophet and his 
own country’s atti- 
tude, to give weight 
to our judgment in 
placing the blame on 
the consumer. 
There are national 
advertisers aplenty 
who have discov- 
ered that in their 
eagerness to culti- 
vate other wide and 
far-flung markets 
they have over- 
looked the market 
at their doorstep. 
The American 
Rolling Mills Com- 
pany had this experi- 
ence. So did the 
South Bend Watch 
Company. Both over- 
came ithe handicap 
»f being poor sellers 
in their own home 
town by regular, con- 
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sistent newspaper ad- 
vertising. The South 
Bend Watch Com- 
pany in South Bend, 
Ind., starting with a 
sales record that no more than 
held its own with watches from 
ompetitors in far-distant cities, 
eached a point by the use of 
local advertising where, if it were 
possible to obtain the same inten- 
sive distribution throughout the 
United States as it had in. South 
Bend, its plant’s capacity would 


CAPS ADVERTISED ON THEIR MERITS, BUT LIGHTLY 
STRESSING THE FACY THAT THEY ARE “MADE 


IN MY OWN HOME TOWN” 


cap market. After being part of 
Cincinnati for sixty-two years, the 
company found that it was selling 
more caps in cities like Nashville, 
New Orleans and San Francisco 
than it was in Cincinnati. 

Charles H. Tobias, the sales and 
advertising manager of the com- 
pany, and a grandson of the 
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founder, has for some time been 
distressed by this situation. He 
had found that not only were the 
people of Cincinnati unacquainted 
with his product, but that they did 
not know of his company as a Cin- 
cinnati concern. A brief newspa- 
per campaign, he thought, would 
change this situation. At first he 
planned to make the copy for such 
a campaign entirely institutional, 
and to limit the campaign to ten 
advertisements. Advertisements 
were sketched telling the story of 
the firm and offering to make a 
Tobias cap to the individual order 
of any person who would call at 
the factory and pick out his pat- 
tern and style. These caps were 
to be delivered through the cus- 
tomer’s regular haberdasher, and 
the latter would receive the same 
profit as though he had sold the 
cap from his own stock. 

Before he made a final decision 
on this copy it occurred to Mr. 
-Tobias that he could put more sell- 
ing effort into the advertising. This 
thought led him to extend the 
scope of the campaign in such a 
manner that copy was to appear in 
all four Cincinnati newspapers in 
space varying from 56 lines, one- 
column width, to 200 lines of five- 
column width every day for one 
month. 

The manner in which he put 
selling argument, appeal to pride 
in Cincinnati and the history of 
his company in the copy may be 
gathered from the following short 
excerpts taken from four dif- 
ferent advertisements. Here are 
the first two examples in which a 
selling appeal on style and quality 
are followed by an appeal for 
pride in a Cincinnati industry: 

(1) “Take yourself, for instance 
—wouldn’t it give you a lot of sat- 
isfaction to know that your cap 
had an unbreakable visor of solid 
leather or canvas to hold it in 
shape? 

“That is what you get when you 
buy a Tobias Cap. Try on a To- 
bias cap and you will buy it. 

“And when you travel, you will 
be proud to say: ‘It was made in 
my own home town.’” 

(2) “The next day—wear a cap 
—change about—one day a hat, 
next day a cap. In the machine 
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or on the back platform, walking 
or working, a cap feels fine, fits 
snugly, looks keen and pleasing. 

“A Tobias Cap has leather in- 
side the visor (peak). It can't 
break or sag. Rain and damp- 
ness won’t wilt it. 

“Tobias Caps are for sale at all 
the stores listed below. When you 
travel say ‘It was made in my own 
home town.’” 

The third example had the two 
characteristics, but to it was added 
an element of news value. It ap- 
peared on the day of the opening 
of the 1922 baseball season, and 


read: 
field— 


“Sitting out in right 


seventh inning—rain can’t wilt the 
leather visor (peak) of a Tobias 
cap; 
it 


rough handling cannot break 


1t, 

“Wear a Tobias cap and you 
will be proud to say ‘It was made 
in my own home town.’” 

The fourth example is one in 
which the institutional idea pre- 
dominates : 

“Where the post office now 
stands, Henry Tobias, master cap- 
maker from England, opened a 
small cap shop sixty-two years 
ago. 

er Today, at the Pugh Building, 
three blocks away, his grandsons 
still manufacture Tobias caps and 
sell them in exclusive fabrics and 
the latest designs all over the 
United States, Mexico and 
Hawaii. 

“Wear a Tobias cap and you 
will be proud to say ‘It was made 
in my own home town.’’ 

By the use of hand-lettering, 
the name Tobias is made promi- 
nent in all of the advertisements. 

Of course it would not do to 
have Cincinnatians ignorant of the 
proper pronunciation of the name 
Tobias. To prevent such a condi- 
tion each advertisement has car- 
ried this admonition: “Pro- 
nounced To-By-Us.” 

An index to the progress made 
by this advertising is afforded in 
the list of dealers carried in the 
advertising. Before the campaign 
started, the company had but four 
active dealer accounts in Cincin- 
nati. One of the last advertisements 
listed thirty-one dealers in the city 
and its vicinity. 
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—WEwoRANDUM 


FOR HOUSE USE ONLY 





Include The Progressive Grocer 
on all lists for advertising grocery 
store products, 

Reaches 50,000 good grocers and 
jobbers, and advertisers who have 
alréady used it report exceptional 


response to their advertising. 





Get the complete story from the 


publisher, The Progressive Grocer, 





709 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





‘Write Now to 
Butterick Trade 
Division — for 
the story of the 
Progressive 


Grocer 


Grocers and 
Circulation this »Tanue to ro) 4 
More 


Jobbers 
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THE AUTOMOTIVE 
MARKET 
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** Automotive 
Merchandise 
Must Be Kept Sold” 





—from Chapter I of “THE 
AUTOMOTIVE MARKET,” a 
survey of the automotive field and 
its merchandising problems. This 
book, 11 x 14, leather bound, is for 
the use of executives only. If in- 
terested, write our nearest office. 





T must be borne in mind that automotive 
merchandise, unlike other commodities, 
must be sold and kept sold until it has covered 
the period of its useful life. And none but the 
dealer can perform this office, for it depends 
entirely upon the service he gives. Nor does 
this apply to mechanical parts alone, for it is 
notorious that tires are sold in most cases on 
the personal guarantee and local repute of the 
dealer rather than on the printed warranty of 
the manufacturer. 


Thus we see that consumer support is of no 
value without dealer support— that there can 
be no such thing, in automotive merchandis- 
ing, as consumer good will without trade ac- 
ceptance. Before you can sell your products to 
the consumer, you must provide him with a 
place to go and buy them. Jobber and dealer 
must be sold first. 


THE CLASS JOURNAL COMPANY 


YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 

Cc. Bldg. Mallers Bidg. 185 Devonshire St. 
DELPHIA CLEVELAND BUFFALO 

r Bldg. Guardian Bidg. 18 Woodward Ave. 
rROIT MILWAUKEE INDIANAPOLIS 

St., West lst Nat'l Bank Bldg. 1212 Merchants’ Bank Bldg. 





rs of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, MOTOR WORLD, MOTOR 
OMMERCIAL VEHICLE, EL AUTOMOVIL AMERICANO, MOTOR 
DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING, THE TIRE RATE BOOK 
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First in Advertising in America 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


At the close of the first quarter of the year 1922 
THE EVENING HERALD showed: 


(1) A daily average circulation of 146,233 
for six months past (sworn government statement). 
More than both its evening rivals combined. 


(2) A total of 4,161,108 lines of paid adver- 


tising in the past three months. More than any 
other daily paper in America. 


(3) A gain of 680,442 lines in Local Display 
advertising in the past three months, compared with 
the corresponding months of 1921, while in the 
same period ALL other Los Angeles papers LOST, 


in the aggregate 1,455,748 lines. 
busir 


(4) More national advertising and more Classi- for t 
fied Want Ads daily in the past three months than rey 


both evening rivals combined. 


(5) Incirculation THE EVENING HERALD 
IS the largest daily paper west of St. Louis. In 
advertising the largest in America. 


The Evening Herald Covers the Los Angeles 
Field Completely. Over One Hundred Dis- 
play Advertisers Now Use It Exclusively. 





First In Daily Circulation West of St. Louis 


Circulation verified by the Audit Bureau of Circulation, the 
greatest investigating organization of its kind in the 
United States. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 
H. W. Moloney G. Logan Payne Co, 
604 Times Bidg. 432 Marquette Bldg. 





























How the, Glidden Company Was 
Made to Order 


I'welve Localized Markets Merged So Each Company Gets National 
Distribution of Products of All 


Based on at 


Interview with 


Adrian D. Joyce 


President, Gli 


[* a salesman for the Adams & 
Elting Company, of Chicago, 
r the A. Wilhelm Company, of 
teading, Pa., encounters a retailer 
ho is a good prospect for Jap- 
Lac, made by the Glidden Com- 
any of Cleveland, he sells him. 
he Glidden salesman, on _ the 
ther hand, does the same thing 
x “Adelite Paint and Varnish 
Remover” and for Wilhelm’s line 
f paints and varnishes made 
for the five- and ten-cent store 
trade. In fact, a salesman con- 
nected with any of the twelve 
component companies of _ the 
Glidden organization sells with- 


in his own district, the nationally 
advertised products of all the other 


eleven. Here we have an instruc- 
tive example of economy and effi- 
ciency in selling that every 
business organization is striving 
for today as never before. It also 
supplies an argument in favor of 
the large corporation that is pretty 
hard to get around. 

Adrian D. Joyce, president of 
the Glidden Company, declares an 
organization functioning after the 
fashion of his can accomplish 
things welcome alike to the stock- 
holders and customers. 

“Co-operation,” said Mr. Joyce, 
“is the one big thing in business 
that assures an absolutely fair 
leal for the buyer of any kind 

merchandise. We have con- 
tructed our present company on 
the basis that co-operation, to be of 
highest value to all, must ex- 

nd to the manufacture as well 
to the selling of merchandise. 
course there has to be cen- 
tralized control in a proposition of 
this kind. Otherwise it might 
possibly be a case of a house being 
livided against itself. But I be- 
live we have shown the absolute 
piacticability of leading companies 


t 


dden Company 


getting together and uniting what 
might be called localized markets 
in a national way, all. the while 
preserving the undoubted benefits 
that come from comparative com- 
petition.” 

The “getting together” Mr. 
Joyce refers to has to do with the 
formation of the present Glidden 
Company, which was made by 
Glidden purchasing these factories 
and selling organizations: Adams 
& Elting Company, of Chicago; 
the American Paint Works of 
New Orleans, La.; T. L. Blood & 
Company, of St. Paul, Minn.; 
Campbell Paint & Varnish Co, 
St. Louis, Mo.; The Forest City 
Paint and Varnish Co., Cleveland ; 
the Nubian Paint & Varnish Com- 
pany, of Chicago; the Glidden 
Company of California, San Fran- 
cisco (succeeding the Whittier- 
Coburn Co.); the Glidden Com- 
pany, Ltd., Toronto, Canada; the 
Heath & Milligan Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago; Twin City Varnish Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minn.; the A. 
Wilhelm Company, Reading, Pa. 

The organization came about be- 
cause of the Glidden Company’s 
desire to become national in all 
branches of the paint and varnish 
business. Glidden’s reputation was 
mostly in the line of manufacturer 
and distributor of varnishes, its 
best known product being Jap-a- 
Lac. 


SELLING PROBLEM OF ENLARGED 
ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Joyce’s vision of becoming 
natienalized in a big way seemed 
to involve the establishment of 
branch factories at strategic points 
in various parts of the country so 
that there might be specialized 
production and quick and eco- 
nomical distribution. 

The selling end of the problem 
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at once impressed Mr. Joyce and 
his associates as being much more 
difficult than the manufacturing. 
It would be a reasonable under- 
taking to establish new factories, 
make paints, varnishes and other 
things under new names and in 
time develop a_ well-rounded-out 
national market. But in that event 
Glidden would encounter the old 
familiar objection about a “for- 
eign company” invading local 
fields. 

Instead, therefore, of building 
new markets from a_ standing 
start, Glidden purchased the 
eleven other concerns, each of 
which had a specific something 
that was needed to make the 
larger company’s organism com- 
plete. Thus the organization was 
built literally to order. 

I expressed some curiosity as 
to how Glidden managed to sell 
the other companies on the prop- 
osition of coming in. Did they 
not object to submerging their 
identities into that of the greater 
company ? 

“This is exactly what they did 
not do,” Mr. Joyce declared. “The 
individuality of each company, in- 
cluding the parent concern, is 
preserved intact under the new 
arrangement. Each operates under 
its own name, retains its own 
trade-marks and pushes its own 
brands pretty much as would be 
the case if it were privately 
owned. What we did was sub- 
stantially this: We went to each 
organization and offered it the 
opportunity to become national in 
a big way. It could retain its own 
identity and at the same time be 
handed over the prestige of na- 
tionally known products. Further- 
more, it could multiply its selling 
outlet by twelve, there being that 
many companies in the present 
organization. While retaining its 
local reputation it would have a 
greatly increased outlet, a wider 
variety of advertised merchandise 
to sell and the benefits that can 
come through centralized adver- 
tising effort. 


SELLING DIRECTION IS CENTRALIZED 
“And now for the specific way 


in which we do this unusual job 
of selling: We have a vice-presi- 
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dent here at Cleveland in general 
charge of the selling activities of 
the twelve companies. He is the 
clearing-house through which all 
work goes, thus preventing over- 
lapping of effort. He helps for- 
mulate the selling policies of the 
organization as a whole and of 
each unit, being to each sales man- 
ager what we might call a general 
sales counsellor. 

“Each plant sales manager 
maintains his own individual or- 
ganization and is directly responsi- 
ble for all detail work concerning 
it. Pre-eminently his job is to 
sell the goods his factory makes. 
But his men in reality are repre- 
sentatives of all the other eleven 
companies and take care of any 
business that can be developed in 
their territories for the nationally 
advertised lines. He is free to 
develop any new business that 
may come his way. But un- 
less there may be some special 
circumstances he does not inter- 
fere with business in his territory 
that had been established by a 
competing company before the 
present organization was formed. 

“For example, let us suppose a 
salesman representing the Camp 
bell Paint & Varnish Co., of St 
Louis, has for years been calling 
upon a certain retailer, thus build- 
ing up a highly valuable selling 
asset. In a manner of speaking, 
it would be beginning all over 
again for this salesman to have to 
go to this retailer and tell him 
he was representing the Glidden 
Company. He remains, therefore, 
strictly a Campbell representative 

“But the difference over the old 
arrangement comes in through his 
having an unrestricted field with 
that particular retailer so far as 
the other companies are concerned 
The Glidden man may have been 
attempting to sell him Jap-a-Lac 
He quits. The sale of Jap-a-La 
to that particular dealer is now 
the province of the Campbell rep 
resentative. The Campbell man 
also sells him Anaconda whit 
lead, Adelite paint and varnish re 
mover, Ripolin and all the other 
advertised lines the twelve com 
panies put out. 

“Suppose this dealer, on the oc 
casion of the Campbell salesman’s 
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next visit, tells him he is not going 
to give him an order that day be- 
cause he believes he will put in 
a stock of Jap-a-Lac. He has 
been receiving so many calls for 
Jap-a-Lac that he feels it is not 
good business to be without it. 
ile probably would have put it in 
vefore if the salesman had not 
een so successful in selling him 
something else. 

“‘Good enough,’ the Campbell 
nan will tell him, ‘That’s a great 
ine. I will take your order.’ 

“‘Why,’ the dealer may say, 
[ thought that was made by the 
Glidden people. What kind of 
Jap-a-Lac do you sell?’ 

“*There is only one kind of 
ap-a-Lac,’ the salesman replies. 
And you are right in saying that 
t is made by the Glidden Com- 
pany. But our arrangement with 
Glidden is such that we can 
distribute it.’ 

“The dealer thereupon is taken 
on as a Jap-a-Lac customer and 
gets all the special selling helps 
just as he would if the sale had 
been made by a Glidden repre- 
sentative. Or the salesman may 
offer Jap-a-Lac on his own initia- 
tive, he being acquainted with his 
rade and knowing where solicita- 
tions on its behalf would be wel- 
ome. He represents all the other 
ationally advertised lines in ex- 
actly the same way. 

“He goes ahead as before, push- 
ing the lines of his own company 
first of all. Then he works in 
the others in accordance with his 
opportunities and as circumstances 
permit. He is what might be 
called a friendly competitor of all 
the other companies, using the 
products of any one or all of them 

as to make his offerings com- 
plete and to enable him to meet 
the requirements of his customers 
whatever they may be. 

“In principle the plan amounts 
to dividing the country up into 
twelve localized divisions with 
each component company as the 
centre and then using its selling 
organization as a means of mar- 
keting the products of all twelve 
companies. But this is not fol- 
lowed out literally. It is possible 
for a town to be visited at the 
saine time by salesmen represent- 
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ing two, three or four of the Glid- 
den companies, If there are four, 
each will be calling on his own 
trade and most likely will be sell- 
ing the products of the other three 
in the manner I have just de- 
scribed.” 

It goes without saying that a 
selling policy such as this must 
be backed up by advertising which 
emphasizes the product rather 
than the maker. Mr. Joyce be- 
lieves the name of the maker is 
of no consequence anyway. The 
name of the seller is, according to 
his viewpoint, the thing that needs 
to be known. 


THE PRODUCT PRE-EMINENT RATHER 
THAN THE MANUFACTURER 


“Take Jap-a-Lac,” says Mr. 
Joyce. “We used to call it Gen- 
uine Jap-a-Lac. Maybe one person 
in a hundred who buys Jap-a-Lac 
knows the Glidden Company 
makes it, and the chances are even 
he does not care. Featuring the 
name of the product rather than 
the maker enables all twelve com- 
panies to share equally in the ad- 
vantages of the national advertis- 
ing. This week a page will appear 
in behalf of Jap-a-Lac. No refer- 
ence will be made to who makes 
it. But prominence will be given 
the fact that it is distributed by 
the .Glidden Company, the Heath 
& Milligan Manufacturing Co. 
and the remaining units. The 
advertising for the twelve com- 
panies, I might say, is handled by 
one central department. This ap- 
plies to general advertising, in- 
cluding business papers, where the 
names of all are used. Each unit 
has the privilege of advertising 
locally as it may see fit and may 
receive help or suggestions from 
the central department.” 

Competition among the various 
Glidden plants, naturally keen in 
selling, extends also to the manu- 
facturing. 

On a recent visit to one of the 
Chicago units of the company, 
Mr. Joyce learned of some im- 
provements that had been made to 
a certain kind of varnish. On 
returning to Cleveland he called 
in one of the factory heads and 
told him about it. 

“These people at Chicago have 
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done something really big,” Mr. 
Joyce said. “Why can’t you make 
that good an article here?” 

“I can, of course,” the man re- 
plied. “What is the formula?” 

“That is for you to find out,” 
returned Mr. Joyce. “I have it 
here, of course, but am not going 
to give it to you. Study the thing 
and perhaps you can make even 
a better varnish than this is.” 

The superintendent caused the 
new varnish to be analyzed and 
studied. And he learned some 
things which would make the 
product even better. 

“Where did those people get the 
idea they could make varnish?” 
he asked Mr. Joyce later, as he 
proudly displayed his new and im- 
proved product 

This is the spirit of rivalry that 
is being encountered in all the 
Glidden plants. When one makes 
an improvement in a certain paint, 
varnish or any other item the 
news is passed around to the 
others and they are encouraged to 
exceed it if possible. The formula 
in each case remains the secret of 
the company originating it, al- 
though it is made a part of the 
records in the president’s office. 
The others must depend upon 
chemical analysis for gaining the 
information. Here it seems is an- 
other of the advantages that can 
accrue to the user of paint or 
varnish through the rivalry of 
highly keyed-up units operating 
under a central head. He gets a 
better product for no more money. 

All of which, of course, works 
in behalf of service, which at last 
is becoming recognized for what 
it really is. 

A hobby of the owner of a line 
of freighters on the Great Lakes 
was that his boats should be 
painted white. But they did not 
stay white very long at a time 
because, while traversing the 
waters adjacent to the ore smelters 
and furnaces they came in con- 
tact with acid fumes’ which 
originated there. 

All available kinds of white 
paint were tried with the same 
result. Finally the man took his 
problem to the Glidden Company 
It was promptly passed along to 
the enlarged laboratory which was 
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organized since the recent co 
solidation. After research worl 
the chemists found something the 
could put into white paint so sul 
phur fumes could not discolor i 

The boats now are white to sta 
white the entire season. Th 
owner is happy. 

“Nobody can understand ho 
much this thing worried me,” } 
says, “because I really did wai 
those -boats to be white all tl 
time.” 

The service rendered probab 
would have been beyond the pow: 
of any one of the component unit 
of the present Glidden organiz 
tion. Only a very large conce: 
can find it profitable to maintai 
a laboratory with sufficient r 
sources to do such work. TI 
average fair-sized paint factor 
has no laboratory at all. 

Before the enlarged compar 
was formed Glidden could sell 
the boat owner only his paint 
Now it can sell him the paint and 
give him service of a kind that 
will enable him to use the paint 
in a manner fully meeting his re- 
quirements. If paint were all h« 
has got from Glidden he would 
have no cause for comment. Buy 
ing paint isn’t anything to talk 
about. But the service end of th: 
deal doubtless will make him speak 
favorably of Glidden, thus doing 
some personal advertising from 
which Glidden will draw divi- 
dends, 


International Trade Press Adds 
Two Publications 


The International Trade Press, I: 
Chicago, through its subsidiary, Max: 
zines, Inc., has taken over the publica 
tion of Hornsby’s Hospital Magazin 
Kansas City, and The Surgical Jour» 
Chicago, the latter until recently bei 
Railway Surgical Journal. Hubert 
Hornsby is advertising director 
James E. Montgomery is business n 
ager of both magazines. 


Medicinal Properties of Sau 
kraut to Be Advertised 


The advertising account for The 


tional Kraut Packers Association, 
mont, O., has been placed with 
Conover-Mooney Company, Chicago 
vertising agency. The remedial and e- 
dicinal properties of sauerkraut hive 
been made the basis of an exten-ive 
advertising campaign 
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Ask Us for Facts 
Regarding Boston 
and New England 


It is the function of the Merchandising 
Service Department of the Boston Sunday 
Advertiser to 


5. 


Make Trade Investigations and submit 
detailed and unbiased reports visualizing 
actual trade conditions in this territory. 


2. Prepare the dealer canvass, route sales- 


men in Metropolitan Boston, introduce 
your representatives to wholesale houses, 
brokerage’ offices and retailers. 


3. Help you secure the co-operation of 


wholesalers and retailers through per- 
sonal calls and letters. 


. Assist with window displays, obtain 


dealers’ authorization for window dis- 
plays, attend to the distribution of dis- 
play material, and check up on instal- 
lation. 


Send Requests for Information to 
Merchandising Service Department 








82 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 
Largest circulation of any newspaper in New England, daily or 
Sunday. 
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Congratulations 
New England! 


MORE New England ac- 
counts are now running 
in LIFE than ever before 
in its entire 39 years. 





What better indication 
could there be that pros- 
perity has returned? 
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New England Advertisers 
in LIFE, 1922 


American Florists Association 

American Hosiery Company 

Boston Woven Hose and Rub- 
ber Company 

Clicquot Club Company 
(Clicquot Ginger Ale) 

Colt’s Patent Firearms Manu- 

, facturing Company 

Cotrell & Leonard (Aetna Hats) 

W. L. Douglass Shoe Company 

Eaton, Crane & Pike (Stationery) 

Fisk Tire Company 

Florence Manufacturing Co. 
(Prophylactic Brushes 

Geo. Frost Co. (Boston Garter) 

A. S. Hinds Co. (Toilet Goods) 

Houghton Mifflin Co.( Publishers) 

Kennebec Boat & Canoe Co. 

Lever Bros., Ltd. (Pear’s Soap) 

Little, Brown & Co. (Publishers) 

Maine Mfg. Company (White 
Mountain Refrigerators) 

McCallum Hosiery Cempany 

Old Town Canoe Company 

Pohlson Gift Shops 

Raymond & Whitcomb (Tours) 

Shaw Stocking Company 

Thos. P. Taylor Co. (E. Z. Garter) 

Tubular Rivet and StudCompany 

Weiler Jewelry Company 

J. L. Whiting - J. J. Adams Com- 
pany (Brushes 

J. B. Williams (Shaving Stick) 

W. F. Young (Chemists) 


THE MASS OF CLASS MEDIUM 


Gee. Bos. Are., LIFE’S Advertising Manager, 
98 Madison Ave., New York. 
B. r Provandie, Western Manager, 
1537 Marquette Bidg.. Chicago, Ill, 


200,000 guaranteed with pro rata refund 
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Wanted To Tie Up With This 


When the largest manufacturer of Rope and ploye 
Binder Twine in. the world launched its advertis- plete 
ing campaign to the farmers of the middle west, not aj 
it had first determined two things: ship 
‘ , In | 
1. Where it was going. or he 
: ’ the s 
2. Why it wanted to go that way. ie 
For months the Sales and Advertising Committee and the — . 
Agency had studied the problem from every angle. "But 
Before the first advertisement appeared every distributor, where 
and every distributor’s salesmen, knew what the company of the 
was trying to do and how its success would affect them is les: 
personally. In less than three weeks after the initial appear- Inde 
ance, 1200 retailers from 8 states had requested the privilege curs tl 
of tying up with the advertising. put to 
Since 1907 this organization has helped the Plymouth his ide 
Cordage Company maintain the phenomenal leadership be 
gained through nearly a century of honest manufacturing. withou 
This agency also serves with the same sincerity clients rules ¢ 
whose total annual expenditure is but a few thousand dol- A ti 
lars. In whichever class your business may fall, we probably pleasin 


could be of assistance. uct an 
cash j 


WALTER B. SNOW AND STAFF fe 
Advertising . has 
li 
60 HIGH STREET - BOSTON - MASS. tire. 1 
the car 
the nai 
able for 
But 
one, Co 
the rey 
just ov 














Placing the Name-plate on the 
Product 


Locational Advantage of Trade-Mark Lettering Where Consumer 


Will See 
By J. N. 


LACING the name of the prod- 

uct on the product itself is not 
0 easy, as advertising problems 
go, as one might think. There is 
in important question of consumer 
sychology involved that many 
manufacturers have had to work 
ut for themselves, after many 
remarkable experiments. 

A name-plate is one of the as- 
sets of advertising. 

Campaign follows campaign, in 
which a certain definite and char- 
acteristic style of lettering is em- 
ployed, but the tie-up is incom- 
plete if this same lettering does 
not appear on the product, and so 
conspicuously that the relation- 
ship is at once established. 

In the case of the average can 
or box or even novelty container, 
the solution is quite easy. The 
trade name can be incorporated, 
and usually is, as a part of the 
label. 

But there are so many cases 
where the question of the placing 
of the trade name on the product 
is less obvious, less self-evident. 

Indeed, it not infrequently oc- 
curs that a manufacturer is hard- 
put to know just where to place 
his identification tag, that it may 
be commercially advantageous 
without transgressing upon the 
rules of good taste. 

A tire maker designed a very 
pleasing trade name for his prod- 
uct and decided that he would 
cash in on certain advertising 
possibilities that were linked with 
a reproduction of the lettering on 
the tire. It was stamped in bril- 
liant red on both sides of every 
tire. Thus, when the tire was on 
the car, or, carried as a “spare,” 
the name was visible and read- 
able for quite a distance. 

But the idea was not a wise 
one, commercially. The size of 
the reproduced name-plate was 
just over-size enough to call for 


It Easily 


Brownlee 


resentment on the part of the 
consumer, who was unwilling to 
act as a traveling advertising 
agent for the tire. Objections 
were heard on every hand. It 
was necessary to stop the display 
and to erase the design on all 
tires remaining in stock. 

Very often this reluctance on 
the part of the consumer to 
shoulder advertising responsibility 
for a manufacturer is illustrated 
in unexpected channels. Another 
tire concern put out a free leather 
tire case, to be used for “spares.” 
It cost something like $1.80 to 
manufacture and was just as 
good as many cases sold by the 
accessory man. A car owner 
might well be expected to call for 
the gift and to use it without 
question. But the manufacturer’s 
trade lettering was a conspicuous 
part of every case, in bold, white 
lettering, and the consumer balked 
when it came to buzzing down the 
street with this name so daringly 
displayed. He preferred to do 
without a case. The scheme was 
a failure. 


A BADGE TO INDICATE PRIDE OF 


POSSESSION 


When a trade name is an identi- 
fication tag of merit, of prestige, 
of material cost and of workman- 
ship, generous display is expected, 
desirable. 

Many people are really eager to 
have others know that they pos- 
sess a certain article. The name, 
in such cases, is an asset, desired 
by the consumer. 

Thére is a maker of a certain 
farm wagon who considers that 
the reproduction of the trade 
name of this particular vehicle in 
very large and elaborate lettering 
on three sides of the product is 
one of his most precious assets. 
The farmers take pride in pos- 
session of this wagon. It is a 
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widely known name and stands 
for something. 

Originally the name appeared 
in rather small letters, to the 
front of the vehicle. Then it was 
painted on the sides. It was a 
real selling factor. 

It seems first necessary to 
make people believe that they 
should be proud of the thing 
they are buying; so proud that 
they will actually want to impress 
the name of the thing they buy 
on others. 

The Universal kitchen range 
bears the trade name in two 
conspicuous places, daringly ob- 
trusive. This has been done, in 
a similar way, by many stove 
manufacturers, because it is no 
mere guess-work that women, and 
particularly those in the rural dis- 
tricts, want the neighbor’s wife to 
know that a certain widely ad- 
vertised range is one of their 
valued possessions. 

If wisely handled, there is sel- 
dom need for the assumption on 
the part of the consumer that the 
company is attempting to make 
every article an advertisement in 
itself, exploiting the goods at the 
expense of the individual who 
made the purchase. 

But, this being true, it is neces- 
sary to devise these name-plates 
with the greatest care and discre- 
tion, They can be bold, but they 
must be artistic, nicely handled, 
unobtrusive in an artistic way. 
Anything from a revolver to a 
lawn mower can act as an adver- 
tising agent for the manufacturer, 
with its name so displayed that 
there is no escaping it, but all the 
while certain elements of good 
taste and good judgment must be 
kept in mind. 

WHY CERTAIN LABELS ARE UPSIDE 
DOWN 

And quite often genius enters 
into the manner of display. A 
maker of opera coats, after con- 
siderable study of his proposition, 
at last sewed the name-plate into 
the garments upside down. This 
meant that when, as so regularly 
happened, the coat was thrown 
over the theatre seat, the label was 
exposed and could be read by the 
person in the rear. 
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A manufacturer of pencils ex- 
perimented for years, until h« 
found a way of so imprinting his 
wares that when they were placed 
in a man’s pocket the name would 
be legible. And it was kept i 
mind, all the while, that the pencil 
would gradually become shorter 

It has been said of a certai: 
golf-ball house that science was 
brought to bear in an analysis 0} 
just where to place the imprint o: 
the name, that it might not bh 
gradually obliterated by the shar; 
action of the play. And it was 
actually shown that there was 
one best location for this sig 
nature. 

So much depends upon th 
richness, the good taste, the fin 
quality of the signature. It costs 
one hat manufacturer  fiftee: 
cents each for a certain very 
beautiful silk label bearing th« 
trade name, which appears, of 
course, on the inside band of th: 
product. But shortly after this 
new silk signature was adopted 
the sale of the one hat began to 
increase and it was directly 
traceable to the label. 

In the case of a maker of ham- 
mers and hatchets, three separate 
signatures were attached to. every 
article sent out: one stamped on 
the metal, a sticker above it and 
then a good-sized paper paster on 
the handle. Complaints began to 
come in. People objected to all 
this advertising matter. 

The idea was slightly changed 
Two of these stickers in paper 
combined a bold display of the 
name-plate with small-type de- 
scription of how the product was 
manufactured, materials, instruc- 
tive data. After that, there was 
nocomplaint. The public accepted 
it as a plausible fact that the 
manufacturer was doing a good 
thing when he made these ex- 
planations right on the product 
itself. 

But this matter of placing th« 
name on the product in such a 
manner as to prove an advertising 
factor is more or less regulat«d 
by the character of the national 
advertising, as linked with tl. 
name. When people are told that 
they should invariably “look for 
the name,” and the prestige of 
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Is Your Product 
“In the Picture”? 


“I saw it in the movies.” 


Dealers everywhere are hearing this as pre- 
liminary to the purchase of high-grade merchan- 
dise. 


Many and keen are the desires for the better 
things of life written into plastic minds by the 
subtle penmanship of the screen. 





The story of your product, its uses, where it 
may be had—this follows logically on the heels 
of such impressions—when you tell it in the 
favorite magazine of the picture lovers— 


PHOTOPLAY 


James R. Quirk, Publisher 
C. W. Fuller, Advertising Manager 





25 W. 45th St., New York 
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that signature is emphasized, over 
and over again, the consumer be- 
gins to realize that a name-plate 
is a badge of honor and of ser- 
vice. It is a constant reassurance 
of having actually secured the 
genuine. 

So many manufacturers make 
the mistake, however, of handling 
such signatures on the product in 
a crude manner. The style of 
lettering used in connection with 
advertising is adhered to when 
stamped on the product or cut into 
it. And this, despite the fact that 
the original might be unsightly, 
crude, labored in_ style, old- 
fashioned. 

The character of a name-plate 
need not be lost in adding beauty 
and grace and charm to it, for 
the signing of the goods. If in 
colors, the colors can be made to 
harmonize with the colors of the 
product. Added embellishments 
are permissible. 

The one way to do it is to make 
the signatures as pleasing and as 
unobjectionable as the artist knows 
how, and to use great judgment 
in their final placing. A name- 
plate may be either obtrusive and 
ugly, or it may really prove an 
added featuré. The mistaken 
idea prevails that it is necessary 
to follow with slavish attention to 
detail, the style used in general 
advertising. The identity of the 
original should, of course, be pre- 
served, but when the signature 
goes on the goods, liberties can, 
and very often should, be taken 
with it. 

The automobile manufacturer 
has successfully bridged this dis- 
tinction. 

Original trade-mark signatures, 
when they appear on the car, are 
handled in a wide variety of at- 
tractive ways, in colored enamel, 
as clever mosaics, in silver, raised 
effects, and special ornate panels. 

A furniture concern, knowing 
that there was likely to be objec- 
tion raised by the consumer, on 
the score of an advertising signa- 
ture, created a wonderful little 
wood in-set piece. The lettering 
was in gold, on bits of mahogany, 
cherry, oak, etc. 

These panels 
and so skilfully 


were so unusual, 
handled, that the 
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consumer grew to accept them a 
an asset, and they have been use 
in places on patented chairs an 
desks where they are always i 
sight. 

An electric suction sweeper, a 
first manufactured, carried trade 
mark lettering of the name, i: 
quite large size, across one sid 
of the bag attachment. But ther 
were objections and dealers com 
plained. It had been crudely done 
stamped on, in black lettering. 

But when a new model was pu 
out, with the nameplate wove: 
into the fabric, in dark blue an 
old gold silk, there were no fur 
ther complaints. It melted into 
the color of the bag and whil: 
still readable, was not glaringly, 
startlingly apparent. The gloss oi 
the silk was rather pleasing to 
look upon than otherwise. 

A well-known make of trunk 
has originated a metal plate, that 
is fastened to every piece manu- 
factured, and is so placed, that it 
is a constant advertisement for the 
maker, on all the travels of every 
trunk, But when the name-plate 
was stamped upon these trunks, a 
crude stenciling, it was not long 
before people scrubbed it off. 

The metal tag, five inches in 
length, is a handsome piece of 
work. The lettering, in trade 
mark style, is brightened with 
color, and there is a_ certain 
amount of engraving upon the 
bronze or copper, as the case may 
be, for there are several varietics. 
Complaints ceased. The _ tag: 
were so handsome, so imposing, 
sO impressive, that the consumer 
was indeed proud to have them 
on his trunk. 

People have no great objection 
to allowing the manufacturer t 
sign his goods, and in such a man 
ner as to serve as a sort of per 
petual advertisement, but a line is 
drawn. The signatures can’t be 
crude or howlingly commercial 
And there is no need for them to 
be. 


W. A. 
representative 
of Cab News, Chicago. 
his headquarters in Detroit. 
lie formerly represented 
Merchandising, New York, in 
and Chicago 


Wallie has been appointed 
in Michigan and (hie 
He will make 

Mr. Wal 
Autome ive 
Detroit 
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Can Your Printer 


Combine Speed and Quality? 


IN PRINTING, the element of speed, the 
kind that does not affect quality, is largely 
determined by the type of equipment. There- 
fore, one way to determine whether your 
printer is able to give you quick delivery of 
high grade printing is to know something 
about his equipment. 


Printers who own Cleveland Folding Machines 
seldom delay a job on account of folding, one 
of the last but most important operations. 
The Cleveland folds more rapidly and accu- 
rately than other types of folding machines. 
It is quickly and easily changed from one job 
to another. It makes the thirteen so-called 
standard folds, and, in addition, 188 distinc- 
tive folds that no other folding machine 
can make. 


Therefore, if your printer uses ‘‘Clevelands” 
he is undoubtedly able to give you both 
quality and speed—and possibly some ideas 
on folding that have not been brought to 
your attention. 


THe [jeveranofejoine/facyinela 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: CLEVELAND 
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6 Monthsphf 


In Circulatiognc 


Government (P. O.) Circulation Statements for 6 mont uring 
ending March 31, 1922 (6 months’ average), show 


The Washington Times 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Second in daily circulation with...... 66 2 l 
At 3c a copy against lc and 2c 9 
competition 


An increase over previous 6 months’ 7 53 
EY Wc sdac Ss canes ¥edss sesae i 9 


First in Sunday circulation with..... 1 O9 ) 4 
At 10c a copy against 5c competition 9 















imes, 
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An incrcease over previous 6 months’ 1 Q T 

SI Gis nc ccccewncsersecesssvess 46 

In a field of 4 newspapers, 2 morning, S 
2 evening, 4 Sunday i 
Over 66,000 daily and over 110,000 Sunday now guaran he Wa 
rs to 
e * 
Indicating 
e . 

G.I 

Advertising Progress 
Not going back to ancient history G. LO 
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sf Progress 
ojnd Advertising 


uring the month of March alone, The Washington 
imes, in total lineage over February of this year, after 
ssorbing losses in help wanted and similar classified which 


ere practically universal among 166 381 li 
pers everywhere. ...GAINED . anes 
) National Advertising lineage alone, in March against 


arch of last year, The Times 
; 72,288 lines 


ring the Automotive Show—March 25 to April 1, incl., 


e Times led all Washington 9) 852 
pers with 4 9 lines 


of automotive advertising 


bre for Automotive Show editions Sunday, March 26, alone 


Times 25,102 lines 


Second paper, 19,814; third, 19,753; fourth, 10,236 


‘he Washington Times, rightfully, must be one of two 
‘rs to be used in your next schedule for Washington, 


G. LOGAN PAYNE, Publisher and General Manager 


National Advertising Representatives 


(. LOGAN PAYNE CoO. PAYNE, BURNS & SMITH 
ago. Detroit, St. Louis, Los Angeles New York, Boston 











The Forgotten Fireside 


New Standard, Now, to 


Indicate One’s Position in 


the Community 


By Marsh K. Powers 


HAT something has happened 

to the American home is an 
inescapable fact that we all rec- 
ognize. Its old-time social domi- 
nance is obviously in eclipse, and 
the reasons that have been ad- 
duced to explain this obvious 
lessening in its importance are 
many and varied. 

A recently published statement 
bearing on this subject halted me 
abruptly, not merely because it 
translated this national tendency 
into dollars and cents, but rather 
because it pointed out a notable 
parallel. There is thought- 
provoking material in the sen- 
tences quoted below, here repro- 
duced for brevity’s sake without 
their context: 

“Last year they [the people of 
the United States] spent over 
$3,500,000,000 [wholesale prices] 


for the purchase of automobiles 


and accessories. It is inter- 
esting to note that the building 
shortage a year ago (1919) was 
estimated at $3,500,000,000.” 

Without attempting any ex- 
haustive check-up of the accuracy 
of the two figures (in fact, dis- 
regarding wholly their almost 
suspicious coincidence), we must 
all of us accept the basic fact that 
they mirror a fundamental na- 
tional truth—that the American 
home in the past twenty years 
has decreased in its relative im- 
portance. At the same time, we 
cannot argue against our clear 
realization that these same two 
decades have seen an astonishing 
industry, the manufacture of mo- 
tor cars, start from absolute zero 
and climb into a_ position of 
major industrial importance. 
These facts are so _ self-evident 
that we need not tire our brains 
to prove the accuracy of the 
quoted statistics nor dispute the 
pros and cons of whether there 
is a cause and effect to be traced 
between the two. 


Reprinted from The Outlook, by per- 
mission of The Outlook Company. 


ing 


Ministers have deplored th 
passing of home life; reformer 
have harangued against it; 
zines have pointed to it 
alarm; teachers have testified 
the handicaps that it impos 
upon their efforts. And simu! 
taneously automobile rows, th: 
country over, have gone merril 
on with the sale of passenger car 
so long as there was money i: 
the family purses to cover tl 
initial down payments. 

Too often the commentator o1 
American life breaks out into an 
degre philippic against the autom: 
bile, ascribing to it a series of ills 
for which it, is wholly blameless, 
for which, in many cases, it is 
simply a means and in no way 
the cause. That printing, dissemi 
nates lies as well as truth is not 
held to be an impeachment of the 
printing-press. 

If, however, there can be traced 
out of the two simultaneous de- 
velopments any other parallels 
which possess economic or social 
application, then it is worth while 
to delve deeper into the subject 
for the sake of the lessons that 
may be disclosed. 

Could we go back into Colonial 
days and compare the yearly in- 
vestments in home building and 
home adornment with the sums 
then spent on horses and car- 
riages, we would certainly see a 
situation diametrically opposed to 
that of the present. In fact, we 
need not go far back into the pre- 
vious century to find a sufficient 
contrast—a period when a man’s 
business success and his family’s 
social standing were measurable 
almost solely by the residence 
cupied; that is, by its neighly 
hood, its size, and its appare 
luxury. 

So long as the home was 
socially emphasized, it was alt 
automatic that a heavy perccnt- 
age of a family’s income should 
go into the home. Even the 
newly-wedded couple just break- 
out of their teens felt the 
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What They Think of Us 


T is most appropriate to write a preface to the above subject 
and write it directly de¢ween the two slogans that dominate 
this page. They are the two slogans that have, through five 

years of patient and constant effort on our part, and with the 
hearty codperation of the manufacturer, wholesaler, dealer and 
the public, built a concrete structure of Confidence. Their force- 
ful message has finally permitted us to offer to prospective adver- 
tisers in New England street cars, a splendid series of letters of 
endorsement which follow on the succeeding pages. 


We have been able to print only the most striking portions of 
a few of these letters, which otherwise would constitute a large 
volume in themselves. 


It is, of course, a source of great personal satisfaction to the 
Eastern Advertising Sales Company to have earned these trib- 


utes, and in summing them up, we can only take credit for har- 
nessing up that wonderful word, coopERATION to an Idea and 
riving it through New England, to the end that ovER FIVE THOU- 
SAND INDIVIDUAL OUTLETS of grocery and drug store sold prod- 
cts, [a list that is growing by leaps and bounds], stand ready to 
phold the standard of Super-Service which we are today able to 
fer our clients. 


EastTERN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
“Street (ar Advertising all over New England” 


BOSTON NEW YORK PROVIDENCE 
8 west 40th street 


im PATRONIZE 4 
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SMITH BROTHERS, Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Manu, acturer of S. B.C ‘ough Drops and Smithereens . 
“I realize with the exceptional sales ability that the 
Eastern Advertising Company has that it can sell 
anything. At the present writing you have shown 
us practically a forty per cent increase, and without 
doubt New England Street Car Advertising plus the 
Eastern Advertising Company sales organization is 
going to show the most productive year we have 
ever had in New England.” 

. . >. 
SCOTT & BOWNE. Manufacturers of Scott's 
Emulsion. “Your Department of Sales Promotion 
and Research, with its many ramifications is a 
mighty interesting place to visit, and we are confi- 
dent that anything that you and your efficient staff 
place their hands to—will be done up handsomely 
and thoroughly.’ 

“The writer particularly thanks you for the pleas- 
ure and privilege afforded him to sit in with your 
efficient staff of ‘go-getters’ and you are to be con- 
gratulated in gathering around you so many men 
who seem to be bubbling over with enthusiasm and 
a desire to bring home the bacon.” 

* . 
CLICQUOT CLUB COMP ANY. Manufacturers 
of Clicquot Club Ginger Ale. ‘The renewal of our 
contract for the New England cars for three years 
more in itself tells you pretty conclusively how we 
regard the New England cars for intensive distribu- 
tion work. Je have found the services of your 
Department of Sales Promotion and Research of 
inestimable value in working the trade, and your 
own cooperation with the trade has established a 
kindly feeling among the dealers for products adver- 
tised in the cars, which must react both upon the 
advertisers and yourselves.” 

. . > 
LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. Manufac- 
turers of Chesterfield and Piedmont Cigareties. “‘We 
have found your Company more than willing to 
render any service or cooperation in your power. 
Your Department of Promotion and Research has 
been of considerable assistance to us in our sales 
work, and we feel very much pleased with the treat- 
ment we have received from you, and thank you for 
your attention.” 
7. . . 
CHARLES GULDEN, Inc. Manufacturers of Gul- 
den’s Prepared Mustard. ‘‘From your Department of 
Sales Promotion and Research, the map and list of 
trade furnished by yourselves, were of great assist - 
tance to us. In fact, we have never found as up-to- 
date a list in any city that we have worked to this 
date. Wecan further add that we are well pleased 
with the results obtained so far through the medium 
of street car advertising in New England.” 

> > * 


LEVER BROS., Manufacturers 0) Lux, Lifebuoy 
and Rinso. ‘We are pleased to add our word of 
congratulation with respect to your Department 
of Promotion and Research. Apart altogether 
from the value of the statistics which you can so 
readily obtain through the excellent system of 


ca 


BOSTON 


dealer co-operation you have built up, we consider 
it a long step forward to establish c loser rela: ions 
with the Neighborhood Dealers.” 

. > . 
WAITT & BOND, Inc. Manufacturers of B’ack- 
stone Cigars. “The report prepared for us by your 
Department of Sales Promotion and Research js 
extremely valuable and jliuminating. It indicates 
careful and thorough investgation of the situ tion 
and a graphic an od eteastore presentation 0! the 
facts. We shall be able to make excellent use of it, 
and we beg to express our renewed appreciation of 
your practical and intelligent cooperation with your 
advertisers.” 

* > > 
CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATED RAISIN CO 
Manufacturers of Sun Maid Raisins. “I know you 
will be interested to learn that all the orders s«licit 


jobbers. In three months’ time, the New 
Division, with the exception of California, has 
jumped from eleventh place to the “ of the ladder, 
in the relative standings of the fifteen divisions 
throughout the States, Cosing sales on pounds per 
capita. We are extremel proud of this record, 
which was made possible by the proper coordina- 
tion of our sales and advertising campaigns work- 
ing as a unit for a common cause.” 
. > > 


H. TRAISER & COMPANY, Inc. Manufac 
Sacturers of Harvard and Pippin Cigars. “‘We find 
= have been successful in bringing this Neighbor. 

ood Dealer closer to the manufacturer. From an 
advertiser’s standpoint we must say that you give 
more real help to the advertiser, to make his pro- 
duct popular, than any advertising medium « 
methods with which we have ever had any exper 
ience.” 

. * * 

NEW ENGLAND C ONFECTIONERY = 
ANY. Manufacturers of Necco Sweets. ‘“Weha 
always been under the impression that New 
Wafers had very excellent distribution throughout 
New England, and we were surprised to find that i 
many localities the interest had waned in favor d 
other small five and six cent package goods. This 
was indeed the opportune moment to swing th 
pendulum of Necco popularity and as a result wy 
find that your Trade Promotion Department was« 
considerable assistance. It helped us to build di 
tribution from 60% to 95% whichas probably tob 

called the saturation point. 
> . > 


BERWICK CAKE COMPANY. 
of Berwick Cake. “I beg to express my person 
gratification and that of my associates in the Ber 
wick Cake Company for the results obtained i 
connection with the street car advertising a= 
which you have conducted for us in New England 
The results have been much greater than we antic 
pated as we have placed our products with a lars 
number of additional dealers mainly throug th t 
efforts of your Research Department.” 


Manufac 


EASTERN ADVERTISING Co.— 
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What the Manufacturers say: 
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What the Wholesalers say: 


A. SPENCER, BAIN BROTHERS COM- 
’, 41 India Street, Boston, Mass. Wholesale 
“We are taking this opportunity to ex- 
r appreciation for your efforts in behalf of 
pendent Retailers, Wholesalers and the 
facturer. We believe you are working along 
lines; especially in the emphasis you place 
ying from the Neighborhood Stores. We 
lad to cooperate with you by filling what- 
rs your men may take through our house.” 

* . . 


{ITH & BRO., 
; “We believe the service you are giving to 
etailers and jobbers is of the highest class. 
We know that the retail grocers are alive to the 
sistance you are giving them, and we would 
ommend you to any manufacturer entering this 
arket on anything in the food products line.” 
* . > 


LLEN SLADE & COMPANY, Inc., Fall River, 
lass. Wholesale Grocers. “Your representative 
s called on us several times with different manu- 
cturer’s agents in the way of promoting the sale of 
eir articles, and we take the trouble of writing 
ese few lines to inform you that we think this 

of advertising that the manufacturers are using 
a good way of introducing and promoting the 
le of ape car advertised products and placing 
s and the wholesaler before the eyes of the 


Boston, Mass. Wholesale 


Arm 

*- * * 
RISCOL, CHURCH & HALL, New Bedford, 
ass. W holesale Grocers. ‘‘Canvasses that have 
en conducted in the past have met with good 
cess, and trust that this unique way of service 
llcontinue.” 

. - . 
ILLIKEN TOMLINSON COMPANY, Port- 

, Maine. Wholesale Grocers. “‘We are very 

nd to ¢ xpress our appreciation of the numbers of 
lers turned in to us. We believe the work done 
your men along these lines to be particularly 
luable, and cannot help but being a valuable 
low-up of the work of the regular men selling 
se products, by creating a better interest among 
p retailers, which should result in increased turn 
t for all concerned.” 

eee 


URTEVANT CALDERWOOD COMPANY, 
ingfield, Mass. Wholesale Grocers. “We ap- 
ciate the work that is being done by your adver- 
presentative in Springfield. Th rough his 
rts sales on Del Monte brand California 
shown steady increase, and the cuts dis- 
yur local street cars are certainly gotten 
fully and so attractive that they cannot 
ttract the notice of the passengers. 
r item that has shown a constant increase 
s Macaroni. Your cards calling atten 
Neighborhood Stores also receive our 
tion. We trust that other manufac- 
advertise along the same lines as we be- 
y spent in this way brings fine results.’ 


E.S. KIBBE COMPANY, Hartford, Connecticut. 
Wholesale Grocers. “We have watched with inter- 
est your Neighborhood Advertising campaign w hich 
you have conducted for the past three years in 
the street cars of New England. 

“As we are exclusive representatives in this terri 
tory for Budweiser, Clicquot Club Ginger Ale, also 
handling Mueller’s ‘Macaroni and Brownell & Fields 
Autocrat Coffee—1oo% street car advertisers, we 
feel, that we are safe in stating that the increased 
sale we have noted in these products can be attri- 
buted a great deal to your intensive work waged 
on the retail trade.” 

* * 
CHARLES H. PERRY, Eastern Drug Company 
Sales Manager. ‘On being asked today what we 
think of the work being done by the Eastern Adver 
tising G ompany as such, its street car space devoted 
to gratis adv ertising for the independent dealer, its 
method of visiting the Neighborhood Store and 
rapid placement of goods, its special sales stimula- 
tion on old stand-bys, its policy as regards transfer 
orders—I might well stop enumerating the things 
they do, have done, and at am sure, by sticking to 
the same principles, will do—by saing ‘the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating.’ 

“The Eastern Drug Company is cooperating 
with the Eastern Aev: ertising Company because of 
well placed confidence in New England street car 
advertising and products advertised in them.’ 

*-e ¢# 
CLARENCE HOPE, Gilman Bros., Vice-Presi- 
dent. “‘We feel, and the Eastern’ Advertising 
courtesy has verified this feeling, that the Eastern 
Advertising Company Sales Organization is really 
a part of our own. The hey sell products which are 
handled by us, visit the same outlets which our 
Sales Force do and what is most appreciated, send 
their transfer orders to us when the retailer makes 
that request. Not an instance of a misdirected 
transfer order on a street car campaign is a splendid 
tribute to Eastern cooperation with us. 

s- ¢-# 


G. W. WHITTAKER, Brewer & Company. 
General Manager. ‘‘We stand for quality, first, 
last and all the time and we candidly have seen so 
many successes through Neighborhood cooperation 
and also watched the growth of the Eastern Adver- 
tising Sales Organization that we knew they were 
a real service to the New England market. Our 
own sales force numbering sixty-five men covering 
entire New England is continually meeting the 
Eastern force and the best of harmony has brought 
about the best of results. 

“When a street car campaign starts we are ad- 
vised both by letter and personally, and I have 
made it a point to watch the actual cole turned 
into our Boston office. We are sold on the Eastern 
Advertising Company because they keep us sold 
on them.” 

. >. . 
BLANDING & BLANDING, Providence, R. I. 
Wholesale Druggists. ‘‘We are all in full accord- 
ance with your Department of Sales Promotion 


of Sales -“Promotion and Research 
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What the Wholesalers say — continued 


plan and heartily endorse same. Your local agent 
in this territory was always willing and ready to 
give us cooperation at any time during the past 
year and your transfer orders on the different 
Street Car Advertised Products bearing the stamp, 

This order was taken through Eastern Advertis- 
ing Co., Departmaent of Sales Promotion and Re- 
search always is a source of satisfaction and we 
hope for your continued cooperation.” 

on * 


GEO. L. CLAFLIN COMPANY, Providence, 
R. 1. Wholesale Druggisis. ‘“We wish to express 
our appreciation of the cooperation extended to us 
by your local representative during the past year 
and the many transfer orders turned in by him.” 

> * > 


CHAS. W. WHITTLESEY COMPANY, New 
Haven, Conn. Wholesale Druggists. “‘We have 
been noticing for some time your plan of advertis- 
ing in the street cars, featuring ‘The Neighborhood 
Druggist.. We know that your representatives 
have done a great deal of good work in our territory 
and we also find that the products advertised by 
you have increased in demand.’ 

> . . 


THE SISSON DRUG COMPANY, Hartford, 
Conn. Wholesale Druggisis. “Today we realize 
that from a merchandisigg standpoint, the different 
products which we have had experience with, in 
connection with your cooperation plan with the re- 
tail trade, it is not only a wonderful medium to 
keep to the front the ‘old, tried and true’ products, 
but advise the manufacturer contemplating an in- 
vasion of the New England Drug market to care- 
fully consider the advantages and service that you 
offer in connection with a street car advertising 
campaign. 

“Assuring you of our well wishes and continuous 
cooperation in all your future plans.” 


JOSEPH P. MANNING, J. P. Manning (om 
pany, President. Largest jobbers o, Cigars and Tp 
acco in New England. ‘The element of rea) ser. 
vice is so prominent in your merchandising plan 
that I cannot help but take this occasion to express 
my hearty cooperation in better promoting thc tre 
mendous possibilities which are oven to all of gs. 

‘All orders taken by your merchandising service 
men through the Joseph P. Manning Company will 
be delivered with the same privileges and discount 
as though they were taken by one of our own sales 
men, and you may be assured that we will give 
these orders our very special attention.” 

> . * 


LEONARD H. HICKS, Clerk, Boston. Jobbing 
Confectioners’ Association. “‘At a well attended 
meeting, the following resolutions were adopted: 
“Resolved that we the members of the Jobbing 
Confectioners’ Association go on record as being 
in accord with the methods shown by the Eastem 
Advertising Company, as pertaining to that endoff 
their business connected with our line, namely, 
the Confectionery Jobbing end. 
“Also, that a word of praise is due your entire 

Sales Organization for their cooperation glad 
given to the members whenever called upon. 

“Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be 
mailed to the aforesaid Eastern Advertising 
pany.” 

*> * * 

COOK, EVERETT & PENNELL, Whole: 
Druggists, Portland, Me. “We wish to say 
have seen results from the work, as we have 
ceived orders for street car advertised prod 
that are handled by our House. We feel that 
Neighborhood Drug Store has a keen interest i 
street rcar advertised products, for certainly 
idea appeals to ail who read the cards. Wea 
you of our hearty co-operation in future cam 
on street car advertised products.” 


“<The dealer needs to be kept sold 


as much as he needs to be sold” 


EASTERN ADVERTISING COMPANY 
[DEPARTMENT OF SALES] 
“Street Car Advertising all over Kew England” 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


PROVIDENCE 


8 west 40th street 
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cial urge of immediate home- 
wnership. Today in many com- 
munities this urge from _ the 
vutside is virtually non-existent. 
\ family feels, and correctly too, 
hat it in no way endangers its 
ocial acceptance to be residence- 
renters or apartment-dwellers. 

But what about the automobile? 

Bald as the statement may 
ound, the motor car has stolen 
nto the vantage-point formerly 
ccupied by the home; it has be- 
ome the most widely accepted 
yvmbol of a man’s ability to pur- 
hase luxuries, and, as such, fur- 
uishes a far more convenient and 
lefinite yardstick than any pre- 
vious gauge. 

Jewelry carries no price tag, 
can be cheaply imitated without 
serious risk of detection, and can 
be seen bv comparatively few. A 
home is more visible; but it does 
not accompany its owner from 
point to point, and its cost can 
be only roughly approximated by 
a layman. 

An automobile, on the other 
hand, accompanies its owner in 


public and is a commodity whose 


cost is no secret; its value can 
be and is known by men and 
women far above or below the 
particular financial stratum which 
forms its market. Your grocery- 
boy is quite probably a connoisseur 
on motor values. My wife’s four- 
year-old godson recently pointed 
out to her an equally youthful 
neighbor in order to pass on the 
(evidently) important information 
that “her father owns two 
C—-s,” 

Ignoring all the ethical and so- 
cial aspects of this condition, and 
studying it solely from its busi- 
ness aspect, one fact juts uncom- 
promisingly out of the picture: It 

an advertised product that 

s thus come to dominate the 

tion’s thoughts and modify its 
abit. 

iy advertising—and more par- 
larly by continual advertising 

f prices—the motor car has been 
ade this accepted standard, and 
public has in turn, by adopting 

S a measure of financial stand- 
accorded the automobile a 
rginal value, an increased de- 
bility, over and above the 
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inherent worth it holds as mer- 
chandise and the value of the 
service it affords. 

Now for a paragraph ef con- 
trasts—and explanations. 

In a period when manufacturers 
ef domestic building materials 
were nibbling at the advertising 
pages of our publications the 
motor-car manufacturer was pur- 
chasing full pages and double 
spreads in magazines and news- 
papers, and employing color where 
available, with a freedom that 
seemed foolhardy, even criminal, 
to old-time industries. He was 
reversing the usual manufactur- 
ing process by first shouldering a 
pre-determined production quota, 
and then applying whatever sales 
energy was necessary in order to 
save himself from being smoth- 
ered by unsold parts. fr motor 
cars were to be made possible for 
the masses, standardized quantity 
production was primarily impera- 
tive, but quantity sales were 
equally necessary. Advertising on 
a scale never previously attempted 
for commodities of high-unit sell- 
ing price offered the one hope of 
solution. 

Hence it was that new makes 
of motor cars, even in their first 
year, were often heralded in cam- 
paigns more extensive, more ex- 
pensive, than the older and 
larger manufacturers of home- 
building material, more tradition- 
bound, had ever considered. The 
pleasure, the profit, and the pride 
of automobile ownership were 
dramatized in illustration and 
reading matter. A baby industry 
developed into a giant long be- 
fore it had passed its teens. 

And the result? 

By 1919-20 the automobile had 
so usurped the interest of the 
American family that in thou- 
sands of instances a family pre- 
ferred to squeeze itself into a 
cramped apartment rather than 
live more expansively and forego 
its motor car. The joke about 
the mortgage on the house to buy 
an automobile had simultaneously 
developed into a stand-by of the 
humorous magazine. 

I recall one instance of a few 
years back where a family of five 
adults and two children slept in 
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a $32.50 six-room apartment, but 
rode in a seven-passenger, $6,000 
car. .I can show you a suburban 
garage, very nearly as large as 
the cottage in front of it, which 
houses a world-famous passenger 
car de luxe. From Indianapolis 
comes a story of a family that 
had three times saved the money 
for installing a bathroom in its 
home, only to spend the hoard- 
ings elsewhere for commodities 
forced to its attention by more 
aggressive sales tactics. Among 
the possessions of this bathroom- 
less family is an $1,800 motor 
car. Such paradoxes are so com- 
monplace that every reader can 
probably duplicate or outstrip 
these samples. 

In my own home city the 
volume of recent building simi- 
larly reflects this willingness to 
accept less spacious living quar- 
ters. Construction has swung 
heavily to apartments offering 
“two rooms with the efficiency of 
five.” 

What are the business lessons 
to be drawn from all this? 

First and foremost is the fact 
that if genuine homes (and all 
that makes them priceless) are to 
be “sold” to the nation again the 
task needs to be shouldered by 
those who have a _ permanent, 
selfish, monetary interest in the 
accomplishment. It can be at- 
tempted economically only by ad- 
vertising, and that advertising 
must not be too narrowly intent 
upon the sale of individual com- 
modities, but must sell the home 
idea, its comforts, its luxuries, 
and, above all, its social advan- 
tages—in other words, pride in 
the home must be revived and 
made fashionable, not only among 
the money classes, but throughout 
the rank and file of the public. 
Each for himself, home-building- 
material advertisers must phrase 
their messages—and this can be 
done—so that the desire for a 
home is fostered while the adver- 
tisements are also actively selling 
particular brands of merchandise. 

Secondly, each manufacturer of 
building materials and home fur- 
nishings must feel the pressure 
of this need so personally that he 
will materially help to swell the 
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volume of home advertising by) 
his own publicity efforts, so that 
in its total, it will hold its own o: 
surpass the force of publicity be 
hind the automobile or behind 
any other commodity which tends 
to reduce the per capita expendi- 
ture in homes. 

There is a final moral, however 
which is far broader in its appli 
cation and is worth heeding by 
every reader who is either per 
sonally active or is financially in 
terested in. any commercial ot 


industrial enterprise. It points ; 
lesson that may be slangily 
stated, “You never can tell”—Ilx 


wary of the future and do your 
thinking for tomorrow today. 

Keep in mind that in 1900 w 
were still doubting the survival 
of the automobile. A man who 
would then have dared prophesy 
that within twenty years it would 
be affecting home-building expen 
ditures and competing with not- 
able success for a_ considerabk 
slice of the American family’s 
dollar against even so-called “ne 
cessities’—such a man _ would 
have been hooted down. 

In the light of that unforeseen 
reversal, I cannot but wonder 
what rock-founded industry, 
whose leaders today are compla 
cently viewing their “assured’ 
future market, is doomed to 
similar jolt from a source now 
unknown. 

The motor car shoved the hom 
rudely to one side. 

Belts pushed suspenders out of 
fashion. 

National prohibition (the im 
possible) closed the doors of a 
host of breweries. 

The unknown movies jolted the 
centuries-old legitimate stage and 
have emerged from the scuff 
with a husky percentage of thie 
amusement slice of the dollar. 

Yet what would you ask to 
seem more firmly intrenched than 
were suspenders, pianos, breweries, 
and the speaking stage a few 
short years ago? 

The precaution of wiser, more 
ample, more educational effort by 
each of the old-timers in advance 
of its vital need might have held 
a goodly share of what has now 
been lost. 
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The Grand Rapids 
FURNITURE RECORD 
An A. B.C. and A.B. P. Medium 








d (GREATER buying power per average reader is 
a substantial reason why Business Paper 
advertising does pay. 


More large businesses have been built upon the 
foundation of Business Paper advertising than upon 
any other class of publicity ever employed. 


P $105,473.94 is the average buying power of each 

Grand Rapids Furniture Record dealer-subscriber. 
. In March, 1922, The Record was mailed to 7,572 
subscribers with no duplication. 


Do not hesitate to write for data on this field. You 
will receive an unbiased report. 


The Grand Rapids Furniture Record 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


by Victor B. Baer Co., Edward R. Ford Co., Sam Leavick, 
nce 1265 Broadway, 53 W. Jackson Bivd., 924 Union Trust Bidg., 
Room 804, Chicago, Il. Cincinnati, Qhio 


New York City 








A Bank President Who Continues 
to Direct Bank’s Advertising 


Why Corn Exchange National Bank of Philadelphia Has Grown So 
Consistently Year by Year 


Based en an Interview by Edward A. Muschamp with 


Charles S. Calwell 


President, Corn Exchange National Bank, Philadelphia 


HERE is a prominent and 

successful banker in the city 
of Philadelphia whose career, in a 
way, brings to mind these familiar 
and famous lines in the Gilbert 
and Sullivan opera of “Pinafore”: 

He might have been a Roosian, 

A Frenchman, Turk or Proosian, 

Or perhaps Ee-tal-ian. 

But in spite of all temptations 


To belong to other nations 
e€ remains an Englishman. 


Substitute for “Roosian,” “all- 
round copy writer and advertising 
man”; for “all the other nation- 
alities,” “wide-awake newspaper 


man”; change the word, “English- 
man” into “banker,” and— 
Do these things, and you have 


the case of Charles S. 
Calwell, president of the Corn 
Exchange National Bank of 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Calwell might readily have 
been an advertising man, and a 
successful one at that—or a star 
reporter or editor. “But in spite 
of all temptations’—he remains 
a banker! 

However, with his business of 
being a banker he has combined 
his news sense and his ability as 
an advertisement writer and his 
appreciation of the value of ad- 
vertising, and the result is one 
that has attracted wide attention 
and is well worth careful study. 

Philadelphia is the third largest 
city in the United States and the 
Corn Exchange National Bank, 
under the presidency of Mr. 
Calwell, has attained such a 
remarkable growth and develop- 
ment, that today, taken from 
practically any angle. it is one of 
the most successful banks not 
only in Fhiladelphia but in the 
entire country. 

The thing about the Corn Ex- 
change Bank that is of peculiar 


stated 


interest to readers of PRINTE 
INK is that among banks this 
stitution is one of the largest users 
of paid advertising space through- 
out the country. 

Today, the Corn Exchan: 
Bank enjoys the distinction 
having its average earnings over 
a ten-year period the largest in 
Philadelphia ! 

What is here written should 
not be misconstrued as intending 
to convey the impression that no 
other financial institution any- 
where has accomplished anything 
even approximating what _ this 
Philadelphia bank has. 

What is intended—and there is 
ample evidence to support this 
contention—is that the Corn FEx- 
change Bank of Philadelphia is a 
sound and shining example of the 
possibilities of combining modern 
banking methods with compre- 
hensive service and intelligent and 
constructive advertising. 

The banking business must 
necessarily be—if we may use 
the phrase—broadly conservative 
Fundamentally, a bank must be 
sound. In both of these respects 
the Corn Exchange National Bank 
measures up to specifications 


THE HISTORIC SETTING 


To appreciate clearly and fully 
just what has been accomplished 
by this Philadelphia bank and its 
president, the stage must first be 
set and a few historical “drops” 
lowered into place. 

The Corn Exchange Bank 
opened on September 23, 185% 

a State bank with a paid-in capi- 
tal of $130,000 and a staff of five 
clerks. The first-year deposits 
totaled $301,000. In 1864 the Corn 
Exchange became a National bank 
From the beginning a consid 
(Continued on page 145 
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My Life and Work 


By Henry Ford in 
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This advertisement appeared in a recent issue of The Christian 
Science Monitor. Many other manufacturers of nationally 
distributed merchandise have found the Monitor a valuable 
advertising medium. 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 
BOSTON, U. S. A. 


Read Daily in Thousands of Homes Where Clean Journaliam Is Welcome: 
and Appreciated 
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Circulation of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


The semi-annual Circulation State- 
ment of The Christian Science Monitor, 
published April 10, showed an average 
net paid daily circulation of 26,125 
for the six months ended April 1, 1922. 

Since January 30, 1922, there has been a 
marked increase in the circulation of the Monitor. 
The average net paid daily circulation for the 
month of February was 


33,172 


The average net paid daily circulation for 


March was 
45,867 


and there is a continuous daily increase in both 
paid subscriptions and news-stand sales. 


Write for Sample Copies and Rate Card 


BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 
21 E ast 40th Street, New York 1458 McCormick Bldg., Chicago 
5 Geary Street, San Francisco 629 Van Nuys Building, Los 
noe A Commerce Biig.. Kansas Angeles 
City Empire Building, Seattle 
Amberley House, Norfolk Street, Strand, London 


The Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 
BOSTON, U. S. A 


The Monitor Haas Ita Own Correspondents and News 
Bureaus in the Principal Cities of the World 
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Write for your copy of 


“5()00 Facts AboutCanada” 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CANADA as , 
market and the power of the FAMILY HERALD 
AND WEEKLY STAR as a builder of bigger 
business, will be better understood when you con- 
sider— 

—that Canada’s total trade is 2450 millions of 
dollars 

—that Canada imports goods from 110 different 
countries 

—that the mere depreciation of implements which 
the Canadian farmer is compelled to replace yearly 
amounts to $38,700,000, 

—that THE FAMILY HERALD 
AND WEEKLY STAR is taken in one out of 
every five Canadian farm homes. 





Our publication, “5000 FACTS ABOUT CAN- 
ADA,” contains much similar interesting information. 
A limited number are available for distribution to 
responsible executives who are interested in Canada 


as a market. 











Family Herald and GB eekly Star. 


Canada’s National Farm Journal 


Montreal Established 1870 Canada 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New Yerk, U. S. A.: 5 Tate . 3. #3 
DAN A. CARROLL, Representati: ¢, J. LUTZ, Representative 
150 Nassau Street. Tower Sage 78 E. Madison Street 
onto, Ont., Can.: London, Eng. 


Tor 
M. W. McGILLIV RAY, Representatiz e M. A. JAMIESON, Representa e 
182 Bay Street. 17 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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able proportion of the bank’s 
stomers have been produce and 
mmission merchants, fish deal- 
“s, grain dealers, and, to some 
‘tent, farmers. Slowly but surely 
he bank developed during the 
tter half of the last century. In 
00 the capitalization had been 
uereased to $500,000 and deposits 
taled $10,168,000. By 1910 both 
he capitalization and deposits had 
ubled, heing respectively $1,000,- 
) and $20,697,000, with a surplus 
of $1,553,000. 

In that year of 1910 Charles S. 
Calwell became president and he 
has continued to direct the affairs 
of the institution ever since. The 
bank’s last annual statement, dated 
December 31, 1921, shows these 
interesting figures: Capital— 


——e Aan ne 


eacrrcs 


$2,000,000; surplus and net profits 
—$4,965,294.93 ; deposits—$38,215,- 
»? 


One August day back in 1891, a 
Philadelphia boy just out of high 
school got his first job as mes- 
senger jn the Corn Exchange 
Bank. Two years later this young 
man was made assistant cashier; 
the following year promoted to 
cashier; in 1909 elected vice- 
president, and in 1910 made presi- 
dent. That, in brief, is the 
history of Mr. Calwell’s career. 

Speculating in the realm of 
what “might have been,” young 
Calwell’s first job might just as 
readily have been in a newspaper 
office instead of a bank. Had fate 
taken that course, the young man 
would doubtless have developed 
into a first-class reporter, and 
later, in all probability into a suc- 
cessful editor and publisher. For 
he has a keen “nose for news” 
and a good sense of news values. 

Had he gone into the advertis- 
ing department instead of the 
news end of a paper there is good 
reason to believe that a success- 
ful advertising career would have 
opened up before him, for he has 
always had a leaning toward 
“copy”; and he has proved him- 
seli in recent years to be an 
exceptionally able copy writer. 
Moreover he has a keen sense of 
advertising values. 

_\Mr. _Calwell contends that the 
Corn Exchange Bank’s advertis- 
ing venture—long since passed out 
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of the realm of adventure and 
now firmly established as an in- 
tegral part of the bank—came 
about through an accident. Strictly 
speaking, that is a correct state- 
ment. But recalling Mr. Calwell’s 
“nose for news” and his interest 
in advertising, it is easy to see 
that there was much more to the 
adventure than mere accident. 


PRESTIGE FROM HELPING CITY'S 
DEVELOPMENT 


It appears that one day some 
fifteen years or so ago, one of 
the bank’s customers in a conver- 
sation with Mr. Calwell, who was 
then cashier, was voicing his pro- 
test against Philadelphia business 
men who seemed to be overlook- 
ing entirely the fact that Phila- 
delphia had a port, and were 
shipping their goods through other 
ports. 

This protest gave Mr. Calwell 
an idea. It had long been his 
belief that a bank’s success and 
prosperity was inextricably bound 
up with the success and prosperity 
of the community at large. One 
of Philadelphia’s greatest natura! 
advantages is its facilities as a 
shipping port. The more the port 
is used both by local manufac- 
turers and by those located in 
other cities, the greater will be 
the commercial and financial de- 
velopment of the city of Philadel- 
phia. As the city thus develops, so 
the banks of the city must nec- 
essarily develop. 

In the Freudian language of 
today, Mr. Calwell’s news and 
advertising “complexes” suggested 
advertising. He prepared an ad- 
vertisement and _ succeeded in 
winning the bank’s approval for 
its publication in the Fhiladelphia 
newspapers. 

Viewed from the 1922 angle 
that does not seem to be such an 
extraordinary thing. But go back 
over the calendar to the early 
years, of the Nineteen-hundreds. 
Recall to mind how small had 
been the development even of 
general advertising at that date, 
let alone bank advertising! Then 
will come something of a full 
realization of the vision and 
courage necessary for a bank to 
buy space in the newspapers and 
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instead of printing the usual ban! 
statement and list of officers an 
directors, proceed to use tha 
space to remind the communit 
that the city had an excellent por 
and that local shippers should | 
all means use that port! 

Mr. Calwell, although his idea 
at that time were by no means <s 
fully developed as they are toda 
had faith and hope in that fir 
advertisement. He was, neverth: 
less, quite conscious of the fa 
that it was something of an a 
venture and that nobody kne 
what the result might be. 

One fertile place where it di 
land, however, was in a Phil 
delphia paper. Somebody 
that newspaper realized that som 
body in the Corn Exchange Bank 
had taken—knowingly or u 
knowingly—the pioneer step on 
course that might have infinit 
possibilities. An editorial was 
written and published calling at 
tention to the bank’s unique a 
vertisement and _ speculating 
the relation that banks bear 
community life in general and 
public affairs in particular, and 
the possibilities for the develop 
ment of the idea. 

Just as Mr. Calwell’s first adver 
tisement set an editor thinking 
along a new line, so the editorial 
in turn stimulated Mr. Calwelli to 
further thought and speculatio: 


THE BANK BECOMES AN INSTITUTK 


Encouraged in the belief that 
indirect advertising offered 
channel through which a_ ban! 
could render a larger and mor 
varied service to its patrons an 
to the business and general 
terests of the city, and that 
benefits of that advertising woul 
come back to the bank, Mr. (¢ 
well proceeded slowly but steadil 
on his course. From that day to 
this the Corn Exchange Bank in 
Philadelphia has stood for so 
thing in the lives and businesses 
of its patrons and in the life ; 
business of the city of Phila 
phia, totally different from 
old-time relations between a | 
and the rest of the world. 

Contemplating the career 
activities of this Philadelpii 
bank and its president during ‘| 


j 
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NEW YORK CENTRALITIS 


Maybe your sales depart- 
ment is affected with New 
Y ork Centralitis. Some of 
"em travel up the Hudson 
and across the northern tier 
on the New York Central 
and swear New York State 
is covered. 


600,000 ABLE-TO-BUY PEOPLE 


LIVE IN SOUTHERN NEW YORK 
AND NORTHERN PENNSYLVANIA 


Seven hours from New York lies this wonderful 
market, seven hours from Philadelphia, pierced by 
the Erie, Lackawanna, Lehigh Valley and Delaware 
& Hudson main lines and Pennsylvania and New 


York Central Branches. 
Compact, prosperous, accessible, responsive. 


It’s decidedly evening paper territory and is easily 
covered like a blanket by the Binghamton Press, 
Elmira Star-Gazette and Corning Leader. All 
A. B. C. evening papers, absolutely dominating 
their respective fields. 
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“Giant Ads” Make Sales 


Many definitions of Advertising have been written. We 
like this one best, “That which causes one to know, to contere 
think, to act.” ’ farming 

“Giant Ads” are the multiplied force of all the push and dle 
pull there is in your magazine or newspaper advertising— scinedl ie 
focused on the exact spot where advertising culminates— eo ag 
the point of sale. ence wi 

They cause every one’ passing the dealer’s window where vertisen 
they are displayed to know this store carries this mer- afforded 
chandise. They make every one think—“That’s the same of timel 
ad I read in Whoze Zis Magazine. I was going to look On at 
that up.” “Giant Ads” make sales because they actually took an 


drag folks into the store, the place where sales are made. publicati 
usement 


66 ° 99 paign w 
lant S a aan 
for the | 
weld the last iink in the selling campaign. Leading advertisers and In bic 
advertising agencies recognize them as the copper riveting that brings the Corr 
the manufacturer, the retailer and the consumer close together. interest 
Our function is in knowing how to accurately and faithfully reproduce interest 
your advertising in Giant size with all its display value and selling and 
appeal in black and white or color. Our prices are attractive. Our ¢ nes 
service will win your praise. Write for our rate card and samples of up in P) 
“Giant Ads” we have produced for particular people. Made any size this inte 
up to 38” x 50”. > through 
Have you a need for reproductions in facsimile, reduced or enlarged tures, et 
size? We specialize in this work and make REPRO-PRINTS of prac- paid ad 
tically anything that is drawn, photographed, written or printed; maps, newens 
charts, forms, legal exhibits, printed sales matter, catalogs, price lists, SI 
testimonial letters, clippings, code books—short or long runs—50 copies 
or 50,000 or more. Our process permits us to do this work at prices that departmes 
put the cost of resetting or regular photo-engravings out of considera- Natic ial 
tion. Write for our REPRO-PRINT booklet. We also make a specialty Calwell, 
of printing broadsides and other large sheets. ’ 


coniere 
Gore Pp! 


NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Ine. , “a 
117 East 24th St. New Yerk City his } = 
Phones: Madison Square 9676, 9677, 9124, 10258 sultation 


Pittsburgh Office: 703 Century Bldg.; Phone Smithfield 1482 sougt — 
_ _ civic «ffai 
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las. ten or fifteen years leaves no 
doubt as to the truth of the asser- 
that the most powerful things 

1e world are Ideas. Mr. Cal- 

s idea respecting the function 
bank and the courage that 
xercised in acting on that 
have wrought extraordinary 
vements. He saw a bank as 
institution capable of and 
rally obliged to render a ser- 
vastly wider than banking in 

» strict sense of the word, im- 

‘tant though that service is. He 

the possibilities of a bank 
reaching out into the life of the 
community and rendering a con- 
structive service that was, withal, 
exceedingly practical. 

For example, some years ago 
he called a three-day agricultural 
conference, over which Senator 
Gore presided. The object of the 
conference was to promote good 
farming and efficient marketing, 
and authorities in various lines 
attended the conference and gave 
valuable talks on the subjects 
under consideration. The confer- 
ence was announced in paid ad- 
yertisements, and the sessions 


afforded the newspapers columns 
of timely news matter. 

On another occasion this bank 
took an active part—including the 
publication of a series of adver- 


tisements—in a legislative cam- 
paign which finally resulted in a 
new and better cold-storage law 
for the State of Pennsylvania. 

In bickering partisan questions 
the Corn Exchange Bank has no 
interest. But it has a very deep 
interest in every genuine public 
and constructive issue that comes 
up in Philadelphia. It backs up 
this interest in a practical way 
through conferences, motion pic- 
tures, etc., but chiefly through 
paid advertising space in the 
newspapers. 

And the head of the “copy 
department” in the Corn Exchange 
National Bank is Charles S. 
Calwell, the president. 

Mr. Calwell is one of the busiest 
men in Philadelphia. He carries 
a big responsibility as the head of 


his bank and his advice and con- - 


sultation 
sougt 
civic 


are being constantly 
in general business and 
ffairs. 
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He is naturally and justly in- 
terested in the ideas that he has 
been developing during the last 
twenty years. One of his chief 
ambitions is to humanize banks 
and banking. 

To measure the degree of suc- 
cess that has attended his efforts 
along this line one has but to visit 
the Corn Exchange Bank. There 
is an atmosphere of whole-hearted 
service about the institution thaf 
is unmistakable, and there is 
nothing offensive about the so- 
licitousness on the part of mem- 
bers of the staff to help everyone 
who comes to the bank for assis- 
tance. In fact the word “solici- 
tousness” hardly conveys the right 
idea—but under. the even generous 
limitations of the English lan- 
guage it will have to serve in this 
particular instance. 

Mr. Calwell and the other offi- 
cials of the bank literally work 
“out in the open.” They are 
readily accessible and they are 
able to maintain this state of af- 
fairs because they transact busi- 
ness with courtesy, efficiency and 
dispatch. The material furnish- 
ings of the large open space 
where these officials have their 
desks is much more suggestive of 
the cordial dignity and good taste 
of a library in a well-appointed 
home than of the executive offices 
of a bank. 

If the investigator cares to go 
among the depositors and other 
customers of the Corn Exchange 
Bank and talk with them about 
the institution and its president 
he will have no trouble in hearing 
enthusiastic confirmation of every 
general statement made herein. 


FLEXIBILITY OF ADVERTISING PLANS 


_ “Seventy per cent of our adver- 
tising has been indirect,” said 
Mr. Calwell, the other day in re- 
sponse to some specific questions 
put to him. 

“We do not contract for any 
specific amount of space nor for 
any given number of insertions in 
a stated period. The reason for 
this is that we advertise enly 
when we have something definite 
to say concerning a specific thing 
or condition. In this way we are 
able to give our advertisements a 
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A BUSINESS 
PARADISE 


be_ that 
where we would find a 


might place 
group, every individual 
of which is capable of 


buying. 


If ever a_ publication 
went to such a group, 


The Kiwanis Magazine 
does. 


The Circulation for April 
is i 


67,000 


business and profession- 
al leaders in 740 cities 
in the U.S. and Canada. 


We can give you some 
powerful facts if you'll 


write. 


z 


The 


Kiwanis Magazine 
A. L. Anderson 
5 So. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago, IIl. 
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genuine news flavor and time 
ness that makes the copy rig! 
up-to-the-minute, so to speak, ar 
we consider this a very importa 
element in our advertising. 

“Sometimes ideas come to n 
when I am riding into town 
the morning on the train, eith 
from something that I see in t! 
newspaper, a bit of conversati 
that I hear, or something that 
see from the car window. T! 
relation of that idea to the ba 
and its service is materially 
tensified and heightened if we c 
get quick action. On such occa- 
sions I come right down to thie 
office, write the copy, do what 
planning is necessary with our 
agents who place our advertise- 
ments, and the next morning that 
copy is ‘in the newspapers!” 

In the matter of space Mr. 
Calwell’s ideas are _ thoroughly 
in keeping with the generally 
accepted views on modern adver- 
tising. In other words, he firmly 
believes in the potency of large 
space. Sometimes, of course, for 
various reasons, he uses a width 
of two columns and a depth of 
ninety or one hundred lines. Most 
of the time, however, he uses a 
width of three or four columns, 
occasionally going to six; and in 
depth anywhere from 200 to 250 
lines is by no means exceptional 
Every piece of copy carries the 
symbol or trade-mark of the bank 
—the full ear of corn. 

In the matter of illustrations 
Mr. Calwell again shows his keen 
appreciation of the best in modern 
advertising. Many of the bank’s 
advertisements carry excellent 
illustrations by Herbert Pullinger 
and D. Owen Stephens. 

Although this bank follows no 
definite schedule in the matter of 
regularity of insertions—and_ the 
reason is given by Mr. Calwell- 
the value and importance of con- 
tinuity is not overlooked. He 
has demonstrated over the past 
ten years that, in the languag of 
the movies, he is a “continuity 
writer” of no mean ability and 
no small success. The people oi 
Philadelphia are never permitted 
to lose sight of the Corn Ex- 
change National Bank and what 
it is doing. 
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Itis not how much 
you spend for space 
but howyou use 
the space that 
counts 


Gardner-Glen Buck Company Advertising 
New York Chica go Saint Lew ie 
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A Complete 
Radiophone Service 


For New England Farmers 


Beginning April 24, NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD will 
operate a complete and perfected marketing and agricultural 
radio service for New England farmers. Since December Ist, 
the Homestead has furnished a part of the Westinghouse 
Springfield tri-weekly program. 


From now on, each week-day evening, from the Springfield, 
Mass., “WBZ,” NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD will broad- 
cast the Boston market quotations of the day, with wholesale 
prices of all farm produce, dairy products, eggs and poultry, 
livestock, market tendencies, weather forecasts, storm or frost 
warnings, etc. This important and valuable service is in 
co-operation with the United States Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates and the Massachusetts Department of Agri- 
culture, Division of Markets, who selected NEW ENGLAND 
HOMESTEAD as their logical spokesman. 


Every farm home in New England equipped to receive radio- 
phone benefits by this market service—and NEW ENGLAND 
HOMESTEAD adds another achievement to its sixty-six years 
of leadership in the betterment of New England agriculture. 


Still another reason why you, as an advertiser, should think 
of New England as a “bright spot” agriculturally, and use 
NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD as your introduction to 
over 65,000 of the better type of New England farm families. 


NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD is the one general pub- 
licity medium covering rural New England thoroughly, inten- 
sively and economically, without waste or duplication. 

To Radio Advertisers: The above announcement opens an ca 


ceptional opportunity. Ask for our Radio story, of what the 
Homestead has accomplished in this field the last five months. 


Warren A. Prizst, Advertising Manager 
PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
Wittram A, Wuitney, Advertising Counsellor 
Member Member 
Audit Bureau of Circulations Agricultural Publishers Associatio 
New York: 456 Fourth Ave. Cnyrcaco: 5 South Wabash Ave 
J. W. Hastie, in Charge J. Lewts Draper, in Charge 
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Now what are the practical 
results of all this? 

Mr. Calwell is under no delu- 
sions as to the value and function 
of advertising. He does not think 
of advertising in the terms of 
Magic Wands or Wishing Rugs! 
He sees in a bank, first a financ- 
ing institution. In advertising he 
secs an important factor in de- 
veloping and rounding out a 
modern bank. 

louching directly on the bank's 
advertising a number of interest- 
ing facts might be cited, but the 
following best illustrates _ this 
phase of the bank’s policy. 

\ short time ago a Philadelphia 
advertising agency sent out a 
questionnaire to 200 prominent 
business houses, asking them what 
bank they would choose if they 
had to open a new account or 
change from an old one. One 
hundred and thirty-seven replied 
‘Corn Exchange Bank.” The busi- 
ness house which obtained this 
information from the advertising 
agency said in its letter to the 
Corn Exchange Bank: “The ad- 
vertising agency is using this in- 
formation to induce other banks 
to do more advertising; in fact, 
they presented this information 
to one of the banks with whom 
we do business.” 

As an interesting sidelight on 
Mr. Calwell which proves con- 
clusively that after all he is a 
banker first and an advertising 
man second, please note what he 
did with that letter. Following 
its receipt there appeared in the 
Philadelphia papers a Corn Ex- 
change Bank advertisement three 
columns wide and nineteen inches 
deep. At the top was a fine illus- 
tration of the bank building, and 
the copy, after quoting the letter, 
proceeded to hammer home in 
very concise language the funda- 
mental banking facts of the insti- 
tution and the service that the 
bank was rendering its .customers 
and was prepared to render to 
others, including these paragraphs: 


r many years we have been known 
an advertising bank, But it is not 
yertising alone that has brought us 

ry advertiser in merchandising 

knows that quality must back ad- 
d goods to bring success year 











Never Lost 


You don’t have to look 
for it. It is never 
lost. It is always on 
a good live page. 
There is never a dead 
page in the news- 
paper, which is filled 
with national news, 
state news, sporting 
news, society news, 
classified news, and 
department store 
news. That’s the rea- 
son it’s a medium of 
producing profit— 
ask your agency. 


Boston Globe 
Baltimore Sun 
New York Times 
Minneapolis Tribune 
San Francisco Bulletin 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 


Information regarding 
these trade centers 
and trade conditions 
will be gladly fur- 
nished by the adver- 
tising departments of 
these papers. 


GUY S. OSBORN 
Incorporated 
CHICAGO 
1302 Tribune Bldg. 


DETROIT ST. Louis 
701 Ford Bldg. 40! Globe-Democrat Bidg. 
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There is 
Prosperity 
in Davenport, Iowa 


With a $5,000,000 Build- 
ing and improvement 
program going forward 
and with the return of 
better times to the Iowa 
Farmers, there is no bet- 
ter field for ADVER- 
TISING results than in 
Davenport, Iowa. 
And, 

The NEWSPAPER 
to use to reach these 
people is the 


Davenport 


Democrat 


Oldest and Best News- 
paper in Davenport. 


Evening and Sunday Morn- 
ing. Only Sunday Morning 
paper published in Daven- 
port. 

Daily Circulation, A.B.C. 


14,919 


Sunday Circulation, A.B.C. 


17,088 


Rate: Flat rate 6 cents per 
line. 


Fereign Representatives: 
THE CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
New York Boston Chicago 
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after year. 

There is quality in banking -as in 
merchandising, a he 

Our position in the city’s business life 
is no overnight achievement. We have 
been many years building the organiza 
tion that makes the Corn Exchange th- 
choice of so many business men; 


The bank also issues a monthly 
magazine or house-organ called 
“The Corn Exchange. It goes to 
all employees, all depositors, and 
many other customers, and to 
many business and financial people 
who have no direct dealings with 
the Corn Exchange Bank but find 
the publication both interesting 
and stimulating. 


Foreign Trade Convention to 
Have Advertising Session 


The Ninth National Foreign Trade 
Convention which will be held in Phila- 
delphia, on May 10, 11 and 12, will 
have a 2 session on the afternoon 
of May 12 that will be devoted entirely 
to the advertising of American goods 
in foreign markets. 

This advertising meeting is being ar- 
ranged in co-operation with the Asso 
ciation of National Advertisers. The 
general topic of the session will be 
“Reducing Sales Costs by Advertising.” 
The importance of a _ comprehensive 
market survey as a preliminary to an 
advertising campai will be discussed 
by William Menkel, New York, of the 
Association of National Advertisers, 
under the heading “Essentials of a 
Market Survey.” “Dealer Co-operation” 
will be discussed by D. L. Brown, of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Export 
Company, Akron, O., and there will be 
an address on “Organization and 
Management,” by James S. -Martin, 
manager foreign department, Remington 
Typewriter Company, New York. __ 

Xe exhibit of American advertising 
in foreign markets will be made at the 
convention. This exhibit is being pre 
pared by James S. Martin in co- 
operation with the Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers. 


New Campaign for Burke 
Golf Co. 


The Burke Golf Company, Newark, 
O., plans to start a ——- for its 
golf balls, bags, shafts, clubs, etc., i 
trade and class publications. The ac 
count is being handled by Frank Sea 
man, Inc. 


Will Leave Sun Maid Raisin 


Growers 
Al C. Joy has resigned as publicity 
director of the Sun Maid Raisin Grow- 
ers, Fresno, Cal., effective May 1. He 
will join the San Joaquin Light & 
Power Co. 
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Two Hoe Superspeed | f. «:: 


Showil 
Ice-Bo 


Octuple Presses Go to iG 


BOU 


The Dayton News a 
\ 


swered A 
cartooms 

Every newspaper has pardonable pride in its own devel- 
opment. The Dayton News is no exception. Twelve 
years ago its present building was erected and modern 
equipment installed, which, it was believed, was sufficient 
for a great number of years. The perspective of that 
day, however, has been completely obliterated by the 
rapid development of the community, necessitating radical 
changes in the publication of this great Ohio Newspaper. 

To care for present needs and provide for reasonable 
expansion The News will add, through another building 
to be erected as part of its present plant, 50,000 square 
feet of floor space. 

Two Hoe Superspeed Octuple Presses have already 
been ordered as part of the improved equipment required 
to properly handle the increasing circulation of both the 
Daily and Sunday editions. 

Community development and newspaper progress go 
hand-in-hand. The News therefore is giving to its com- 
munity what the community itself has helped to make 
possible—namely, a bigger, better and more metropolitan 
newspaper in every way. 


NEWS LEAGUE OF OHIO 
Dayton, Ohio 
DAYTON NEWS SPRINGFIELD NEWS 


Members A. B. C. 





NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVE 


I. A. KLEIN 


New York Chicago 
50 East 42d Street Fort Dearborn Bank Bldg. 
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\ Campaign That 
Answered a Cartoonist 


lee Companies Find a Way of 


Showing the Necessity of a Full | 


Ice-Box, if Best Results Are to 
Be Given by Refrigerator 


BOUT two weeks ago a news- 


sipaper advertising campaign | 
ended in Philadelphia that an- | 
swered a question the newspaper | 


cartoonist, Clare Briggs, had raised. 


hae 


Suggestion No, 2 


from the Ice Box 
“Don’t take a chance—take 
ICE. Changing temperatures 
quickly spoil food. My tem- 
perature is 40 degrees and [ 
will keep your foods pure and 
wholesome until used. But 
re must keep me filled with 


Yours for health, 
R. E. Frigerator 





A PLEASING WAY OF TELLING HOUSE 
EEPERS HOW TO TAKE CARE 
OF THEIR ICE-BOXES 


had had a cartoon strip | 
m the question, “Wonder | 
he family ice-box thinks | 

An animated ice-box in | 


} 


sements that appeared in 

more Philadelphia news- 

for forty-five days answered 

stion. Each advertisement 

ivned, “Yours for health, R. 

rator.” There was no in- 

of the origin of the ad- 

ents at any time during 

! aign except the insistent 
eman« of the ice-box for ice, 
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Extract from a 
“LONDON LETTER” 
to an 
AMERICAN PAPER 


r NUMBER 

of Americans 
conduct agencies here 
and they say that re- 
sults from British 
Publications, where 
the copy is good, com- 
pare favorably with 
results from American 
Publications, although 
inquiries as a rule are 
slower to come in.” 


“With the single ex- 
ception of “PUNCH,” 
which these American 
advertising agents hold 
to be far superior to 
any magazine of humor 
in the United States, all 
other magazines are 
greatly inferior in 
appearance, size, 
circulation and literary 
quality.” 


Open Dates and Advertising Rates 
on application to 
ROY V. SOMERVILLE 
Advertisement Manager “l’UNCH" 
10 Bowverie Street 
London, E.C. 4 
Eng. 
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Southern 
Ruralist 


MAILING CLERK’S REPORT 


Distribution by States 


Date of Issue April 15, 1922 








States 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 


Texas 


West Virginia 
Miscellaneous 


Total Net Paid 


Advertisers 

Adv. Agencies 

Exchanges and Comp... 2,509 

Sample Copies (direct) . 0 

Sample Copies (to can- 
vassers) 

Files, Spoils, etc 


667 


394,227 


Total Press Run.... 





The above is a correct state- 
ment of copies of this issue. 
M. M. Smniru, 

Chief Clerk 
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The ice-box had only one para- 
graph for its own remarks in 
each advertisement. Some of these 
thoughts were: 

“There are about 400,000 of my 
brothers in Philadelphia. One for 
every family. The reason there are 
so many of us is because we are so 
useful. We are on the job night 
and day, Sundays and holidays in- 
cluded. But we cannot work with- 
out ICE.” 

“T will insure your health if you 
keep me filled with ICE. Don't 
trust your foods to the window 
ledge or the basement. Just let 
me protect them from the germ- 
laden dust and I will keep them 
pure and wholesome until used.” 

“I'm the most popular little 
piece of furniture in the house 
Night and day they come to me 
for a visit and seem to go away 
refreshed. I keep all the family’s 
food supply from spoiling. Just 
keep me filled with ICE and I will 
do the rest.” 

These three paragraphs, it will 
not be disputed, leave the thought 
that Mr. Ice-Box ‘needs ice. It was 
the purpose of this campaign to 
leave that thought, for the adver- 
tising was paid for by the Ice Pub- 
licity Association of Philadelphia 
and Vicinity, Inc., a trade organiza- 
tion of a number of ice companies 
which sell to the public in that ter- 
ritory through about 1400 retailers 

The answers to Briggs’ question 
was an endeavor to get the house- 
wife to take ice earlier in Spring 
and thus increase sales. In other 
words, with the help of a cartoon- 
ist’s idea Philadelphia ice com- 
panies sought to increase their 
open season for sales. 


Sioux Falls “Commercial 
News” Has New Owner 


Dean Wilde, editor and publisher o/ 
Commercial News, Sioux Falls, S. D 
has purchased the publication from the 
estate of Edward J. Mannix. Mr. Wilde 
has had charge of the business since 
the death of Mr. Mannix a year ago 
He formerly was with newspapers in 
— City and Des Moines, Ia., and 

aha. 

C. J. Nuttall has joined the organ 
zation as business manager of Conimer 
cial News and has taken an interest in 
the business. Mr. Nuttall was with the 
Ben Franklin Monthly, Chicago. for 
several years. 
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BOSTON ne 


In 1921 first in National Advertising among 
six-day newspapers, not only in Boston, 
will but in America, The Boston Herald has 


_ not only increased its margin of leadership 


m to in 1922, but has also attained dominance in 

et the seven-day field. 
ud- 

I phia 


\niza- For the first three months of 1922 (the 
— latest for which figures are furnished by 
silers the Boston Newspapers Statistical Bu- 
we reau), National Advertising was carried 


pring by Boston newspapers as below: 
other 
‘toon- 


com- 6 Days 7 Days 

*Herald ... 766,284 997,795 
614,837 973,292 

Globe 389,600 552,414 

Transcript . . 536,662 

American . . .369,430 


will 





* Traveler lineage not included. 
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America’s pioneer 
«ch ki li - 5} 
omemaking clinic 


It’s probably the busiest and most useful 
home in the country — this attractive 
modern dwelling shown in the little 
sketch below. 


Its official title is 
The Priscilla Proving Plant 


and it is the first home owned and main- 
tained by a publisher for giving “clinical * 
demonstrations” of the best modern 
housekeeping practice, and for testing 
food products and household appliances 
for the benefit of American house- 
keepers. 


It was because we wanted to make ciati 
Modern Priscilla a journal of practical sifiec 
helpfulness to women whose chief in- porti 
terest was in their task of homemaking Cony 
that we established this Proving Plant. al 
And we think the fact that over 600,000 requ 


Priscillas* read and use our publication (2 
because it is a veritable “trade paper of =. 
the home” offers food for thought to ies 
makers of household utilities and food resul 
products —as well as to their advertising data 


a nts. sickn 
aes fund: 


MODERN PRISCILLA the 


New York BOSTON Chicago “ry 
latior 
total 
main 
perce 
to ca 
to a 
hund: 
ment 
total 
sons. 
these 
(3) 
Charl 
ment 
April 


"PRISCILLA (fem. noun), 
one who delights in her 
home; good housekeeper. 











A Bibliography on Mutual Benefit 
Work 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company Prepares a List of the Best 
Reading Matter 


By Louis J. Dublin 


Statistician of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


A MONG the best- general arti- 
f\ cles on the subject of mutual 
benefit associations in industrial 

tablishments we list the follow- 


Work for Em- 
Establish- 


1) Welfare 
plouyees in Industrial : 
ments in the United States. U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulle- 
tin No. 250, February, 1919. Chap- 
ter VIII—Disability Funds, Pen- 
sions and Group Insurance. p. 100 
—112. This chapter analyzes funds 
to which the employers make sub- 
stantial contributions. A_ table 


shows the number of benefit asso- 
ciations, number of members, clas- 
sified dues and benefits and pro- 
portion of expenses paid by the 


company ; shown by industry. Data 
are given concerning the manage- 
ment, association, fees, rules and 
requirements, etc. 

(2) Operation of Establishment 
and Trade-Union Disability Funds. 
Boris Emmet. Monthly Labor Re- 
view, August, 1917, p. 17—36. The 
results of an investigation to get 
data concerning non-commercial 
sickness and _ disability benefit 
funds :—the qualification for mem- 
bership; the method of financing 
the funds; placement of manage- 
ment; benefits paid; frequency 
and duration of Hisabilities in re- 
lation both to total number and to 
total actual beneficiaries; cost of 
maintenance of such funds and 
percentage of such cost that goes 
to cash benefits to members and 
to administrative expense. One 
hundred and fifty nine establish- 
ment funds were studied with a 
total membership of 556,000 per- 
Excellent table summarizing 
these data is given, p. 22—26. 

(3) Plant Disability Funds. 
Charles M. Mills. State Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bulletin No. 105. 
April, 1921. 16 p. 


sons, 


(4) Articles on Benefit Associa- 
tions. William Leason Chandler. 


ARTICLES ON BENEFIT ASSOCIATIONS 
By Will:am Leason Chandler 

The Employees’ Benefit 
Industrial Management : 

Article No. 1, January, 1918, “How 
to Solve Its Problems and Operate It 
Successfully.” 

Article No. 2, February, 
Relations to Employee and 
and Its Management.” 

Article No. 3, March, 
Service Shall It Render? 
fits Shall It Pay?” 

Article No. 4, April, 
Benefits Are Right? 
ciaries Be Supervised?” 

Article No. 5, June, 
Shall Dues Be Handled? 
Are Needed for Safety?’ 

Article No. 6, July, 1918, 
Side Issues Be Included ? 
We Measure Results?’ 

Financial Aids for Employees—Indus 
trial Management, October, 1917. 

Employees’ Benefit Associations—Bul 
letin of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, October, 1917. Con 
clusions from a survey of more than 
500 -Employees’ Benefit Associations. 

Benefit Funds—System, March, 1914, 


Association— 


1918, “Its 
Employer 


1918, “What 
What Bene 


1918, 
Should 


“What 
Benefi- 


1918, 
What 


“How 
Dues 


“Should 
How Can 


(5) Labor Maintenance ; A Prac- 
tical Handbook of Employee Ser- 
vice Work. Daniel Bloomfield. 
Ronald Press, New York. 1920. 

(6) Beneficial and Relief Asso- 
ciations; Sickness, Accident and 
Death Benefits to Groups and 
Their Dependents. Arthur Hunter. 
Transactions of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America. October, 1917, 

(7) Industrial Mutual Benefit 
Associations. Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Corporation 
Training. October, 1920, 

(8) Employees’ Pension, Disabil- 
ity Benefit and Death Benefit Plan. 
Associated Press, New York. 1918. 
10 pages. 

(9) Mutual Relief Associations 
among Government Employees in 
Washington, D. C. Victoria B. 
Turner. U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Miscellaneous Series, 
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WIGGINS 
Eiimen CARDS 
Are Different Cards 


M?°st people think of business 
cards as simply cards, but 
there's as big a difference between 
cards as between people, 
people you remember— 
others you don’t. ‘The ones you 
remember had a personality that 
made an impression. Just so with 
Wiggins Cards. They have a per- 
sonality—they make an impression 
—people remember them 
Write today for specimen tab and 
further information. 


THE 
JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Established 1857 
1105 South Wabash Ave., 
705 Peoples Gas Bidg., 
Chicago, Iii. 























Use a Feeder? 


Use an 
Automatic One? 


One That Feeds? 


Ever inspect it to 

see w makes it 

feed rapidly, accu- 
rately, uner- 
ringly? Most 
likely you'll 
find 


LEIMAN 
BROS. 


Automatic, Rotary Positive, High Pressure 


Blower » Vacuum Pump 


Most feeders have them—all the reliable, worth- 
while feeders—any that don’t, will eventually— 
because they're reliable—they take up their own 
wear. A size for every use —also used for 
agitating plating solutions. 


Feeders Save Money for Your 
ank Account 


LEIMAN BROS. SPs .¥A:SE%,5t 


NEW YORK 
Makers of Geed Machinery for 35 years 
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Bulletin No. 282. February, 1922. 

We list below some of the im- 
portant concerns in the United 
States that have some form of 
mutual benefit associations. Details 
of the plan in operation differ 
greatly in the different companies. 
Some are supported largely by the 
management, others by the work- 
ers, and still others, by joint con- 
tributions of both workers and 
management.’ We also list con- 
— having some form of benefit 


pu) “The ~— Chalmers Co., Mil- 
waukee, 

(a) y Portno Report, 1918. 

(b) Constitution and By-Laws 

of the Allis-Chalmers Mu- 
tual Aid Association, 1920. 

(2) B. Altman, New York. Con- 
stitution and By-Laws of the 
Mutual Benefit Association of B. 
Altman & Co. 

(3) American Telephone & 
Telegraph Go., New York. Plan 
for Employees’ Pension, Disability 
Benefits and Insurance. 

(4) Bailey Co., Cleveland, 0. 
Constitution and By-Laws; Bailey 
Mutual Benefit Association. 

(5) L. Bamberger & Co., New- 
ark, N. J. Mutual Aid Plan. 

(6) Barcalo Manufacturing Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Constitution of the 
Mutual Benefit Association of the 
Employees of the Barcalo Manu- 
facturing Co. 

(7) The American Soda Foun- 
tain Company, Boston, Mass. Con- 
stitution and By-Laws of the 
James W. Tuft’s Mutual Aid As- 
sociation. 

8) Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. Constitution 
of the Mutual Benefit Association. 

(9) Alfred Benjamin Co., New 
York. Constitution and By-Laws 
of the Mutual Ber fit Society. 

(10) L. F. Bowser & Co., In 
Fort Wayne, Ind. Employees 
Mutual Benefit Association—Cor 
stitution. 

(11) Brown & Sharpe Mam 
facturing Co., Providence, R. | 
Brown & Sharpe Mutual Relic 
Association. Constitution, By-Laws 
and Rules. 

(12) Ballard Organizatio: 
Bridgeport, Conn. Constitution and 
By-Laws of the Mutual Aid A 
sociation. 
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Study Wisconsin 


Come to the Convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World—the biggest and most 
important business gathering in 
America. 

Study Wisconsin while here—it 
will be highly profitable. For 
Wisconsin is one of the biggest and 
most important territories in 
America—for the sale of ALL 
products. 

Thirty of Wisconsin’s leading 
trade-centers hold 1,125,000 buyers, 
with an average of 37,500 in each. 
The excellent system of transporta- 
tion unifies this great section. More 
than 9,000 miles of concrete and 


improved state highways are trav- 
eled by 300,000 tourists annually. 
Wisconsin is called the “Play- 
grounds of America”—a place for 
business and recreation. 
Publishers, space-buyers, adver- 
tisers and all Convention attend- 
ants—the Wisconsin Daily News- 
paper League seeks to make your 
visit one of profit and pleasure. 
Before, at and after the Con- 
vention— unstinted efforts and 
plans are and will be made to 
accomplish this. The Wisconsin 
Daily Newspaper League, with 


Milwaukee, in the truest spirit of 
hospitality welcomes you as _ its 


A complete campaign may be placed in 
the entire 30 papers with one minimum 


effort and cost. 
write today— 


For full information 


Wisconsin Daily 
Newspaper League 


H. H. BLISS, Secretary 
Janesville, Wisconsin 


Antigo Journal 
Appleton Post-Crescent 
Ashland Press 

Beaver Dam Citizen 


Fond da Lac Commonwealth 
Green Bay Press Gazette 
Janesville Gazette 

Kenosha News 


La Crosse Tribune and Leader-Press 


Manitowoc Herald-News 
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It might pay you to 
get our quotation too— 


Because we do a nation-wide business 
with buyers of printing, and always to 
the decided advantage of our customers 
in distant cities and at home. 


Considering that we have satisfied for 
more than fifty years, in price, quality, 
and delivery, and are capable of ex- 
ecuting any or all of any firm’s print- 
ing needs, it might pay you well to get 
our quotations upon your requirements. 
It has paid others and estimates have 
cost them nothing. 


Perhaps you, too, would enjoy our 
house organ CLEMENT COMMENTS 


J.W.Clement Co. 


LARGE EDITION PRINTERS 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE AT 41 PARK ROW 
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13) Cadillac Motor Car Co., , 
roit, Mich. Regulations ; Cadil- 
Mutual Benefit Society. 

14) Ingersoll-Rand Co., Phil- 

burg, N. J. Constitution and 
y-Laws of the Ingersoll-Sergeant 

tual Benefit Association. 

15) Hydraulic Pressed Steel 

Cleveland, O. Constitution 
By-Laws of the Hydraulic 
tual Benefit Association. 

16) Cheney Bros., South Man- 
‘hester, Conn. Constitution and 
\-Laws of the Benefit Associa- 

: and Pension Regulations. 

17) Cleveland Provision Co., 
leveland, O. Cleveland Provision 
‘ompany Employees Mutual Bene- 

A ssociation—Constitution. 

(18) Commonwealth Edison Co., 
Chicago. Commonwealth Edison 
Mutual Benefit Association. 

19) Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Retirement and Disabilify Allow- 
ances and Death Benefit for the 
Home Office Clerical Staff. 

(20) Consolidated Gas Co., New 
York. Constitution and By-Laws 
of the Consolidated Gas Company’s 
Employees Mutual Aid Society of 
New York. 

(21) Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 
By-Law s of the Crompton & 
Knowles Mutual Aid Association. 

(22) Dennison Manufacturing 
Co., Framingham, Mass. Constitu- 
tion of the Mutual Relief Associa- 
tion. 

(23) Dodge Manufacturing Co., 
Mishawaka, Ind. By-Laws of the 
Mutual Relief Association. 

(24) Draper Company, Hope- 
dale, Mass. Constitution of the 
Hopedale Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation, 

(25) Thomas E, Edison, Inc., 
Orange, N. J. Constitution’ and 
3y-Laws of Edison Employees 
Mutual Benefit Association, Inc. 

(26) Flint Vehicle Factories, 
Flint, Mich. Flint’ Vehicle Fac- 
tories’ Mutual Benefit Association. 
(27) H. H. Franklin Manufac- 
turing Co., Syracuse, N. Y. By- 
Laws of the Franklin Mutual 
senefit Society. 

28) General Electric Co., Lynn, 
Mass. Annual Report of the 
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Michigan Facts: 


MICHIGAN leads the 
Union in the manufacture 
of trucks. 

MICHIGAN advertising 
pays. 

MICHIGAN’S best 
small city newspapers 
are united in the Michigan 
League of Home Dailies. 
MICHIGAN wants your 


business. 


H. EDMUND SCHEERER 
National Advertising Representative 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street 
R. R. MULLIGAN 














General Electric Co. Mutual Bene- 
fit Association. Constitution and 





" Philadelph 


» in New 
» Orleans 
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INTERNATIONAL 
GROCER 


ARE YOU COVERING 
THE ENTIRE 
CENTRAL WEST? 


If not, the INTERNATIONAL 
GROCER will do it for you. 
INTERNATIONAL GROCER 
reaches 15,000 retail grocers in 
Chicago and the Central West, and 
3,000 wholesale grocers throughout 
the United States. 


Write for Sample Copy 
INTERNATIONAL GROCER 
Century Building, Chicago 
Published Monthly in Chicago 
Eastern a ay eg — V. MARKEY, 


622 East 15th St, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone Mansfield 6798. 




















Why Not New Zealand? 


That’s a question the live American 


tions, Blue 

thoid 

Maxwel! 

8. 

We will gladly give the facts to those 
really interested. Ask R. G. Dun & Co. 
regarding our standing. 

Our Managing Director, Mr. J. M. A. 

Hott, will be the Blackstone Hotel. 

Ch from M mm & . 
York, 


to there, or Care ‘Printers’ Ink,” 
New York, will receive immediate at- 
tention. 


J. ILOTT, Lrp. 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
84 and 86 Jervois Quay 
2, 4, 6 and 8 ae Street 
hae sche . & 
Fully equipped Branch ~*, ot Auckland, 
Christchurch and Dunedin, N. Z. 
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By-Laws of the General Electric 
Mutual Benefit Association. 

Other branches of the General 
Electric Co. have mutual aid bene- 
fits. For example, the Schenectady, 
N. Y. branch, the Erie, Pa., and the 
Sprague Electric Works, Bloom- 
field, N. J. 

(29) General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Hyatt Bearings Division, 
Newark, N. J. Constitution and 
By-Laws of Employees Mutual 
Aid Association. 

(30) The Globe-Wernicke Co., 
Cincinnati, O. Constitution and 
= of the Mutual Aid So- 


Gi) Gorham Manufacturing 
Co., Providence, R. I. Silversmiths’ 
Mutual Aid Society—Constitution 
and By-Laws. 

(32) William Hengerer Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Constitution of 
the Mutual Aid Association. 

(33) Jersey City Printing Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. Constitution 
and By-Laws of the Employees 
Mutual Benefit Society. 

(34) Jones Stores Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. Constitution and By- 
Laws of the Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation of the Employees. 

(35) Jordan Marsh Co., Boston, 
Mass. Articles of Government of 
the Jordan Marsh Co. Mutual Aid 
Association. 

(36) Kahn Tailoring Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Mutual Benefit 
Association—Kahn Tailoring Co.; 
Constitution and By-Laws. 

S. Kann Sons Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Constitution of the 
Mutual Benefit Association of the 
Employees. 

(38) Kimberly-Clarke Co., Nee- 
nah, Wis. Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion; Annual Report; Regulations 
and By-Laws. 

(39) Kops Brothers, New York. 
Constitution of the Kops Brothers 
Employees Mutual Aid Associa- 
tion. 

(40) Lisk Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., Canandaigua, N. Y. Consti- 
tution and By-Laws of the Lisk 
Manufacturing Co. Mutual Bene- 
fit Association. 

(41) Walter M. Lowney, Boston, 
Mass. Constitution of the Mutual 
Benefit Section, Lowney Coopera- 
tive Association. 

(42) R. H. Macy & Co., New 
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‘T DID not know that any advertising agency 
supplied service of this kind,” is a remark that 
we hear frequently when presenting complete pro- 
duction and marketing plans to clients who always 
have thought of advertising service as the writing 
of copy and drawing of pictures. 


We give such service—not because we want to do 
more for clients than they expect from an adver- 
tising agency—but because we believe that it is 
the very foundation of advertising success and 
therefore essential to our own future growth. 


Advertisers and prospective advertisers who would 
be interested in agency service that has proven it- 
self in practise and results to be an integral, inti- 
mate, inside part of every business where it has been 
introduced, will listen intently to the rather long 
fact-story of actual achievements in sales promo- 
tion which The Procter & Collier Co. has to tell. 


THE PROCTER & COLLIER CO. 
Advertising « Merchandising +* Printing 
CINCINNATI 
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Increase of Advertising Rates 


in Effect June 1, 1922 


Golfers Magazine 


Grand Blvd. at 48th St. 
Chicago 


New Rate $300-90 per page 
June circulation in excess of 


30,000 guaranteed 


This is the first change in 
rates since 1914, whenour 
circulation was less than 
10,000 with a page rate 
of $225. Advertisers 
can avail themselves of 
the $225 rate on all 
contracts placed before 
June 1, 1922, for space 
up to and including Jan- 
uary, 1923, issue. 


Golfers Magazine has led for 20 years 
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York. Macy Mutual Aid Associa- 
tion; Constitution and By-Laws. 

(43) May Co., Cleveland, O. 
Revised Constitution and By-Laws 
of the May Co. Mutual Benefit 
Ass ciation. 

(44) Milwaukee Electric Rail- 
way and Light Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. Report of the Employees 
Mutual Benefit Association. 

(45) National Cloak & Suit 
Co., New York. Constitution and 
3y-Laws of the Employees Mutual 
Aid Association. 

(40) Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass. By-Laws of the Mutual 
Bencfit Association. 

(47) Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., Hartford, Conn. Mem- 
bership Provisions and Privileges 
of the Phoenix Mutual Benefit As- 
sociation. 

(48) Phoenix Underwear Co., 
Little Falls, N. Y. Phoenix Work- 
ers Mutual Benefit Association; 
Constitution and By-Laws. 

(49) Printz-Biederman Com- 
pany, Cleveland, O. Constitution 
and By-Laws of the Printz Mutual 
Benefit Association. 

(50) Solvay Process Co., Geddes, 
N. Y. By-Laws of the Solvay 
Mutual Benefit Society. 

(51) Thomson-Houston Com- 
pany, Lynn, Mass. Constitution 
and By-Laws. of the Thomson- 
Houston Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion 

(52) Waltham Watch Company, 
Waltham, Mass. The Watch Fac- 
tory Mutual Relief Association; 
orogens By-Laws and Reso- 
utions, 

(53) Warner and Swasey Co., 
Cleveland, O. Constitution and 
By-Laws of the Mutual Benefit 
Association of the Employees. 

(54) White & Wyckoff Manu- 
facturing Co., Holyoke, Mass. By- 
Laws of the White & Wyckoff 
Employees Mutual Benefit Asso- 
ciation, 

(55) J. H. Williams & Co.,, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. By-Laws of the 
Mutual Aid Association. 

(56) Wilson & Co., Chicago. 


Wash Dresses to Be Advertised 


The Rosebud Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York, maker of wash dresses, 
has placed its advertising account with 
Street & Finney, Inc., New York. 
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FONDA: 
HAUPT 
CO. INC. 
Advertising 


286 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 


New England 
Representative 
LEON P. DUTCH 
99 Chauncy St 
Boston 























Founded 1799 


NORRISTOWN 
DAILY HERALD 


For Over a Century One 
of Pennsylvania’s Great 
Home Newspapers 


RALPH BEAVER STRASSBURGER 
Publisher 
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Seven Y ears’ 
Circulation Growth 


WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 
Sentinel 


March, 1915, 4,764 
March, 1916, 5,376 
March, 1917, 6,811 


March, 1918, 7,230 
March, ‘1919, 6,261 
March, 1920, 9,599 

March, 1921, 10,028 


March, 1922, 11,321 


(Daily Average Paid) 








The growth of a Daily News- 
paper's circulation reflects the 
growth of the city in which 
that newspaper is published. 


Business is Good in 
Winston-Salem 








WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 
Sentinel 


Representatives 


FROST, LANDIS & KOHN 
New York—Chicago—Atlanta 


Members 
A. N. P. A. S. N. P. A. A. B. of C. 
“On the Job Since 1880” 


THE SENTINEL OFFERS THE NA- 
TIONAL ADVERTISER A SERVICE 
PAR EXCELLENCE PLUS THE 
LARGEST HOME CIRCULATION OF 
ANY NORTH CAROLINA DAILY 
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Royal Baking Powder Had 
Record Sale in 1921 


In a statement addressed to the gro. 
cery trade, F. D. Bristley, vice-presient 
of the Roya! Baking Powder Co., «ays 
that the sale and consumption of Royal 
Baking Powder during 1921 excecded 
the record made in any preceding year 
in the history of the company. 

In telling of the world-wide sale of 
Royal Baking Powder the statement 
says: 

“Royal Baking Powder was used by 
the Peary Expedition to the North lole, 
and by the Scott Expedition to the 
South Pole. Its empty tins have been 
found in the interior of Africa, on the 
slopes of the Andes, in the prospectors’ 
camps of Alaska and on the desert of 
Sahara.” 


Milwaukee Agency Secures 
Two New Accounts 


The Briggs & Stratton Company, Mil 
waukee, manufacturer of automotive 
equipment, gas engines and the Briggs 
Stretton motorwheel, has placed its ac 
count with the Burns-Hall Advertising 
Agency of that city. Burns-Hall has 
also obtained the account of The 
— Merchandise Company, Monroe, 

is. 


Join Chicago Agency 

A. R. Eley and Eugene E. Morton 
have joined the staff of Thomas, 
O’Brien & Coleman, Chicago advertis 
ing agency. Mr. Eley was formerly 
with the Chicago office of Gardiner & 
Jells Co., New York advertising 
agency. Mr. Morton was with Victor 
C. Breytspraak Company, Chicago ad 
vertising agency. 


Chicago Agency Secures 
Nut Butter Account 


The Glidden Nut Butter Company, 
Chicago, manufacturer of “Dinner 
Bell” nut margarin and “Yankee Belle” 
margarin, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the O. J. McClure Advertis 
ing Agency, Chicago. A  mewspaper 
campaign is being planned. 


G. C. Jefferson with Grandin- 
Dorrance-Sullivan 


G. C. Jefferson has resigned as as- 
sistant advertising manager of Earl 
Motors, Inc., Jackson, Mich., and has 
joined the Western staff of Graniin- 
Rorsaneedieiliven, Inc. Before joining 
Earl Motors he was with the Albee 
Corporation, Detroit. 


“American Agriculturist” Sold 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., has purchased 
the American Agriculturist from Charles 
Capehart and his associates. 
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Keeping Down Costs 
Doesn’t Just Happen— 
it’s an everlasting struggle 


Your bills will show our constant 
watchfulness to cut out avoidable 
expense, but—Never at the sacri- 


fice of fine work. 


P. J. PERRUSI 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES’ SERVICE 


COMPANY . Typographers 
209 WEST 38th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone FitzRoy 2926-2927 Day and Night Service 
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The Dial 


A JOURNAL OF DISTINCTION 
FOR DISCRIMINATING PEOPLE 


Recognized by the leading critics of Europe and America as the 
world’s finest literary journal 


o---~9—- 


<— 


“If you can keep your present standard, you will eclipse every known 
periodical published in English.’’—Richarp ALpiINGcTON. 

“One of the finest literary magazines in the world."’--Vatery Larsaup, 
Revue de France. 


aS 


Za 


“Yours is the only magazine of which I am aware, that stands without 
respect of persons for the honor of literature.’"—J. MippLetTon Murry. 
“.. superior to anything being published here or in England—or, as 
far as my knowledge goes, on the continent.” 
—Joun Peare Bisnor, Managing Editor, Vanity Fair. 
“The Dial is meeting with a well deserved recognition in this country, 
for it never publishes anything which is mediocre or undistinguished.” 
Tue New Wrrness, London. 
“The Dial has now conclusively established itself as a permanent addition 
to the forerank of American magazines.’’—New Yorx Times. 


A magazine of recognized quality, read by cultivated 
people (always the key people) is the logical medium for 
quality advertising. 

Write for rate card to THE DIAL 
152 West 13th St., New York City 
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Daily 
Average 
Net Paid 


Circulation for 
| March, 1922, 
a 8,442 


Home of The Daily Argus 








Westchester County’s Greatest Advertising Medium 


The Daily Argus |} ®: 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. hs 
selfist 
An Evening Newspaper that goes into more — 


than 8,000 homes daily, is popular with every oy 


member of the family and is pony” 
think 


to be 
A Model Home Newspaper whos 


pleasv 
On April 6th and 7th, The Daily Argus a 
published more than 1,200 different adver- duty | 


our S 


tisements acknowledging the popularity of + ib 


the paper as a powerful medium to reach thing 
and it 


all the people. merci: 
advan 


The Only Newspaper othe 

Printed and Published in ~s 

Mount Vernon sense 
Established 1892 


| 
| 
| 
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Foreign Representative 
GEO. B. DAVID & CO. STILES & MERRIAM, 
170 Madison Avenue, New York City Proprietors 





A Public Service Corporation Clas- 
sifies Reasons for Advertising 


Seventeen Ways in Which the Company, 


Its Stockholders, Its Customers 


and the Public Benefit 
By Robert M. Searle 


President, 


FRIEND of mine asked me 
£1 why on earth we advertised 
that in case of need we would 
connect up a fan for a sick person 
without charge for temporary ser- 
vice or current used, provided the 
physician O.K.’d the request and 
the patient was without electric 
service. To my friend the ques- 
tion, from the standpoint of com- 
mercial justification, was unan- 
swerable. To me, whose duty it 
was to know, the justification was 
perfectly obvious. The answer 
was this: In order to be 100 per 
cent selfish, and all business is 
selfish, we must, be intelligently 
selfish. We want people to be 
healthy, live long and be happy. 

We can’t sell our service to the 
dead, and the’ sick and unhappy 
are indifferent to it. I, personally, 
think that my greatest privilege is 
to be associated with an institution 
whose service contributes in so 
many ways to man’s comfort and 
pleasure; to the elimination of 
drudgery and the prolongation of 
life and I shall always feel it my 
duty to see that the advantages of 
our service are properly and per- 
sistently advertised. It is the right 
thing to do because it is humane, 
and it is the wise thing to do com- 
mercially because it is mutually 
advantageous. My friend con- 
fessed that he had never thought 
of the matter from that angle and 
admitted the logic of it. This 
man was an_ intelligent business 
man. who believed in advertising 
his own goods and yet did not 
sense the commercial wisdom that 
lies in advertising our willingness 
to do our part in the work of re- 
storing people to health, Now 
how were we to get before the 
eople the fact of our willingness 


“Gas and Electric 


_ Reprinted from 
News,” house magazine of the Rochester 
Gas and Electric Corporation. 


Rochester Gas and Electric Corporation 


to render this valuable service to 
the sick? We didn’t know who 
needed the service, but we did 
know the service was needed, and 
we knew the daily newspapers 
would reach the relatives and 
friends of those who needed it. 
Our records will prove conclu- 
sively that our conclusions were 
correct. 

The logic that justifies our “Fan 
Service for the Sick” advertising 
applies with equal force to our 
newspaper advertising, which tells 
people what to do in case they dis- 
cover fallen wires, and which also 
tells the youth of our city of the 
dangers that threaten the youthful 
pole-climber and the venturesome 
who meddle with innocent-looking 
wires. Here again we want to 
keep people alive; we want to pre- 
vent terrible suffering and we 
want to prevent people being 
maimed or rendered unable to 
cheerfully follow their daily pur- 
suits. That’s what we want, first 
of all for purely humane reasons, 
because it is our plain duty to our 
fellow man, and secondly because 
of the economics involved. Acci- 
dents either wipe out or tempo- 
rarily or permanently reduce the 
productive capacity of those who 
meet up with them, and they in- 
volve the expenditure of large 
sums of money for adjustments. 
As, in the long run, the ultimate 
consumer pays for all this, it is 
our plain duty to our customers to 
keep accident costs down by pre- 
venting accidents as far as we can. 

There are many other reasons, 
however, why our advertising is a 
public service, and I feel I should 
state some of the most important 
of them. 

1. Through it the people are 
kept in touch with the operations 
of a company whose products, 
under present-day conditions of 
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A Private 
Newspaper 


From the days the ancient 
Egyptians told their stories 
in hieroglyphics, the pictorial 
method has been the quickest 
and easiest way of conveying 
ideas to the mind. 

With marvelous new meth- 
ods of pictorial printing, this 
is the graphic age. 

“Tell it in pictures,” says 
Lord Northcliffe, the great 
English newspaper publisher. 

The public has an insatiable 
appetite for pictures. 

At our suggestion a_ suc- 
cessful truck manufacturer is 
publishing an illustrated news- 
paper. Men are used to reading 
newspapers — they are familiar 
with that form of printing. 

He finds this newspaper 
creates an immense amount of 
good-will, for he prints pic- 
tures of his dealers’ establish- 
ments, his salesmen — pictures 
even of the men who work 
around the shops or drive the 
trucks. 

Carrying a lot of useful 
information he finds the news- 
paper a complete tie-up with 
his thousands of dealers, their 
salesmen, and present and pro- 
spective users of trucks. 


This company is oversold— | 


far behind in orders. 

We shall be pleased to send 
a copy of this newspaper on 
request—for the idea applies to 
many fields. 


Offset GravureCorporatien 


351 West Fifty-Second Street 
NEW YORK 
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living are numbered among the 
necessaries of life. 

2. Through it we keep con- 
stantly before people their duty 
to themselves in the matter of util- 
ization of our services for the 
purpose of avoiding excessive 
physical effort or drudgery and of 
saving time and money. 

3. Through it we stimulate 
thrift by bringing to the attention 
of people through forceful rea- 
sons backed by figures why it 
would be better for them to in- 
vest in our securities, which have 
all the elements of safety and 
which pay a high rate of return, 

4. Through it we teach people the 
many advantages of our guaranteed 
gas coke, particularly as a domes- 
tic fuel; teach them how to use it; 
teach them the money-saving ad- 
vantages which accompany its use 
and stimulate their faith in our 
statements by guaranteeing to 
prove them to their satisfaction or 
save the people from loss by tak- 
ing back the ceke and refunding 
the money therefor. 

5. Through it we save human 
life by advising of the dangers 
that exist in certain situations be- 
yond our control that accrue to 
distribution of gas and electricity, 
particularly in the electric field. 

rough it we stimulate help- 
fulness to one’s neighbors by de- 
fining what one’s duty to his 
neighbor consists of in the acci- 
dent-prevention field 

7. Through it we educated the 
public to expect less of certain 
things during the period of the 
World War in order that we might 
co-operate with the Government 
in its efforts to win the war. 

8. Through it we emphasize to 
the people from time to time what 
co-operative effort can do for the 
progress of the city. 

9. Through it we stimulate the 
boosting spirit of the community 
by boosting civic movements our- 
selves. 

10. Throuch it we teach people 
how to get the most service at the 
least cost from the gas and elec- 
tricity they use. 

11. Through it we stimulate the 
use of gas and electricity as savers 
of labor, time and money by offer- 
ing for sale highly efficient gas and 
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Cata o¢ 
Request = 
INGRAM RICHARDSON ON MANUFACTURING Go. 


aver Falls Pa- 
‘Sadeless sata in Fverlasting Yoareelain® 
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Preferred 


The New York Times is read by the largest throug 
group of intelligent, discriminating and ret 
chants 
ter sh 


8 r. workin 
ae and m 
° ° throug 

The average daily and Sunday net paid 15.7 


circulation of The New York Times, as i 
reported to the Post Office Department, for er 
the six months ended March 31, 1922, was great 
372,801—a gain of 24,194 over the pre- 
ceding six months. Readers of The New 
York Times live in 8,000 cities, towns and a 


villages throughout the United States and petitior 


tion W 
Canada. of str 
possibi 


In three months of 1922 The New York mes 
Times published 5,687,278 agate lines of 
advertisements, a gain of 530,978 lines over 


prosperous persons ever assembled by a 


the corresponding months of the previous 
year, 1,934,226 lines more than the next 
New York morning newspaper—a greater 
volume than the combined total of the two 
other New York morning newspapers pop- 
ularly classed with The Times as to quality 
of circulation. 


Advertisements offered The New York 
Times are subject to censorship. Misleading 
and undesirable announcements declined. 
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electric current consuming: devices 
at reasonable prices. 

12. Through it we warn the 
public against fakers who attempt 
to extort money from them by of- 
fering for sale devices for which 
they make false claims. 

13. Through it we remind man- 
ufacturers of the possibilities for 
increased production, better prod- 
ucts and better working conditions 
through the use of gas and elec- 
tricity. 

14. Through it we remind mer- 
chants of the possibilities for bet- 
ter shopping atmosphere, better 
working conditions, better display 
and more attractive store exteriors 
through the use of electricity. 

15. Through it we acquaint mo- 
tor vehicle users with the advan- 
tages of more motor fuel from the 
standpoint of greater power, 
money saving, easier starting and 
greatly reduced carbon troubles. 

16. Through it we promote a 
better civic spirit by encouraging 
the youth of the city to have a 
high regard for the property 
rights and personal safety of 
others, as witness the poster com- 
petition and publicity in connec- 
tion with the wanton destruction 
of street lamp globes and the 
possibility of serious injury to 
innocent persons likely to result 
therefrom. 

17. Through it we tell the peo- 
ple that they have a right to fair 
and courteous treatment from us 
at all times. By so doing we exert 
a salutary influence upon the oper- 
ations of our employees who fol- 
low our publicity very closely and 
who are thereby repeatedly re- 
minded of what is expected of 
them in their dealings with the 


Ralph Barstow with 
Marquis Regan 


+h Barstow has resigned as gen- 

|! sales manager of the Greenfield 

Tap & Die Co., Greenfield, Mass., an 

will join Marquis Regan, Inc., mer 

chandising and marketing counsellor, 
New York. 


“Screenland” Appointment 

Screenland, Hollywood, Cal., has ap 
1 James Dignan as its San Fran 
representative. 
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The Miami Berald 


FRANK B. SHUTTS 
Publisher 


In Miami, Florida, 
They Say: 


“This Is Our 
Miami Paper”’ 




















One of country’s leading 
Quality Motor Car Manu- 
factnrers has opening 


for High Grade District 
Sales Manager 


Must measure up to 
standing of company, 
capable of developing 
territory and building up 
dealer organization. Ad- 
dress “M. N.,” Box 288, 
care of Printers’ Ink, 
giving in first letter edu- 
cation, experience, refer- 
ence, date able to accept 
new position. 
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Sales and Advertising 
Director 


A trained executive with 20 years’ 
practical experience in the manu- 
facture and sales of merchandise. 
A man who understands from per- 
sonal experience the interdepend- 
ence between the sales, manufac- 
turing and financial executive 
functions. A man who can build 
a thorogoing, well founded policy 
and train others to use it prompt- 
ly and effectively. 


Experienced as executive in Shop 
System, Costs, Advertising, Sales 
—both domestic and export, as 
Plant Manager and as Manufac- 
turing Director of a group of 
large factories. 


Not afraid of real work or a long, 
hard pull. Young enough to have 
enthusiasm and speed. Old enough 
to know by experience. Address 
“R. C.,” Box 271, care of Printers’ 
Ink. 


’D ANSWER 
AN AD 


—that some responsible firm would 
publish, if it contained essentially the 
same as the following: 








“We want a@ man who is experienced in 
originating, developing and executing adver- 
tising ideas. Aside from a broad experi- 
ence in copy and plan he must know 
layouts, type, printing ard engraving. 
“It would be well if he could bring us 
some editorial experience from class maga- 
zines and daily newspapers and a knowledge 
of either the farm or construction fleld 
would be helpful. 


“This man will be in his early thirties, 
with at least 6 years’ active work in adver- 
tising or allied lines. He must meet 
people easily and keep his head in the air 
but both feet on solid ground. It is 
probable that at present he is connected 
with a nationally known firm in an impor- 
tant position, but has reached «# place 
where his own advancement demands a 
change. 


“The right man will start with us at $4,000 
a year and be loaded down with work and 
responsibility. All replies will be regarded 
as confidential. 
Yes, I’d answer an ad like that, for 
it’s strictly hand-tailored to my 
measure. 


Address ‘‘H. P.,’’ Box 286 
Care Printers’ Ink 
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Prize Bon Ami Ad- 
vertisement Wins Austra- 
lian Contest 
Sydney, 


Te Sunday Times, 

N.S. W., Australia, recently 
ran a unique prize competition, 
the conditions of which were that 
the entrants should state why any 
particular advertisement which 
they chose from those appearing 
in the paper seemed the most 
attractive, and why it was likely 
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Use i it for} 


A Window a Minute! 


| 

‘Who ever dreamed that cleaning windows would 
be soeasy! Simply a thin, watery lather of Bon Am 

a white film forms — a wipe with a dry, soft cloth 
or tissue paper —and the dirt and dried Bon Ami 
vanish together, like frost m the sunshine 

See! Crystal-clear — not a 
streak nor a smear! What else 
can clean windows like that? 











THE ADVERTISEMENT THAT WAS CHOSEN 
BY THE WINNING LETTER WRITER 


to induce the reader to buy the 
article advertised. The winner 
was to receive a prize of fl 
($4.40) per week for life. 

In all 10,577 separate letters 
were received. It will be interest- 
ing to American advertisers to 
learn that it was the advertisement 
of an American concern _ that 
inspired the prize winning letter. 
The three judges unanimously 
awarded the prize to E. Hart- 
man, who chose a Bon Ami 
advertisement. 

Following is Mr. Hartman's 
letter which won the first prize: 
“Dear Sir: 

“Amongst the many household 
duties there is, or rather was, 
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_ Of all that salary you earned 
_last year how much actual 
cash have you saved ? 


We advertising men are an awfully peculiar lot 
of people. Unfortunate, I should say. 





Primarily, because, due to the 
fact that thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars of our employ- 
er’s money are invested by us 
we think in thousands to such 
an extent that we spend the 
money we make, as though we 
were actually earning the thou- 
sands that we are investing in 
advertising space— z 

—result : very few of us have po —-— So 
anything tangible to show for fe re 
the hard, earnest work that we 
put into ours. J 


PLAN 


JY HOME © 
BUDGETS 


Price's, 


nin Rae 
eS S 











Now, there is a way to cash in on our work, if we simply 
apply the same idea that we apply to our professional work, 
namely, we must plan systematically the handling of our in- 
comes, just as we plan the handling of an advertising appro- 
priation—and, this, THE MENTER PLAN OF HOME 
BUDGETS, does for your income. 


Get your plan book—nse it—179 other ad- 
vertising men are using this plan book—USE 
the Coupon-—NOW—SAVE. 


MENTER 
Yul kendo 


Adv. Mgr. 
469-P Seventh Avenue New York City 


Use This Coupon N-0-W! 





1 won’t let this last pane go by—here’s a dollar bill (or check) 


If, after I read it, I decide that I haven’t the backbone nor the guts to 
keep it up, nor even to start it, I will pass the plan book along to somebody 
else, who, I believe, can cash in on it, and you may donate the dollar that I 
enclose to teaching Thrift to others, 
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The Daily Average Circulation of 


Nashville Sage Barner. | 


The South’s Leading Newspaper 
For March, 1922, Was: 
49,530 


Increase Over March, 1921, 


5,905 


The auditor's report of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions covering the twelve months ending Dec. 31, 1921, 
has this to say of the circulation statements issued by 
the Banner: 

“With the exception of an average of twenty-five 
copies per issue EVENING and forty-two copies per issue 
SUNDAY, representing deductions made for allowances 
covering late, non-delivered and unsold copies, THE 
AVERAGE NET PAID CIRCULATION AS REPORTED 
BY PUBLISHER IN STATEMENTS TO THE BUREAU 
HAS BEEN SUBSTANTIATED BY THIS AUDIT.” 

The Banner for more than a quarter of a century 
has been first in CIRCULATION, ADVERTISING and 
INFLUENCE and is the only Nashville Daily Newspaper 


that publishes a detailed statement of its circulation. 


During the year 1921 the Banner published over a 
million six hundred thousand lines more of advertising 
than its morning contemporary—the reason is: 


CIRCULATION—CLEANLINESS— 
CHARACTER 


The Nashville Banner Always Leads 
“EVERY DAY AND SUNDAY TOO” 


National Advertising Representatives: 
BENJAMIN & KENTNOR COMPANY 


225 Firth Avenue, New York 900 Mallers Building, Chicago 
401 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles 
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none more irksome than window- 
deaning. It is usually a week-end 
iob, too, and the Bon Ami 
advertisement in the Sunday 
Times comes as good friend in- 
deed. On turning over the pages 

f the paper you cannot help 
noticing the picture of the smiling 
lady leaning the window. No 
‘grin and bear it’ look about her; 
no, from all appearances she en- 
joys her work and is most pleased 
with the result. 

“*\ window a minute’ stands out 
in bold letters, and, like the few 
lines underneath it, giving a short 
and concise description as to how 
Bon Ami works, it is convincing 
in its simpleness. Without saying 
so, it makes you think of the other 
uns ary time-wasting 
methods of cleaning windows. 

“The illustration of a packet of 
Bon Ami is a good idea, because 
t will impress itself upon your 
mind. 

“Now, the only reason for an 
advertisement being to bring an 
article under the notice of the 
public, and then to make them 
want it, the Bon Ami advertise- 
ment amply fulfils those condi- 
tions, and therefore should be 
considered the most attractive 
advertisement in the Sunday 
Times. 

“E, HARTMAN.” 


Incorporate Business of Late 
Robert E. Ward 


E. Ward, 
who 
died recently, has been incorporated as 
Robert E. Ward, Inc., under the laws 


The business of Robert 
Chicago publishers’ representative, 


f Illinois. The officers of the corpo- 
ration are: Mabel H. Ward, president; 
W. E. Jewett, vice-president; R. S 
McCormick, vice-president; 

Weber, secretary-treasurer. 


Klein Chocolate Account for 
Hancock Payne 


The Klein Chocolate Company, Eliza- 
bethtown, Pa., is entering upon an ad- 
vertisng campaign which is to be han- 
dled through the Philadelphia office of 
the Hancock Payne Advertising Organi- 
zation. Newspapers and trade journals 
will be used. 


F. W. 


Grady, for two years assistant 
Sales 


manager of the Guarantee Liquid 
. Company, Rochester, Pa., has 


svslan 1, effective June le 
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$4000 to $5000 
To Start 


One of the oldest and largest 
houses dealing in investment 
bonds is in the market for a 


sales correspondent. 


Salary: $4000 to $5000 to start. 


Possibilities: The right man 
will eventually become chief 
sales correspondent, with every 
opportunity for further ad- 
vancement, both in salary and 
authority. 


The right man is young, but 
with considerable experience 
in sales correspondence. He 
is a hard worker. He is ener- 
getic, ambitious and prompt. 
He commands vivid and con- 
vincing English. He has the 
sales instinct and the faculty 
for selling by mail. His rec- 
ord and character are above 
criticism. He has had a col- 
lege education or its equiva- 
lent. He probably has had 
financial experience, although 
this is not entirely essential. 


The bond market of the present is 
the greatest in history. There is 
abundant opportunity for the man 
who will be chosen. 


Write a letter selling your services, 
telling in, detail about yourself. 
Your ability to sell bonds by letter 
will be judged by your ability to 
sell yourself by letter. 


Address “U. W.,” P. O. Box 822, 
City Hall Station, New York City. 
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CIRCULATION 
CONSULTANT 


I will analyze your cir- 
culation problems, and 
help solve them. In a 
few conferences’ each 
week, I can make and 
save for you many times 
the cost of my weekly 
fee. Stop guessing and 
depend upon a real cir- 
culation specialist who 
knows what not to do as 
well as how to get cir- 
culation with a profit. 


Address ““Top-Notcher,” 
Box 290, Printers’ Ink. 





Big Account 


Executive 


An old-established, well- 
financed Philadelphia 
agency will make an at- 
tractive proposition to a 
high-class account exec- 
utive with a wide ac- 
quaintanceship among 
national advertisers, and 
a proved record as a 
“getter” of real accounts. 
Confidential letters will 
be returned. Address 
“R. T.,” Box 289, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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A Salesman 
Has New Idea in Busi- 
ness Cards 


NE of the best salesmen in 

the country told this story to 
us: “I saw a man in a hotel re- 
cently whose business card was 
about seven inches by twelve 

“Until then I had been content 
with the dignified slip of paste. 
board with its beautifully ridged 
engraving that I carried around in 
a leather case with tissue between 
each card. 

“That leather case has gone into 
my desk drawer. It is going to 
stay there. As long as I am out 
on the road selling goods I'm 
through with those dinky bits of 
vanity—the ordinary business 
cards. 

“They seemed all right until the 
other day when I was sitting in 
the lobby of a hotel in Springfield 
A young fellow was sitting next 
to me and we struck up a conver- 
sation, I always try to switch 
every talk to my line as soon as it 
is fitting, and it happened that pre- 
senting my card looked like the 
right way to open up, and so it 
proved 

“The youngster took my card, 
glanced at it and then, reaching 
into his inside breast pocket, he 
took out a folded paper. 

“*Here’s my card,’ he said 
smilingly. 

“And what do you suppose it 
was? A page from a farm paper, 
about eight inches by twelve, neat- 
ly mounted on linen. On the back 
was his name, his firm’s name and 
address. 

“The other side was the latest 
full-page advertisement of his 
firm’s goods. He didn’t have to 
explain anything. I saw the whole 
idea at a glance. All the prestige 
that advertising gives he got 
as soon as a prospect saw his 
‘card.’ 

“T tell you that man knew how 
to use advertising. I may not use 
his idea just as he did—but believe 
me, I’ll find some way to use our 
advertising as my ‘business card.’” 
—Successful Farming’s “Merchar- 
dising Advertising.” 
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She Hospital ‘Buyer 


To reach monthly every hospital in the United 
States. 

To be devoted to buying in every phase and 
department of hospital construction, equipment and 
maintenance. 

To keep hospital executives informed on market 
conditions, sources of supply and business methods. 

While serving its readers in a profitable way, 
THE HOSPITAL BUYER will cooperate with 
its advertisers in practical ways, thus producing 
results both economically and effectively. 


SEND AT ONCE FOR ADVERTISING RATES. 
PREFERRED SPACES MAY NOW BE RESERVED. 


THE HOSPITAL BUYER 
CO., INC. 


CHICAGO - 
S. DE WITT CLOUGH (irculahon 


Business Manager 


WELDON C. DIETRICH 
Advertising Manager 
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w= Business Revival Is Under Way In Pittsburgh 


THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 


For Years the Leader In Its Field, Through Its Con- 
tinuance of Unprecedented Gains In Circulation, More 
Completely Dominates Its Field Than Ever Before. 


FIRS IN CIRCULATION 

IN ADVERTISING 
Thoroughly Covers Pittsburgh, Western Pennsylvania, 
Eastern Ohio and West Virginia—the World’s Richest 
Industrial Center, With the Greatest Per Capita 


Buying Power and the Most Responsive to Adver- 
tisers in the World. 





THE PRESS has carried for the past year an average of approximately 


2,000,000 Agate Lines 


Advertising a Month 


Reflecting good business conditions and the pulling power of 1HE PRESS ets 
—a record placing THE PRESS among the FIRST PAPERS OF — 


THE UNITED STATES. — 


out o 


Printed in four colors is a feature 
Color Advertising of the Superbly Printed Color what 
Magazine Section of THE \n 
SUNDAY PRESS. Nearly 100 pages of full page advertisements in four using 
Colors published in the past year and bookings for nearly the same num- radio, 
ber for the balance of this year. tific, 


unders 





° ° ° . ps and th 
Daily Circulation Sunday Circulation Soo 
Now More Than Now More Than nt ro 


160,000 200,000 jf =: 
THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 


Western Representative 0. S. HERSHMAN Eastern Representative 
L A. KLEIN Editor and Publisher 1. A. KLEIN 
Ft. Dearborn Building H. C. MILHOLLAND 50 East Forty-second St. 
Chicago V. Pres. and Adv. Mgr. New York 









































How Radio Broadcasts Its 
Advertising 


Remarkable Growth of Accessories 


Business and of Advertising ‘That 


Has Followed This Latest Scientific Vogue 


By A. L. 
Wes America hits upon a 


new idea, progress is rapid. 
\ illustration of this is to be 
found in the magic growth of 
The basic idea had not been 

motion many months before 

ral radio periodicals were es- 
tablished; not mere makeshift pub- 
lications, but magazines devoted 
entirely to this one field, and 
impressive in size. That 
there is enough advertising of an 
entirely relevant character to sus- 
tain them is a significant tribute 
to advertising in general and to 
the resourceful American manu- 
facturer. 

Radio has developed an astound- 
ing new line of accessories, keen 
a constantly alert, be- 
ause of rapid improvements and 

v discoveries. 

Entirely aside 
equipment, the 
continually widening. 
willing to predict where it will 
stop. Today’s mechanisms are 
out of date tomorrow. That is 

keeps it exhilarating. 

\n entirely new style of adver- 
tising has had to be devised for 
radio. It is, of necessity, scien- 
tific, yet written down to the 
understanding of the non-technical 
and the inexperienced. 

Soon there will be as many dif- 
ferent radio machines as there are 
automobiles, each one vying with 
the other in its advertising for 
mastery of the wonderful market, 
and each with its newly invented 
feature of an exclusive character. 

\lready the radio trade figure 

been broadcasted from head- 
rters. This is a mysterious 
‘tor Mu,” an Oriental, in 
flowing robes, who is supposed to 
know all the deep secrets of pluck- 
ing messages from the air. He 
is sponsored by the Grebe Radio. 
course, the very nature of 

new science is one of en- 


raci1o. 


quite 


from the main 
accessory line is 
No one is 
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‘Townsend 


mystery, of thrill 
of a dipping into 
will permit of 
ideas in ad- 
copy and 


chantment, of 
and adventure, 
the unknown, It 
the most picturesque 
vertising, both 
embellishment. 

And the influence of 
idea on other forms of 
ing is not to be denied. 
manufacturing. concern that fea- 
tured bridge . building and pho- 
tography and structural enterprise 
on the part of youth, has already 
turned its attention to a toy radio 
set that can be put together from 
many separate units. 


as to 
the radio 
advertis- 

The toy 


EVEN A NEW LANGUAGE FOR THIS 
INDUSTRY 

Wireless is beginning to coin a 
long list of unique trade names for 
featuring in its advertising. Here 
are some of the more picturesque: 

Airphone, Potentiometer, Omni- 
graph, Radeco, Dilecto, Amplitone, 
Radiohome, Miraco, Magnafone 
and. Selector. 

They have almost the sound of 
a new ‘anguage, and the science 
i$ still in its infancy. 

Among the first to take advan- 
tage of the craze have been manu- 
facturers of storage batteries, an 
essential unit of every equipment. 
Edison, Willard, and Eveready 
batteries are now in the field in a 
comprehensive way, carrying their 
campaigns to newspapers, and, in 
some instances, giving greater im- 
petus to sales by hastily putting 
out special batteries under spe- 
cial names for this one purpose. 

The National Carbon Company 
is now advertising several specific 
radio models. Their attractive 
labels carry pictures wireless 
stations in operation. 

Willard emphasizes the word 
“radio” on a battery for this one 
scientific use. 

The copy for these campaigns 
is frankly difficult to write, for the 


of 
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WA N T E D » language spoken is comparatively 
. a new one and the prospect is not 
. necessarily experienced in techni- 
Experienced Farm Paper cal terms. Ten years ago, who 
would have imagined reading cop) 
Ad 2 S | of this character: 
vertising alesman “Enjoy wireless music in y 
| home. Hear, in your own parlor 
One of the leading National | the marvelous wireless mod t 
prominent speakers, market 
: ree | ports and latest news before it i 
business getter for its New | even on the press.” 
York office. Then this Stromberg-Carls n 
advertisement turns to a specialt 
it is manufacturing, a radio he: 
He must be a man who | ct and we find the terms « 
knows the farm field so well | ployed are necessarily — ‘ 
: “Receivers are equipped with : 
that he can give real help to one-piece bipolar n+ ma 
advertisers, as well as pre- net of high-grade magnet stec!; 
eating the wthe of o tinh provided with phenol fiber spool 
senting the merits Of a Mig heads, slotted soft iron poles, cor- 
class medium in a clear, con- | rosion proof diaphragm, enamel 
vineing way copper wire coils.” . 
ve he You may not know exactly what 
in , : > this all means, but your boys do 
’ Tell experience in first let- “All parts are encased in a re- 
ter. Address “H. W.,” Box — shell of _ —— ic 
Pp ° . insulating materia that is un- 
292 care of Printers’ Ink. affected by either moisture or 


1 


. —— | temperature changes. Each coil 
es is wound to 500 ohms.” 

And so the public in general 
must study up on “ohms.” 
We Want Mention cn been made of the 
l S l remarkable wake of accessory ad- 
Severa alesmen vertising that follows the practical 
’ application of wireless in the 

who can sell a high-class cm Individual campaigns aré 
specialty to the retail trade. required for every one of them 
If you have had experience | and the list is rapidly increasing 
introducing a new line or sell- There are vacuum tubes and 
ing the general retail trade,” amplifying transformers, _ volt- 
and can do it successfully, you | ™¢ters, radiotrons, wavemeters, 


: > switches, tools for working on 
will find this a profitable the outfit, formica panels, spark 


connection. gap rotors, inductance coils, 
You should be prepared to | tector units, rheostats, antenn 
travel, covering the entire wire, a wide variety of patente 
country, with headquarters in | head-sets and devices for home- 
Chicago. charging radio batteries. 
panorama is rather bewilder 
We will pay salary and travel- | to the amateur, but once you 
ing expenses. “in it,” these strange terms bec: 
as simple as the naming of 
parts of an automobile.’ 
SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO., Step by step the radio idea 
838 West Congress St., creeps into all advertising. _ The 
Chicago, Ill. modern artist, in planning his il- 
lustrations, must keep in mind 


st 


i —_——,§ | tat wireless is now woven iit 


farm papers wants a proved 








Write, giving full information. 
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MASS CONFIDENCE 


STEADILY 
ONFIDENCE 
and 
of ours 


and surely MASS 
in the tremendous 
opportunities of this 
manufacturing, 
wricultural, merchandising—is RE 
STORING itself. The reverse of 
he very conditions that upset it are 
for its REBUILDING, 


Che slow-up of business was of a 
rather than of a positive 


esources 
rand land 


vorking 


egative 
iture, 


Most of us got 
ell as physically during those 
id furious years. As a mass 
nconsciously welcomed an opportu 
ty to catch breath, straighten up, 
k about, relax, rest. 


The lull, prolonged, took 
iase of inertia. Some folks ready 
» go ahead, realized the difficulty of 
uickly shaking the mass out of its 
tharey or indifference, became fear 
1]—afraid—almost panicky. In other 
ys it would have meant real panic. 


tired mentally as 
fast 
we 


on a 


rheir cries of distress rapidly mul 
lied, followed by innumerable evi 
nt but really minor or secondary 
uses, brought about or contributed 
the state of MASS LACK OF 
ONFIDENCE that resulted. 


Now, inertia, inactivity, lack of 
nfidence are giving away to PUSH, 


\CTIVITY and ASSUREDNESS 
the future, that can mean but 
e thing, eventually. 
We can bring that “eventual” hour 
re all the more quickly by wise 
neerted efforts to restore MASS 
ONFIDENCE. The mass is more 
in a mere multiple of units. <A 
up of ten of ONE MIND and 
ONFIDENT, is a thousand times 


| 


| 





' 


stronger than one sure and nine un 
decided and inert. 


All the world now may know what 
all the world is doing day by day. 
Every nook and corner of our own 
United States NEWSPAPER 
COVERED—daily, or oftener. 

If 


1s 


business drags and 
waits because the great public 
“doesn’t know,” it is a sad com- 
mentary on many of us who have 
assumed a place in NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING and publicity work. 

MASS CONFIDENCE is the re 
flection of a preponderance of indi 
dividual, indirect expressions 
confidence. There are no more con 
vincing demonstrations of that kind 
ever given than in the ADVER- 
TISING COLUMNS OF NEWS. 
PAPERS. 

When the seller enthusiastically 
goes out to sell, the buyer’s hesitancy 
and diffidence soon fades away, fac 
tory wheels turn, pay envelopes fat 
ten, the farmer cheers up and so on 
all around the circle. 


MASS CONFIDENCE restores it 
PROSPERITY returns, and 
rothing has contributed more re 
sultfully than the advertising col 
umns of THE NEWSPAPERS. 
We are the National Advertising 
Representatives of twenty PRO 
GRESSIVE NEWSPAPERS in that 


many fine cities of the United States. 


prosperity 


ot 


self, 


We are equipped to lay before you 
a vast amount of. up-to-the-minute 
information regarding the market op 
portunities and publicity advantages 
of those cities, wherever and when 
ever you say. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


National . 


Tribune Building 
CHICAGO 


Title 


E. 37th Street 

NEW YORK 
Examiner Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Insurance 
LOS ANGELES 


idvertising Representatives of Newspapers 


Healey Building 
ATLANTA 


Securities Building 
SEATTLE 


Chemical Building 
ST. LOUIS 


Building 
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EASTERN OFFICE 
W. R. JENKINS, JR. 


Eastern Advertising 


Manager 


Room 1637 

Aeolian Hall 

New York 
Py. 2 
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the fabric of civilization and plays | 
a important part in the lives of 
avast number of people. 

An instance: a series of paint- 
ngs was made for an office | 
quipment concern. Executives | 
were shown at desks. When a 
high executive was asked to pass | 
yon these pictures, he shook his 


a BERRIEN 
“They are not complete,” was 
jis observation. “Put radio sets 
n those desks, That’s the up-to- COMPANY 
the-minute idea. We must give 


the trade the immediate impres- INCORPORATED 


son that we are progressive and 
tht we know what is going on 


around us.” Fe 
And 'the change was made Advertising 


throughout the campaign, al- 
though radio equipment was not 


cing advertised. Telephone : Murray Hill 7367 


—_ ; ; ree 
I OSSIBILITY IN ACCESSORIES 19 W. 44th St., New York 
As in all new things, both man- 

ifacturer and advertiser will be | ~ 

mpelled to change methods of 33,61 1 
production completely and to ad- || NDIVIDUAL WANT ADS 
ertise almost overnight. The APPEARED IN THE WICHITA EAGLE DURING THE 

est creative minds in the country | MONTH.OF MARCH, 1922 

ire at work on problems of in- | 

ntion, improvement A Lead Over All Previous Monthly 
The oy vee oP a ad- Records By 

ertising 1s that while of recent 

rigin, something entirely new, it | 1334 ADS 

roceeds calmly to state its facts, | Nowhere else in the world will be found a greater market 
as if home wireless was an estab- | ft, Svcrage ot inelligence as that possessed by the read- 
shed practice of many years. | ers and users of the Eagle Want Ad Columns. 
Campaigns that handle the | . 

baffling a AO and wonders of | A Daily Average of 
science, reach for no high-flying | 1084 

ov a to tell their | —  sccg de won Ad Cotomas coch day dering March, 1922 
marvelous story. America accepts : ere — ~ : 
such innovations apparently with- GROWING A5 Wits CoOws 
out getting very excited about it. | ee +4 

As an instance of the astound- The Wichita Baily Gaale. 
ng growth of the vogue, a man The Paper With the Want Ads That Bring Big Results 
who had devised an inexpensive WICHITA. KANSAS 

little hook, known as a “Radio Population 82.000 

Diary.” in which could be set Represented by 

down interesting facts that had THE S. C. BECKWITH 

come over the wireless in the SPECIAL AGENCY 

home, used very small space to aaa 
advertise the diary in newspapers 

and magazines. a little afraid of 

the venture. In a month’ he was 

lling thousands of the books. 

The broadcasting stations are 

racking their brains for clever 

programmes that will widen the 

public appeal. Public officials lend 
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TO A PUBLISHER | 
OR 
MANUFACTURER | 


A young man (36), who has had 
a long, broad and thoroughly 
practical advertising experience 
with large Corporations and large 
Agency, who has had much ex- 
perience in working with sales- 
men and in helping to work out 
plans for training salesmen, who 
has spent 50% of his time in the 
past year in the field actually 
selling, whose record is clean, 
needing no embellishment, show- 
ing few changes and a salary 
above five thousand, wants to de- 
vote all his time to the repre- 
sentation of some publication or 
product where he can build up a 
business for the firm he repre 
sents and himself, 











| Present position six years, pres 
ent location near Chicago. Facts 
upon request, 
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Address “R. J. M.,” Box 
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business tales 

read like 

Grimm Fairy 
Tales is our witchcraft 
with words. 


SAMSON 


Strength tn 
Continental Trust 


eee 





| 
PRINTCRAFT PRESS 


Faith is the name of a 
little monthly publica- 
tion we issue. If you 
would like to receive it 
just send us your name. 


A ring brings a principal, 
with no obligation 


213 W. 40th St., New York 
Near Times Square BRYant 0131 
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| encouragement by making installa. 
tions with as much unconcern a; 
they might ask for a new tele. 
phone or another filing cabinet, 

Of material, rich in advertising 
value, there is an untapped imine 
Copy writers admit that this field 
of operation is one of the mos 
interesting they have ever en- 
countered. 

It is told of a man planning a 
extensive radio campaign, that, at 
first, he complained because oi 
the limitations of such text 
illustrations. “About all w: 
do is to show people sitting around 
a table listening to a programme,” 
was his grievance to the president 
of the company. 

But this was before he had 
studied up past records and caused 





| a machine to be put in his ow 


home. 

In less than a week he was sup- 
plied with enough inspirationa 
information to build a_ hundre 
campaigns. It was shown that o 
a certain little island, miles out i 
the sea, and reached during th 
winter months intermittently by 
unreliable boats, every family 
could sit in its snug parlor an 
hear the jazz of Broadway, th 
sermons of well-known preachers 
the concerts of celebrities who had 
never gone to the island and never 
would go, perhaps. 

A case was cited of a famous 
financier, broken in health, wh 
had gone to his Maine camp, and 
there, in a cabin, snow-bound, was 
attempting to regain his shattered 
health. But it was painfully re- 
mote, lonely. 

A radio set was installed and 
a programme. flashed on _ in- 
visible wires, up through moun- 





tain ranges, over pine forests, and 
down into the valley of the lodg 
At night the recuperating financier 
| could hear elaborate musical pro- 
grammes. His physician claimed 
that it did much to cure him 
What better, more thrilling ma- 
terial, could advertising ask? 
Radio. advertising, as it is 
broadcasted in public print today, 
is a bit immature. The science 's 





assembling its data and learning 
a few essential lessons. But prog- 
ress will be rapid. 
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ONLY AFTERNOON NEWSPAPER WITH THE ASSOCIATED 
PRESS NEWS SERVICE 


EDWARD A. DICKSON F. W. KELLOGG 
Editor 





Business Manager 


Los Angeles Express 


EVENING 


Under its present management, the growth of the Los Angeles 
Evening Express during the three years ending February 28th, 
}922, has been constant and remarkable. 


Average Daily Circulation 
For 12 Months ending March 31, 1920 51,249 
For 12 Months ending March 31, 1921 55,225 


For 12 Months ending March 31, 19222 73,359 
Daily average for six months ending March 31, 1922 


19,7795 


Daily Average for Month March, 1922 


85,661 


First in America 
Los Angeles Evening Express in 1921 published 13,357,988 
lines of paid local advertising, a greater volume than any 
other 6-day evening newspaper in America, and 53% more 
than its nearest Los Angeles evening competitor. 














First Three Months of 1922 

Los Angeles Evening Express carried 119,028 more lines 

of local display advertising than its nearest Los Angeles 

evening competitor. 
Reader confidence and esteem, strength and popularity as a home 
and ‘amily newspaper, concentration of distribution and readers of 
purchasing ability are some of the factors that make the Evening 
Express the most productive medium in Los Angeles. 


Fastest Growing Newspaper in America 


Circulation verified annually by the Audit Bureau of Circulations, the 
greatest investigating organization of its kind in the United States 
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OPPORTUNITY! 


SALES AND ADVERTISING 
MANAGER of Corporation 
manufacturing an essential 
replacement part for automo- 
engines desires a young 
assistant, familiar 

Address 
282, of 


bile 
live wire 
with the trade. 


~ 


Printers’ 


Box care 


Ink. 











Newspaper and Trade 
Magazine Reporter 
and Editor 


Twenty years’ experience, Chi- 
cago and New York; expert as 
feature writer, editorial writer, 
market analyst, industrial sur- 
veyor, in makeup and manage- 
statistician, solicits 
connections as correspondent 
or for PART TIME work. Ref- 
erences and specimens of work 
sent request. Terms rea- 
sonable. Address “S. R.,” Box 
284, care Printers’ Ink. 


as 


ment and 


on 





— New Ideas 





In the form of editorial policy 

As to makeup 

As to promotion of publication 

As to local stories 

As to economy in all departments 
As to co-operation of all departments 
As to expansion of circulation and ad- 
vertisement revenue 

As to obtainment of world news, in- 
terviews and pictures 





These I offer at moderate salary 
to those who employ me as Editor. 





Address “‘T. N.,’’ Box 283, care P. I. 


j 
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What Advertising Did 
for Kitchen Klenzer 


(Continued from paye 6 
necessarily have to change polj 
cies frequently even though the 
main issue be preserved intact, 
I am _ not criticizing advertising 


experiments, nor arguing in iayor 


| of ultra-conservatism, 


lL am mere- 


| ly trying to tell what Fitzpatrick 


| did, how he did it and alloy 


| been 





the 
reader to draw his own conclu. 
sions. 

After the Chicago market had 
lined up, Kitchen Klenzer 
was introduced into Milwaukee 
by exactly the same methods. The 
jobbers were sold. Then adver- 
lising was started in the local 
newspapers, which is continuing 
Che Fitzpatrick selling organiza- 
tion retained its representation in 
Milwaukee and this will be per- 
manent. The salesmen work in 
co-operation with the jobber and 
the retailer. Similar procedure 
has been followed in St. Louis, 
Cleveland, Omaha and all the 
other cities on the list. There 
have been some few individual 
things done in conformity with 
local conditions, but the main 
issue never has been disturbed. 

There was, for instance, a hard 
fight in Omaha. The Fitzpatrick 
man apparently could not make a 
dent in the market. He tele- 
graphed his superior officer con- 
fessing his failure and asking in- 
structions. Next morning _ the 
superior was in Omaha himself 
His first act was to telegraph to 
Chicago for a carload of Kitchen 
Klenzer to be sent out at once 

“But we'll have to sell it if they 
send it,” the salesman objected 

“You bet your life we will,” 
agreed the other. 

The two called on a_ leading 
jobber and told him they wanted 
to sell him a hundred cases of 
Kitchen Klenzer. 

“All right,” he replied, “just let 
your young man go out among 
the retail stores and sell that 
much for us and you will get the 
order.” 

“But you will give considera- 
tion to our story, won’t you?” the 
head salesman insisted. 
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The Providence News 
Leads All Providence Daily 


Newspapers in Circulation 
Gains in Last Six Months 


Sworn statements to the United States Post Office 
Department by the Providence daily newspapers for the 
six months ended March 31, 1922, as compared with the 
statements for the previous six months, show that The 
Providence News made the largest net gain of any daily 
newspaper. The Bulletin was the only other newspaper 
to show a gain. 


The net loss for the Providence Daily Journal was 
1708. The net loss for the Tribune was 233, this being 
the average loss per day as compared with the previous 


six months. 


Net paid daily circulation copies 
of The Providence News 26,299 per 


for last month (March) day. 


Net paid circulation for copies 
the first fifteen days of 26,703 per 


day. 








Fastest Growing Newspaper 
in Rhode Island 


PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVES: 








New York and Boston: Payne, Burns & Smith, In 
Chicago, St. Louis and Detroit: G. Logan Payne Co 
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NORTH ADAMS, MASS, 


Has for nearly two 
years been the In- 
dustrial Oasis of New 
England and right 
now some of its mills 
are 


WORKING OVERTIME 


Nine out of every 
ten families in a ter- 
ritory free from 
strikes and wage cuts 
buy and swear by 


THE TRANSGRIPT 


Which for April, 
1922, will show 
(A.B.C. figures) over 


9,000 NET PAID 


Out of a combined 
city and suburban 
trading population of 


48,000 PEOPLE 


A paper with Pulling 
Power in a Market 
with Buying Power. 
Write 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—-Ner York—Detroit—Chicago 














The buyer would. The story 
was told—of constancy in acver- 
tising, of undeviating price policy 
and of continual help to the job- 
ber and retailer. The order was 
given and this was the beginning 
of the development of Omaha on 
the same basis as the others 

The Kitchen Klenzer  pcopk 


| keep permanent local representa 


tives in a city on the principk 
that selling, like a woman’s work, 
is never done. Just when you 
think everything is sewed wp 
nicely there is going to he a 


| breaking out somewhere. 


A salesman representing a Chi- 
cago wholesale grocer had been 


| selling Kitchen Klenzer in_five- 
| case lots to a grocer in a neighibor- 
| hood district known as Ravens- 


wood. He was greatly surprised 


| one day to be told by the grocer 


that he no longer was going t 
handle the item because another 
product of equal quality had been 
offered him at a lower price. 

The manufacturer’s sales de- 
partment got on the jobat once. A 
couple of women of good address 
were sent to call upon the women 
in that neighborhood, ascertain 
what kind of cleaning powder 
they were using and where they 
got it. The canvass was thor- 
oughly made and the results were 
passed along to the grocery sales- 
man for presentation to the re- 
tailer. 

“Is Mrs. Jones a customer of 
yours?” the salesman asked him 
on his next visit. 

“Oh, yes, a very good one.” 

“Well, she uses Kitchen Klenzer 
and bought six cans of it last 
Tuesday at Marshall Field’s. Mrs 
Smith buys goods of you. too 
doesn’t she?” 

Mrs. Smith did. Why = be 
not the retailer sell her Kit 
Klenzer, which she used and was 
purchasing elsewhere? And & 
on down through the list. 

“Now, then,” said the salesman 
“we can’t cut the price, but dont 
you think you had better be fixed 
so you can sell your customers 
something they are going to buy 
even though they have to got 
other stores for it?” 

The dealer agreed and it 
creased his order to ten cascs 
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ECENTLY, in one of the trade papers, 
the following reference was made to 
Worcester, Massachusetts- 
“Makes everything from pins to pianos” 
and within the past week reports are to the 
effect that the various industries are increas- 
ing their activities. 

This great industrial city, the trading 
centre of a territory with nearly a half- 
million population, is dominated and thor: 
oughly covered by the WORCESTER 
TELEGRAM-GAZETTE, as is shown by 
the following figures: 


The Daily CIRCULATION of the 


TELEGRAM-GAZETTE .. . 70,590 
Of the other Worcester paper . 23,191 


These are the last A. B. C. audit figures 


ADVERTISING during the year 1921— 


The TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 
carried 14,449,778 Lines 


The other Worcester paper 
carried 4,731,165 Lines 


NEARLY 10,000,000 LINES MORE 
THAN THE OTHER PAPER 


No one questions the supremacy of the 


TELEGRAM-GAZETTE in Worcester. 


Foreign Advertising Representatives 


New York Chicago Boston Detroit 
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Are You Getting Your Shar 
of Businessin New England? 


FORTY PER CENT OF THE SAVINGS OF THE 
ENTIRE COUNTRY is credited to New en alth ugh 
this territory has only SEVEN PER CENT OF ° 
POPULATION OF THE UNITED STAT ES. 
other words, the purchasing power of the average New 
Inglander is greater than that of the people living in am 
other section of the country. 

Savings deposits in New England during 1920 and 192| 
increased $179,204,000 over 1919, according to a recent 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, and during 
the same period the number of individual depositors wa 
increased by 230,000. Here are the official figures: 


YEAR DEPOSITORS DEPOSITS 

1919 3,803,000 $1,788,820,000 
1920 3,968,000 1,929,017,000 
1921 4,033,000 1,968,024,000 


These figures prove that the New England Market i 
prosperous. Get your message before these consumers wh 
have the money to buy your merchandise. The home daily 
newspapers of New England cover the entire territory 
thoroughly. 


MANCHESTER, N.H. Leapen” PAWTUCKET, R. 1, TIMES 
Daily Circulation 28,649 A. B, C. Net Paid Circulation 23,824 A. B. ( 
Population 75,063, with suburbs 150,000 Serves territory of 130,000 
— - ‘ se «e ~ . POST 
FITCHBURG, MASS., SENTINEL BRIDGEPORT, CT. TELEGRAY 
Net Paid Circulation now 10,589 Daily Circulation 46,730 A. B. (¢ 
Population 41,013, with suburbs 110,000 Population 150,000, with suburbs 220, 
~ 7. ‘OU . r ZEN . 
LOWELL, MAss, °CUR!P® {Eben HARTFORD, CT., TIMES 
Daily Circulation 19,889 P. O. Daily Circulation 43,955 A.B.C.—c co 
Population 112,759, with suburbs 150,000 Population 138,036, with suburbs 373.0 
LYNN, MASS., ITEM NEW HAVEN, CT., REGISTER 
. ae . a Daily and Sunday Cir. 32,537 P. O 
Daily Cir. 15,504 A. B. C.—2c copy “ace Magee — ’ * 
Population 99,198, with suburbs 125,000 Population 165,000, with suburbs 225, 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS 874XPAn» = NEW LONDON, CT., DAY ‘evenine 
Daily Circulation 28,555 A.B.C.—2c copy a +e 35.6 ve iy ee b 60.04 
Population 121,217, with suburbs 160,000 copulation 25,688, with suburts 6; 
a ere PORTLAND, ME., EXPRESS 
SALEM, MASS., NEWS Daily Circulation 25,424 P. O 
Daily Circulation 20,023 P. O. Member A. B. 
Population 43,697, with suburbs 150,000 Population 69, 169, with suburbs 75.0 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., — BURLINGTON, VT., FREE FRES 
Daily Circulat‘on 56,055 A. B. C Daily Circulation 10,889 A. B. ( 
Population 129,563, with 7 250 ,000 Population 22,779, with suburbs 40,! 
WORCESTER, MASS. TELEGRAM EACH OF THE NEWSPAPERS he! 
Daily Circulation 73,444 named is a power in its home co 
Population 179,754, with suburbs 350,000 munity. 
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Che jobber places a high estimate 
jon steady, always dependable 
1d ever-usable co-operation from 

manufacturer. He has to 
thousands of other items in 
er to remain in business at 
Therefore the individual 
wufacturer who is ready and 
to assume a_ considerable 

t of the jobber’s selling bur- 

in so far as his own product 

-oncerned, is sure to have the 

her’s good-will. 


JOBBER’S ENTIRE 
DEPARTMENT 


11\ELPS SELLING 


he Kitchen Klenzer organiza- 
tion helps the jobber also in pro- 
moting the general good of his 
sales department without particu- 
lar reference to any one product. 

Hi. M. Alexander, the company’s 
promoter, makes frequent 
addresses to jobbers’ sales forces 
and always is ready to give per- 
sonal counsel in any phase of 
salesmanship. Frequently, at the 
request of a jobber’s sales man- 
ager, he writes personal letters to 
each member of the sales depart- 
ment. The letters reiterate various 
phases of the story of Kitchen 
Klenzer with particular emphasis 
upon the continuity of the adver- 
tising as~ providing something 
salesmen should hook up with in 
the closest way. 

Personal letters are written also 
to leading retailers, thus helping 
the retailer and the jobber. The 
jobber’s salesmen send in the 
names of dealers to whom they 
think letters should be sent. One 
dealer in Iowa was so impressed 
by a letter he received that *he 
wrote the company asking that a 
similar letter be addressed to each 
of his ten salesmen personally. 

Of all classes of retailers, the 
individual grocer is the one who 
needs the most help right now 
and who appreciates such help to 
the limit. With about 57 per cent 
f the grocery business in the 
metropolitan centres going to 
chain stores, the individual dealer 
has to look about him lively if he 
s going to get along. 

The Kitchen Klenzer people 
consider that they are doing this 
grocer a real service in showing 
um the turnover advantages of 


sales 


INK 


“Fifteen 
to One!” 


In 15 of every 16 
homes in the city 
of Portland, Maine, 
the EVENING 
EXPRESS is taken. 


This is shown by comparison 
of latest census figures with the 
(sworn) circulation records of 


the 


Portland Express 


Maine’s Largest! 
Daily Circulation! 


The Julins Mathews 
Boston—New Yerk 


Special 
Detroit 


Agen 
Chicage 





Bureau of 
Canadian 
Intormation 


The Canadian Pacific Railway, 
through its Bureau of Canadian 


Information, will furnish you 
with the latest reliable informa- 
tion on every phase of industrial 
and agricultural development in 
Canada. In the Reference Li- 
braries maintained at Chicago, 
New York and Montreal is com- 
plete data on natural resources, 
climate, labor, transportation, 
business openings, etc., in 
Canada. Additional data is con- 
stantly being added. 
No charge or obligation 
attaches to this service. 
Business organizations are 
invited to make use of it. 


THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


DEPARTMENT OF 
COLONIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Montreal, P. Q. 

335 Windsor Station 

Chicago New York 
140 S. Clark St. Madison » th at 44th Si. 
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advertised goods, how they can 
be used in his present time of 
need to reduce selling resistance 
and make his invested capital 
work to the utmost limit. 

To further the turnover idea 
the company is giving wide circu- 
lation right now to “The Thou- 
sand Dollar Story.” It is printed 
after the fashion of a bond and 
is called “A Certificate of Good- 
Will.” 

The story tells how one Oscar 
Mann started a little neighbor- 
hood store and has now grown 
to a place where he owns eight 
of the finest stores in the city and 
also a wholesale house. 

His first store was a most 
modest venture. His wife was 
his only assistant. He could not 
afford even a cash register. At 
the outset he adopted a policy of 
identifying his store as closely as 
possible with . advertised goods. 
Whenever any of the local news- 
papers carried a general adver- 


tisement for something he had in 
stock he would show the adver- 
tisement in his window, make a 


special window display of the 
goods and give them prominent 
attention in the store. This would 
result in immediate sales. But 
the best part of it all was that 
when the item would be adver- 
tised again, his customers from 
memory would identify it with 
his store. He took subsequent 
advertisements to mean that his 
store thereby 
tised to everybody who previously 
had purchased the goods from 
him. 

Of course the 
around Kitchen Klenzer, but its 
application to other advertised 
lines is plain. The only fictitious 
feature is the name. There is no 
Oscar Mann. The person who 
started the little store and used 
advertised goods to build him up 
to his present condition of for- 
tune—he is a millionaire and then 
some—is the owner of a chain of 
drug stores in Chicago. His name 
must not be mentioned here, but 
his story, with detailed reference 
to his dependence upon advertised 
lines has appeared in Printers’ 
INK within the last two years. 

A realization that when things 


story is built 





was being adver-° 


INK A pr. 27, 102 
got tight the dealer would dep: 
more and more upon adverti 
goods because of the lesser s 
resistance was responsible 
extending the Kitchen Klenze 
newspaper advertising to a fit 
two-week basis. Reference alre 
has been made to its starting 
a forty-week basis. 

Along toward the end of 1°20 
the company could foresee, to 
extent, the hard fight the dea! 
was going to have to get by. 
reasoned that with his log 
turning toward advertised gov 
demanded by the circumsta 
there would be an opportunity 
increase Kitchen Klenzer s 
during July, August and Decem- 
ber—before that time compara- 
tively lean months. 

The regular schedule was or- 
dered, therefore, for July and 
August with the proviso that the 
same thing would be done during 
December if results justified. The 
business during the two summer 
months was greater not only thar 
that of any corresponding period 
but it far exceeded any month 
in the company’s history. The 
experience was repeated in De- 
cember. 

It is hardly necessary to ad 
that the 1922 newspaper schedule 
is being carried forward on a 
fifty-two-week basis, the copy 
appearing from two to four times 
a week in accordance with local 
conditions. This means, of course, 
that newspaper advertising fifty- 
two weeks in the year now has 
become the company’s _ settled 
policy. The schedule never will 
be* lessened and no _ newspaper 
now carrying copy will be dropped 
The only possibility for revision 
in the advertising plan will be to 
take on more newspapers or 
larger space. But under no 
cumstances, the company’s offi 
say, will the outlay be smalle: 
dollars or fewer in newspa 
than now. 

Jobbers and retailers, of cou! 
are made well acquainted 
this consistent policy. And 
their present lively recognitio! 
what a growing asset the rig 
kind of advertising can be, 
no wonder that they are 1 
than friendly to the product. 


Gentl 


| 
I 
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Subject: Dealer Cooperation. 


Gentlemen: 


There is so much wasted effort and self-delusion on this 
subject of “Dealer Cooperation.” 

Elaborate Mailings are broadcasted at great expense to 
wholesaler and retailer; but how often, what a meagre, 
pitiful response! 

Salesmen are supplied with De Luxe Advertising Port- 
folios by means of which their employers hope to load up 
or overload jobber and dealer. Do they succeed? Ask the 
trade. 

Magazines and Newspapers hope to make up for Manu- 
facturers’ deficiencies by preparing Cover Reprints and 
Advertising Broadsides to be mailed, cooperatively, to se- 
lected dealers. Do such ill-conceived, amateurish jim-cracks 
solve any problems? Of course not. 

Big investments are made in Window and Store Displays, 
often without the means of getting such valuable materials 
actually at work in the stores. 

What is the trouble? What will get Dealer Cooperation? 
What is real Dealer Cooperation, anyhow? 

First of all, you must start at the beginning; you must 
start at the bottom and build up on a sound basis. 

Dealer Cooperation isn’t got by a trick, nor by flowery 
language, nor clever salesmanship. 

Dealer Cooperation is a return in kind. It is first Manu- 
facturer Cooperation. It begins with the product—its merits, 
timeliness, general appeal, the skill with which it is ex- 
ploited, cleverness in outdoing competition. 

Dealer Cooperation is making Partners of Dealers. It is 
being their business friend. It is demonstrating to the trade 
that you can meet all comers, get your share, and keep going 
ahead in a broad, commanding way. 

It does not go with hard, one-sided rules, self-complacency, 
constantly decreasing percentage devoted to advertising as 
sales increase, outgrown methods, cutting down trade profits, 
scant attention to dealers’ reasonable requirements. 

Dealer Cooperation is working with the trade—your par- 
ticular trade; showing them that you are a regular fellow, 
interested in them personally and in their success, as well 
as your own. When you are that kind of a Cooperator, the 
trade will take you in as one of their own. You won’t need 
to talk about “Dealer Cooperation” then. You will have it. 
And it’s certainly worth having these days. 

We will be glad to discuss specific Dealer Cooperation 
problems with any National Advertiser whom we may be 
in a position to serve. 





Yours very truly, 
35, N. Y. Advertising Agency 


> letters appear every other week on first page preceding “Editorial.” 
Next subject, “Advertising Coordination,” May 11th, 
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Many readers of 
Printers’ INK 
will remember 

under the interest 

Patents aroused, some 
cight or ten years ago, by the so- 
called Oldfield Bill, which pro- 
vided that the owner of a patent 
might be compelled to license 
others to operate under it, if he 
did not do so himself within a cer- 
tain period. The ostensible pur 
pose of the bill was to prevent the 
use of the patent law to restrain 
competition and create monopoly 
by filing patent claims for inven- 
tions and improvements which 
were never worked, but were al- 
lowed to lie dormant. So vigor- 
ous was the opposition, however. 
from the legal fraternity as well 
as practically every branch of in- 
that the bill never came to 


Guaenebeory 
Licenses 


dustry, 
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a vote in either House of ( 
gress. 

Little has been heard of the 
subject since, until on April 6 the 
Stanley Bill (S. 3410) was intro 
duced in the Senate, embodying 
the same compulsory license pro 
visions in a_ still more vicious 
form. Where the Oldfield Bill 
provided for an appeal to the 
courts before compulsory licenses 
could be issued, the Stanley Bill 
declares that jurisdiction as to the 
issuance of licenses and the royal 
ties to be paid shall be vested in 
“the Commissioner of Patents, or 
such other governmental agency 
as the President may direct.” No 
time limit is specified, the bill 
merely stating that actual produc- 
tion “in reasonable quantities” 
must be attained within a “rea- 
sonable time.” 

Granting that in occasional in- 
stances established concerns em- 
ploying large corps of inventors 
may anticipate improvements by 
others, and check possible compe- 
tition for the moment by’ allowing 
patents to remain dormant, the 
dangers involved in any system of 
compulsory licenses far outweigh 
any possible benefit to the — 
The main results of such a law, 
our opinion, would be first, . 
check the progress of invention, 
and second, to induce _ business 
men to keep their inventions 
secret instead of publishing them 
to the world. It is to be remem 
bered that the limited monopoly 
granted under the patent law is a 
reward, not for the exercise of in- 
ventivg genius, but for a full and 
clear disclosure of its results. The 
business man who is confronted 
with a compulsory license law is 
not so likely to disclose his ideas 
until he is ready to put them int 
practice, and if he never chooses 
to do so they may be lost to the 
public entirely. 

Doubtless there are many pat- 
ents that have never been 
worked, and this may seem 4 
hardship to some, But they are 
public records, and at the end of 
seventeen years from the date of 
issue they become public property 
To our thinking it is better to 
have them lie dormant in the l’at 
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nt Office for the whole period, 
at) to remain undisclosed in 
somcbody’s mind. 
Furthermore, in giving the Com- 
nissioner of Patents or some 
ther governmental officer arbi- 
rary jurisdiction over so valuable 
form of property as ‘patent 
rights, without provision for an 
ippeal to the courts, the Stanley 
ill is clearly pernicious, and 
should he vigorously opposed 


Radio as an It is estimated 
; that more than 
— 500,000 radio- 


receiving sets 

ave been sold during the past 
ix months, and already there is 
less discussion of the 
possibilities that the 
opens up. The 
radio en- 


more or 
udvertising 
ew enterprise 
growing number of 
thusiasts represents an audience 
vell worth reaching, and_ the 
chance to deliver an audible mes- 
sage in the very heart of the home 
ircle is too obvious to be over- 
looked. One of the many prob- 
ems that require solution involves 
he question as to who shall ulti 
mately pay the cost of the broad- 
isting service, and it is only 
vatural that advertising should 
e he considered as a_ possible 
source of revenue. 

Undoubtedly the possibilities 
are alluring, but in our opinion, 
the dangers are equally so. 
Handled with tact and discretion, 
radio advertising might become 
fective and profitable; on the 
other hand, it may easily be 
iandied in such a way as not only 
to defeat its own purpose, but also 
t t unfavorably upon adver 

in general. It will not do 

get that the public’s good- 

ward advertising is an asset 

alculable importance, and 

tisers will do well to consider 

es of the radio proposition 
rather carefully. 

\ny attempt to make the radio 
ertising medium, in the ac- 
epte’ sense of the term, would, 
ve nk, prove positively offen- 

great numbers of people. 
mily circle is not a public 
and advertising has no 
s intruding there unless it 

Imagine the effect, for 


an ar 
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example, of a piano sonata by 
Josef Hoffmann followed by the 
audible assertion, “If you are 
under forty, four chances to one 
you will get pyorrhea.” “Pickle 
Bros. are offering three-dollar silk 
hose for $1.98.” Exaggerated, no 
doubt, yet the principle is there. 
To break in upon one’s entertain- 
ment in his own house is quite 
likely to seem intolerable, and ad 
vertising as a whole cannot be the 
gainer by anything of the sort. 
We certainly do not wish to 
make advertising offensive or dis- 
tasteful, for that is to defeat the 
very purpose for which advertis- 
ing exists. And radio advertising 
if it comes to anything worth 
while, will have to develop a 
technique of its own so as not to‘ 
offend its auditors. The man who 
does not want to read a paint ad 
in the newspaper, can turn the 
page and read something else. But 
the man on the end of the radio 
must listen, or shut off entirely. 
That is a big distinction that 


ought not be overlooked. 


Training By means of a 
correspondence 


Salesmen ~~ ne 
course which it 


on the has laid out re- 

Road cently a large 
oil company is teaching its sales 
force the best methods of selling 
its products. The course was 
compiled only after eight months 
of intensive and careful work 
gathering data, studying methods 
and outlining various plans. The 
instructor was chosen not merely 
because he is a good teacher, but 
because he has had practical ex- 
perience both in the company’s re- 
finery and on its sales force. 

The significant fact about the 
course is not that the company is 
giving it—but that every man on 
the sales force is expected to take 
it. That the men higher up have 
realized their opportunity is 
shown by the list of the writers 
of the best ten answers to the first 
questionnaire. On this list appear 
the names of two division man- 
agers and a supervisor of sales, in 
addition to those of station super- 
intendents ard salesmen. 

Continuous training of salesmen 
while they are on the road, face 
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to face with the problems of their 
territories, constantly confronted 
by new emergencies, is one of the 
most important duties of a sales 
department. To consider that a 
salesman is trained because he has 
gone through a factory and has 
studied methods of salesmanship 
under older men is dangerous. 
Equally. dangerous is the. belief 
that occasional sales conventions 
and the publication of house 
magazines are enough to keep old 
salesmen on their toes. 

A company, like a nation, is 
continually growing ‘through a 
process of evolution. Just as old 
methods of diplomacy fall down 
when confronted by new condi- 
tions, so do old methods of sales- 
‘manship fail when a company de- 
velops a new- product or is forced 
by expansion to change its policies 
of manufacturing or marketing. 
It is ‘not fair even to the most 
experienced salesman to. expect 
that he will at once adapt himself 
to new conditions with no loss of 
efficiency. When these new con- 
ditions arise he is often as un- 
prepared for them as the veriest 
cub. 

The oil company summarizes its 
course as follows: 1. It is train- 
ing to sell. 2. It is training to sell 
correctly. 3. It is training that 
will enable a salesman to earn a 
larger income. 

Continued training of salesmen 
while they are on the road is more 
important than the preliminary 
training in the factory, and it will 
not only pay a company larger 
dividends, but also it will earn the 
salesmen larger commissions. 


Many ge 
turers are 1S- 
through covering that cul- 
Gifts tivating the gift 
market is an excellent way to sam- 
ple their product to persons who 
are not acquainted with it. It is 
a. new sort of sampling. The 
best part of ‘it is that this kind of 
sampling does not cost anything 
‘The. Ward Baking’ Company, 
“for éxample, brought out a qual- 
ity ffilit cake three years ago. It 
was,fldated on the holiday market. 
TRolisarids of persons gave the 
cake as a Christmas present to 


Sampling 
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their friends.’ In this way it was 
introduced to many people who 
would not have bought it on their 
own initiative. But, having be- 
come familiar with its toothsome 
qualities, these folks bought the 
cake for themselves thereafte: 

The Eversharp pencil owes 
much of its success to the fact that 
the gift buyer seized on it as suit- 
able for presentation purposes 
Those who received the gift, used 
it, found that they liked it and be- 
came boosters for the product 
You can’t.get away from the con- 
clusion that those persons who 
gave the pencil as a gift sam- 
pled it at their own expense for 
the benefit of the Wahl company, 

Many a. woman thought she 
could not afford to wear silk 
hosiery. Someone gave her a pair 
as a present, and she remains a 
wearer of silk stockings the rest 
of her days. How many of us 
received our first silk shirt as a 
gift? Would we ever have bought 
one for ourselves? How many 
girls were satisfied with ten-cent 
candy until they were presented 
with a box of Schrafft’s? Is it not 
a fact that the first taste of any 
luxury to which we may be ad- 
dicted was presented to’ us as a 
“sample” by a friend? 

It would, therefore, seem that in 
establishing gift prestige for his 
product a manufacturer is not 
only reaching out for a profitable 
type of business, but he is also in- 
directly’ sampling his merchandise 
in a most effective way. 


“Fort Dearborn Magazine” 
Resumes Publication 


t Magaszir re 
cently acquired by the American Bond 
& Mortgage Company, Chicago, has re 


The Fort Dearborn 


publication with W. Frank 


sumed 
formerly 


McClure as editor. It was 
published as a house-organ by th 
Dearborn National Bank, the last issue 
appearing in December, 1921. 


Enamel Campaign for News- 
papers 

The Black Dazzle Company, Phila 
delphia, manufacturer of ename!, has 
placed its account with H. rthur 
Engleman, advertising agency, at 
city. 

A. sectional newspaper campaign | 
planned. Dealer promotien work is als 
planned. 
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Note: In accordance with its policy 
of concentration, this agency does not 
permit the initial study and development 
of service on a new account to be inter- 
rupted by the acceptance of a still newer 


— 


Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising + Merchandising Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CLIENTS 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
(Fatima, Chesterfield and 
Piedmont Cigarettes ) 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 


**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 


one. During the considerable period, 
therefore, while the problems of .our 
fourth and newest client, the American 
Chicle Company, are being mastered, 
a fifth account will not be sought. 
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cART 
DIRECTOR 


Desires to make a change 
active charge of art for 
concern 


Now in 
direct-mail 


Highly developed talent for layouts. 
Skilled in pen and ink, wash, color, 
figure and design 


Accurate knowledge of principles and 
values of art in its application to 
commercial forms 


Able to organize and direct depart 
ment and to develop high characte: 
of ADVERTISING ART THAT 


SELLS with least sales resistance. 


Address “J. A. L.."" Box 294, P. I 





—Four New Publications 





For as many industries 
await development now. 
There virtually are no 
competitors now. 
Leading factors urge im- 
mediate publication. 

I offer liberal terms to 
those interested to the ex- 
tent of investing very 
small amount of capital. 


Address “W. P.,” Box 285, 
Printers’ Ink. 


care 


| California 





LEADS ALL LOS ANGELES 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN TOTAT. 
PATD ADVERTISING 

National, 

Local Displa) 

nnd Classified 


Total for first three month» of 1922 


4,161,108 Lines 


Representatives: 
New York: 
H. W. Moloney 


cago: 
G. Logan Payne Co. 
432 Marquette Bidg. 








604 Times Bidg. 
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Frank Bacon Tells of His 
.« - 
Advertising Career 

Frank Bacon, author and s 
“Lightnin’,” told an audience of 
hundred at the Central Y. M. 
Chicago, last week, of his expe 
in selling space for a California 
paper. Aster the characteristic 1 
of Lightnin’ Bill Jones, Mr. Baco 
“I used to be an advertising mar 
early years of my life were 
selling advertising space. It 
toughest job I ever had. Then I 
a paper of my own.” 

Mr. Bacon admitted that he h 
more successful as an actor an 
wright than as a space salesma: 
said that his lack of success as 
vertising man would probably | 
handicap to his play when it 
because of the peop 
would say: “That fellow can 
I don’t believe his show can be 
cess. I knew him when he wa 
iting advertising.” 


Ralph W. Merrill Agency 
Two New Accounts 
The Ralph W. Merrill Company, 


| Chicago advertising agency, has sec 


the account of the Alward 
Southard Company, Chicago, mat 
turer of outing equipment. A can 

in outdoor publications and sports 
zines is being prepared. The 
agency has also obtained the account « 
the American Toy Horse Company, Mari 
nette, Wis.. manufacturer of “‘scooters" 
and children’s toys 


Join Chicago Publishers’ Rep 
resentative’s Staff 


P. S. Dennis and Harry Benson hav 
joined the staff of Macy & Klaner, Ch 
cago, publishers’ representatives. M 
Dennis was formerly manager of th 
Detroit office of Motor. Mr. Benso 
was with the advertising department © 
the Chicago Tribune. 


J. T.. Wilson has resigned as ma 
aging editor and advertising director 
the Publishers Autocaster Service. 
York, to become associated with ¢ 
McClure Newspaper Syndicate 





Where Is It 
I’m looking for 
small agency fe 


which I can not of 
create copy 0 


/ - 
sell it. 
bs o I can’t afford 


fill this adverti 
ment with descriptive adjectives—a p¢ 
sonal interview or letter will di 
more than the mere fact that | am 
Address “C. D.” Box 287 
Care of Printers’ Ink 
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Within thirty days after receipt of copy we 
have just conipleted an order for fifty 
thousand books for a large corporation. 


Design, typography, color scheme, and bind- 
ing had to be worked out with extreme 
care. [he paper was made to order, special 
decorations were drawn, and the book 
was set by hand in new type. 


If you have any printing in view, we should 
be glad to hear from you. 


Currier 


EVERETT CURRIER LIMITED 
PRINTERS 
27 EAST 31*>NEW YORK 


Who telies 
The Woman Citizen? 


From the Pan-American Conference at Balti- 
more where hundreds of women from North 
and South America are in session, a friend of 
The Woman Citizen writes— 

“You couldn’t hope to see a better dressed 
crowd of women anywhere 

And as for intelligence, it oozes from every 
pore. 

If I were a fashion editor and could write 
up the clothes worn at this reception, it would 
be in terms of velvet. brocade, chiffon, gor 
geous jewels and furs 

And almost every other one has said about 
The Woman Citizen, ‘Of course I take the 
Citizen.’ 

For space, address Advertising Manager 


The Woman Citizen 


171 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 





















The Little 


T is not always easy to keep the 

querulous tone out of a follow- 
up letter. Perhaps it is due to the 
practice followed by many corre- 
spondents of writing an entire 
series of letters at one sitting, as 
for example when it is decided 
that a certain mail-order proposi- 
tion needs five letters, to be 
mailed at intervals of ten days or 
two weeks. 

Letter number one written 
first. It friendly, courteous, 
painstaking and nothing too 
much trouble. This is the most 
difficult letter and the correspon- 
dent spends a great deal of time 
upon it. When he has it finished 
to his satisfaction he feels that 
he has done the prospect a ser- 
vice. In this frame of mind, he 
turns his attention to letter num- 
ber two—while he is rather pain- 
fully aware of the trouble he has 
gone to with letter number one. 

Letter number two, in its open- 
ing paragraph, is apt to be a little 
bit testy about not having heard 
from the prospect in reply to the 
first letter. 


is 
is 
is 


* * * 
The Schoolmaster has a friend 
who says first letters are in- 


variably courteous. However else 
they may be lacking in other quali- 
ties, they carry almost an excess 
of cloying sweetness. It is the 
second letter, our friend says, that 
shows a falling off in the limits 
to which the writer is willing to 
go to please. When the second 
letter comes, says this friend, he 
hesitates to open it because of the 
guilty feeling of not having an- 
swered that first letter and a fear, 
born of instinct, not reason, that 
he has offended in some unknown 
way. 

To show that the fear is not a 
groundless one, here is the open- 
ing paragraph of a second Ietter, 
received from a well-known firm 
in the mail-order business: 

“T have just been reading again 
your letter of inquiry for chil- 
dren’s dresses and find that it was 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 


206 















replied to in .full on the eizhth 
exactly two days after its receipt 
at our factory. And yet it is now 
seven days since we wrote you 
and gave you the information yo 
asked for.” 

After this first paragraph. th 
writer begins to feel a little hetter 
and endeavors to be pleasant an 
obliging again. But there is a re 
proach in that opening paragrap! 
that makes anybody but the most 
confirmed collector of catalogues 
wince. 














* * 





* 
The Larkin Company has built 
up a most enviable reputation for 
unfailing courtesy in its corr 
spondence with prospects. A mem 
ber of the Class recently -sent us 
one of the Larkin  follow-y 
letters. It is evidently the secon 
in the series. If anyone can read 
this letter and not feel as though 
every member of the Larkin Com 
pany, from the president dow 
has lived but for one purpose, an 
that to please the recipient of this 
letter, we will gracefully retire 
Space does not permit us to quot 
the whole letter, which, by the 
way, is a two-page, single-spaced 
letter, written on two sides of a 
single sheet, but the following 
four paragraphs will give amp! 
evidence of what the unquoted 
portion is like: 










































Dear Mrs. Hatv: 
‘You have now 
Book of Better 
week. : 
How I almost envied you a1 
family those first hours spent in look 
ing through that book whicl 
months ago we planned shou 
real helpful, guide to enthusiasti 
makers such as you and your 
Again and again since sending 
book to you, I have pictured the deligtt 
of you and other members of your h 
circle as you have noticed 
after another which would help t 
plete the furnishings of your hor 
No part of the home has 
slighted. From kitchen to | 
from basement to attic, you hav 
in this aid to home-making, fur 
of just the right sort But of 
in a home _ furnished the 
Homes way, and there are tens 





the new 
a little over 


had 
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this 
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“ How the Public Likes to be Sold’’ 


_ 


T may be that James L. Woolson, publicity director 


<2 of Gerlach-Barklow, has the sensitive perceptions 
of Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, who knows all things. 


Whatever his powers, he has discovered the luck- 
penny I keep in my ink-well, for he wrote: 


“James Wallen offers to his clients a brimming 
cup, overflowing with real understanding of 
how the public likes to be sold.” 


JAMES WALLEN 
Persuasive 
Advertising Copy and Plans 


}. JAY FULLER STUDY: 
EXECUTIVE ASSOCIATE EAST AURORA’ N+ Y 
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sands now furnished this Larki: 
Payment way, even that attic rox 

. be made so cozy as to make th 
| Louse Magazines really a thing of the past. 

Send your order today wit! 
3,000 for $134 Certificate. We are doing our 
. " going the very limit to help 
We edit and print have a beautifully furnished © 

House Your co-operation now will mak 
[ . dream of a Better Home come 

MAGAzIN Es Yours for a beautifully fu 
in three standard home 
sizes, and have basic * * * 
prices in —— | For the small sum of $21 
from 1,000 to 25,- able in monthly instalments 


000. A high- rade : 
po ae ben : 30 can become loaded with n 


diflerent compan- than 220 ready-made spe 
Pocket-size, 3% x 6% . No salesmen; thus preparing yourself to 
inches, cover in two socsstmets. Write || person of public consequenc 


color, individual name, for samples. | reputation Such = coca 
12 pages of reading \ 


matter by William The William ||| offer contained in a circular 
Feather. Your advertis- F h C the Public Speakers Society, “Pri 
ing appears on cover Weather 0. || pared Speeches our Special 
pages and on 4-Page GQ5 Caxton Building 
section in center. Cleveland, Oo. 





Harrisburg, Pa. If you fe 
you can become of sufficient 
sequence on a smaller num! 
speeches, you can have l( 
them for a five-dollar bill. 
Cheaper there are sundry groups of | 
subjects for two dollars. On 
2 a Color thus, so to speak, select the 
of public prominence | that 
P c : wishes to attain, and the tariff is 
rinting modified accordingly. Should yor 
be so pernickety as to require 
For long runs of two-color two-| speech on a subject not alread 
side catalog and book work, use | covered, the Society’s experts w 
a machine built for the purpose. | Prepare one for you 
twenty-four hours at a cost 

We have for sale surplus capacity of new per 1.000 words. This comes hig 

Cottrell web rotary magazine press, de- : 4 “he” 

livering sheet 24% in.x 35 in. Finest but is due, we are informed, t 

color work at cost far below any flat-bed the vast collection of refe1 

pape cl ala work and data which are 
‘ able for the purpose. Besides, i 
Address “ R, ” Printers’ Ink | one insists upon originality, | 
ought to pay for it. 

The Schoolmaster finds 
Maximum Insurance of $50,000 thing fascinating in the list 
AND AN INCOME WHILE DIS- subjects presented. Just why, ; 
\RLED THROUGH ACCIDENT example, should an “Address 

vn ; Presenting a Gold Watch or Tra 
UP TO $500 MONTHLY cling Bag” a “Tribute to Ou 
Fon See 4 Tess Honored Dead” or an “Addres 
Larger oF smaller amounts at proportionate a Departing Foreman” be aval 
Tar trea “Vultee er he'niing. | able at a nickel, apiece, whil 
— srumaianae me Address of a Toastmaster 
a. ae Stage Hand Banquet,” a “F! 
Tribute to Retiring Officer 
Woman’s Club,” or “The E 
Divorce” cannot be had 
thirteen cents? All speech 
| 1,000 words long, ’tis said. so! 
Up to the end of 1918, New York Repre- | Cannot be length. “Resolved 
sentative National Geographic Magazine the Pen Is Mightier Tha 
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E are pleased to announce that we 
have opened an office at 


316 BRYANT BLDG. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


in charge of 


MR. A. J. BECK 


formerly of the Kansas City Star. 


Our friends will also be pleased to know 
that we have secured the services of 


MR. EARL D. BECKWITH 


well known to the advertising gentry thru 
his former association with the S. C. Beck- 
with Special Agency, for our Chicago office. 


We are making these and also a larger 
number of minor additions, in the belief 
that prosperity has just finished its hiber- 
nating period and is rapidly coming to 
life again. 


W. B. ZIFF COMPANY 


E. C. AULD, General Manager 
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Having Sold 


my interest in a publication for which I 
handled the advertising, I am looking for 
opening as advertising manager or terri- 
t-rial representative of technical, trade or 
farm paper, in all of which flelds I have 
had long, successful experience. Address 
“W. L.,”’ Box 285, care of Printers’ Ink. 














BREADY, BRADSHAW & SCANLAN 


Publishers Representatives 


Covering Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ullinois, Wisconsin and adjacent terri- 
tory, desire two or three more good 
publications, Address 


Room 312 Ceylon Building, 


208 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


1 WE KNOW 
A MAN YOU NEED 


He is experienced as an advertising 
manager and as a salesman; is young 
30; keen witted, and has the sense of 
responsibility matrimony brings. 

He is especially good on sales pro- 
motion material and knows layout, art, 
printing, etc., from A to Z. 

At present he is advertising man- 
ager with a manufacturer of branded 
feminine apparel which is sold through 
department stores and specialty shops. 
The advertising includes a large na- 
tional schedule, newspaper, direct-mail, 
bookets, dealer helps, etc. 

This man has initiative, originality 
and ambition. He's well worth $6,000, 
but might accept less if the prospects 
warranted. He will be available in 
May and can be reached through 


Campbell, Trump & Company 
540 Penobscot Bidg. 
Detroit 











lell the Doctors through 
The American Journal of 


CLINICAL MEDICINE 


S. De Witt Cloug Xdv Mer 


| 
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Sword” is in the thirteen-cen 
category, while “Resolved, tha 
education is more advantageous t, 
a person than wealth” can be had 
for a nickel. You can dedicate a 
school building for the twentieth 
part of a dollar, but if you want 
to present a graduating class t 
the Board of Education, it will 
cost you more money. “Hoy 
Criminals Are Made” comes i 
the 100 for $5 package, | 

“W. C. T. U. Address” comes at 
fifteen for $2. The same ati 
prevails between “Address of 
Welcome to Our Pastor” and 
“Welcome to a Sunday School 
Class.” There is something 
esoteric here, which ought to be 
looked into. The Schoolmaster 
begins to suspect that he has beer 
guilty of injustice; and some of 
the speeches he has listened t 
may really have been worth mor 
than he thought they were. 

a. «2 

One of the earliest of the School- 
master’s memories is of a cracker 
tin that was used for the utilitariar 
purpose of a cake box. In fact 
the Schoolmaster remembers wit 
a certain wistfulness the fine jo 
of occasionally filching a cooki 
from its seemingly cavernous 
depths. 

As far as he can remember 
however, that cracker box was 
never sold by the company with 
the idea that it could be used asa 
cake box after it was emptied of 
its crackers. It seems that that 
might have been a pretty good 
selling point. 

The modern manufacture 
sometimes does make a point of 
the fact that his package can 
used for something besides carr 
ing his goods. The National Bis 
cuit Company has pointed out tha 
its Uneeda Biscuit box makes 
good lunch box for school chil 


roprietary Medicine 
Manufacturers large and small 
read and rely on the trade pap 
of their industry. 
‘Standard Remedies 
(440 South Dearborn, Chicago) 
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. The Eisenlohr Company 
iid its cigar box as a handy 
humidor or tin box to hold odds 
and ends. These are just two in- 
cidents chosen from several. 
No vy Richard Hellmann, Inc., 
ufacturer of Blue Ribbon 
fay aise, is using the idea on 
the cap of its mayonnaise jar in a 
way that should have a good ap- 
geal to every housekeeper. On 
the cap is printed the following: 


nas > 


_NO1 ICE: This jar and cap can 


ised for home preserving fruits 
egetables. Rubber ring discs No. 
we necessary for this size and will 
uypplied by Richard Hellmann, Inc., 
apiece. 


This little notice at once sug- 
gests a Continued use for the Blue 
Ribbon Jar. The big thing about 

however, is that, once the 
woman is using these cans for pre- 
serving, the company has another 
alvertisement working for it in 
place that counts the most 
—right in the kitchen of the 
sumer. 


for 





New Hospital Publication 
from Chicago 


lospital Buyer, a new monthly 
ition, is being started in Chicago 
irnal that will “keep hospital 
informed on market condi 
sources of supply and business 
s.” It will be published by The 
Buyer Co., Inc. S. DeWitt 
s business manager, and Wel- 
Dietrich is peutatannied manager. 


ves 
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LUMBERMEN 


offer power plant equipment and 
mill accessory firms; building ma- 
terial and truck manufacturers a 
big sales field. For surveys ask 





Est. 1873 CHICAGO 











RDS 


Posideo giving you timely information on 

ness conditions The Riches Data Service 

isa teas ~—_ — of advertising and sales 

New material every month. 

ey men use it. Write 
‘or 


THE Secuasy DATA SERVICE 
P.O. Box 10 Indianapolis, Ind. 














A “Toyco” Advertising Balloon 
WILL PRODUCE THE FIRST 
SALE. Your quality must produce 
the re-orders. 





Ask us how 
Dept. AB 


THE TOYCRAFT RUBBER COMPANY 
Ashland, Ohio, U. 8S. A. 








Subscriptions 
Renewals 
Classified 
Special Offers 
Pallen’s ‘‘Master” Mail Order Device 
pulls a higher percentage of cash re- 
turns than any other method known. 
Write for sample and reduced prices. 


J. PALLEN & CO., Columbus, Ohio 











TWO MAGAZINES FOR ADVERTISING MEN 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING Magazine tells 

National Advertisers how to spend advertis- 

ng appropriations to the best advantage in 

Newspapers, Magazines, Farm and Trade 

Papers; analyzes media and criticises sell- 
; monthly; send 50 cents for cur- 
unber or $3.00 for twelve months’ 
tion 


Tells how to write Letters, Circulars, Book- 


cents 
twelve months’ 


18 to 22 Kast 18, New York 


POSTAGE Magazine is devoted exclu- 
sively to Direct-Mail Advertising. 


House Magazines; 
for 


lets, monthly; send 25 
current number or $2.00 for 


subscription. 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 





_BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertising Man wanted as partner in 
monthly established trade journal; in- 
vestment of $1500 required. For inter- 
view, write “H,’’ Box 934, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


ASK FOR YOUR. 

copy of Harris-Dibble Bulletin 

297 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 

It presents some good publishing oppor 
tunities. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 
Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO 

New York City 
For your sales letters. Pen 
drawings 2 inches square 
$1.00. Not carried in stock, 
but drawn to your order. 
Try one. You will be pleased 
with it. Box 931, P. I. 


Trade Journal Wanted 


Magazine expert now 
employed in advertising field will build 
up run-down publication, with under 
standing after ability is proved that he 
can acquire financial interest. Box 928, 
Printers’ Ink 


Trade Journal or 


A “TRADE MARK” PRODUCT 
Nationally Advertised and Distributed 


A substantial corpora- 
tion, already manufac- 
turing and marketing 
proprietary pharmaceu- 
tical and toilet prep- 
arations to the medical 
profession and the pub- 
lic, is prepared to con- 
sider the purchase of 
an article of established 
reputation and large 
sale in either of these 
lines. National distribu- 
tion absolutely essential. 
Full particulars in con- 


fidence to Box 927, P. I. 


A ‘High- Class “International Magazine 
with circulation among financial and 
commercial interests here and abroad 
desires to sell its advertising space on 
a basis which should prove very attrac 
tive to an advertising agency of unques- 
tioned repute. Address “International,” 

Rox 929, care of Printers’ Ink 


_HELP WANTED 


Manager, 
large dep 
city. Sta \ 
desired 


Wanted— Advertising 
man or woman, tot 
store, big Southern 
emeoen, and salary 

Printers’ Ink 


World’s Fastest Selling Auto Accessun 


County distributors wanted; wr 
day . L. W. Spring Oiler ( N 
Diego, ¢ al. 


Business 

cessful evening newspaper in 

New England’s prosperous citie 
an attractive opportunity for rigl 
Give full particulars of your ex; 
and name aoaey expected B 
Printers’ | Ink 


IF YOU ARE 
4 man who knows technical 
(preferably from agency 
and can produce business, 
copy, and wish to identify y 
with an agency of standing, the 
worthwhile opening in New Yor 
Merchandising. experience will pr 
distinct Box 933, Printers’ 


WANTED AT ONCE: 
advertising representatives 
Boston, St. Louis, Clevela: 
San Francisco, for a new class 

tion of great promise. In repl 
advertising experience, and give 
ences. Liberal territory and go r 
Address S. DeWitt Clough 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicag 


adve 
expe 


as 


asset. 


Live 


York, 


missions 


4739 


HIGH POWERED COPY WRITER 
wanted for our local service depart 
ment. Must be expert in retail adver 
tising, a proven producer of igit 
ideas and thorough experience 
full details in first letter. The ( 
Agency, Incorporated, New Orlea 
York. Address New Orleans off 


SALESMEN—We are increasing 
sales organization. Splendid 
nities for read salesmen who have 
experience in the following 
Advertising, Advertising Signs 
dars or Photographic Supplies 
men who have good selling 
considered We are an old 
with a _ nationally established 
Give complete information in 
ter. Box 930, Printers’ Ink. 


CAN YOU QUALIFY? 
Wanted by one of the largest | 
dent Producers, Refiners and M 
of Petroleum Products, mark 
high-grade trade-mark brand 
cants; Sales Executive to take c! 
sales promotion work and adv 
must have had experience and 
records must have shown resu 
executive position for a “Go-(etter 
Do not hesitate; reply will be al 
confidential. Reply to Box 92! 





1922 


Wanted—Advertising Manager for large 
nstalment furniture store. Good op- 
ortun'ty for right man. State ex 
verience, and salary wanted. Box 923, 
Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS iss 


House-organs, folders, booklets, etc. 
Well-ecuipped concern doing work for 
New wk firm for many years can 
take additional work. High-class; prompt 
_ close co-operation. STRYKER 
Washington, N. J. Phone 100. 


ADVERTISING MEN 
and sales managers like THE PRINT- 
| \RT (100-page monthly magazine 
l () for its most unusual exposi- 
interesting writing-selling prin- 
and illustrated constructive criti- 
current advertising. Printers, 
art directors and students admire its 
eautiful specimens of commercial art 
full pages in color). Those subscrib- 
ing in April will receive a complimen- 
tary booklet “Elements of Successful 
Copy” (just out) by Robert Ruxton. 
Money refunded in three months if not 
satished. Order today—pay bill when 
rendered. Subscription, $4.00; Canada, 
$4.50. Published by The University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Notice is hereby given that the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Ripans Chemical Company, for the elec- 
Directors and Inspectors of 
for the ensuing year and for 
the transaction of such other business 
as may properly come before the meet- 
g, will be held in the office of the 
Ripans Chemical Company, 10 Spruce 
St., Borough of Manhattan, City of New 
York, on Monday, May &, 1922, at 12 
clock noon, - Chas. ‘H. Thayer, Pres. 
POSITIONS WANTED 
Western Advertising Representative 
experienced man with wide acquaintance 
s available to represent a live publica- 
a real future in Chicago and 
Western territory. Address Box 932, 
Ink, 833 Peoples Gas Bldg.. 





RETAIL ADVERTISER 
writing or for management 
mall retail or specialty shop. Make at- 
ractive layouts, write pulling copy, un 
1 merchandising, sales promotion. 
itiative, not afraid responsibility, 
ood personality. Would make perma 
ent connection with high-grade house 
ox 937, Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING WRITER 


Effect ve, productive, selling copy, 
ooklets, circulars, sales letters, etc. 
Experienced 5 years’ advertising and 
resultful sales promotion. Capable 
executive, printing, stationery and all 
( ls. A visualizer and DOER 
F DEEDS. Excellent record, fine 
es. Just what you need for 
better business. 

Arthur A. Starin, 

579 58th Street, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


EALER CO-OPERATION is 

hard to secure. Our client got 
it and turned it into profitable 
orders for a large New England 
machinery manufacturer. Localized 
copy over national territory did 
the trick. It pulled from far 
Nebraska the assurance, ‘‘We will 
keep your line before our entire 
list.”” No. 1751-B offers at $2,500 
youthful enthusiasm and success 
ful experience. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NATL B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





EDITORIAL WRITER—Man of ripe 
experience has good reason to desire 
change in position. Has been on edi 
torial staff of several of the leading 
papers of the West and Middle West. 
Best of references both as to personal 
character and ability as a writer. Ad- 
dress W., Box 924, Printers’ Ink. 





A MAN who is handling 
the and ,local 
the 


manufacturers of a high 


national 
advertising for 
grade style article will 
consider a new connec- 
For 
interview kindly write 
Box 936, Printers’ Ink. 


tion. confidential 





New York Representation 


Matured representation in New 
York City and vicinity is offered 
by man who has been successfully 


|. in charge of editorial and business 


departments of important class 
publications. Good address; excel- 


lent personality. Effective salesman 
of advertising where selling requires 
broad general knowledge and quick think 
ing. as reached the point in his career 
where he feels he can afford to sacrifice 
the smug security of a fixed salary to 
obtain greater independence of action 
and possibly better realize financially on 
his ability. Compensation on commission 
basis. Excellent opportunity for outside 
publisher whose advertising possibilities 
are too important to be handled by mail 
alone, yet not of sufficient magnitude to 
justify branch office, to secure adequate 
representation.@ Box 926, Printers’. Ink. 
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CIRCULATION 


REPETIT.ON 


builds Reputation; persistent, 
continuous repetition creates 
the foundation of familiarity 
and with constantly increasing 
force crystallizes that famili- 
arity into buying desire—one 
of 12 advantages of 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 
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 %eTRIBUNE 


is First in 
Chica 


” 


Reports of 


the Advertising Record Company for 


March show that The Tribune led all other Chicago 
papers in Want Advertising, in Display Advertising, 
in Local Advertising, in National Advertising and, of 
course, in total advertising. The Tribune was FIRST 
in 23 out of the 32 chief display classifications, as 


indicated below: 


The Tribune was FIRST im: 


Advertising Agencies 
Amusements 
Automobiles 
Building Materials 
Clothing 

Educational 
Financial 

Furniture 

Groceries 

Heating and Ventilating 
Hotels 

Musical Instruments 
Office Equipment 
Opticians 


Paints, Wall Paper, etc. 
Printing and Stationery 


Publishers 
Railroads 
Resorts 
Restaurants 


Shoes 
Tebacco 
Trunks and Bags 


The News was FIRST in: 
Churches 
Confectionery 
Department Stores 
Household Utilities 
Jewelers 


The Herald & Examiner 
was FIRST in: 


Medical 
Toilet Preparations 


The Post was FIRST in: 


Art and Artists’ Materia! 
Coal 


The Chicago Tribune 


PITHE WORLD’ 


REATEST NEWSPAPER (/(/ 


The Tribune’s Book of Facts on markets and merchandising 
will be sent to any selling organization requesting it on 
business stationery 


512 Fifth Ave.. New York 


Tribune Bidg., Chicago 


Haas Bidg.. Los Angeles 
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